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CHRISTIAN  WATCHMAN. 


BOSTON,   JUNE  21,  1843. 


Jesus  Wept. 


By  Francis  J.  Crosby,  Pupil  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion/or the  Blind. 

John  xi.  3.5. 
He  wept !— the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  wept, 
When  at  the  lonely  grave,  where  Lazarus  slept, 
He  wept— for  oh,  His  human  nature  felt 
Their  grief,  who  at  His  feet  in  sorrow  knelt. 

He  wipes  the  tear  from  sorrow's  weeping  eye  : 
He  calms  the  troubled  breast,  the  heaving  sigh  j 
And,  tho'  His  rod  we  feel— in  love  'tis  given, 
'Tis  but  to  raise  our  hearts  from  earth  to  heaven. 

He,  for  our  sins,  did  die  !— oh,  wondrous  love  ! 
He,  with  his  Father,  pleads  our  cause  above. 
The  contrite  spirit  He  will  not  disdain. 
The  soul  that  seeks  Him,  shall  not  seek  in  vain. 
Tho'  tempests  rise,  if  we  on  Him  are  staid. 
He'll  whisper — I  am  here, "  be  not  afraid." 
Tho'  earthly  friends  forsake,  He  still  is  nigh— 
And  guards  His  children  with  a  watchful  eye. 
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THE  REST  OF  OUPu  DRAV/ER. 

New  embellishment  of  Monthly  Mirror— poems  hy  a  Mind  girl — 
lines  to  a  plain  baby — letltrfrom  a  lady  who  wants  a  new  bon- 
net—  The  Scenery -Shower — Remarkable  Visions,  etc.  etc. 

It  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  we  believe,  at  just  what 
intervals  of  time  the  "  greatest  number"  wish  to  receive  a 
literary  periodical.  Quarterlys,  monthh-s,  fortnight-lys  and 
wceklys  have  been  predominantly  popular  in  turn,  and  we, 
who  put  forth  both  weekly  and  monthly,  scarce  know  in 
which  bulk  we  come  more  acceptably.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  our  monthly  part,  has  induced  us  to  put  a  Httle 
more  attraction  upon  that.  Four  of  our  weekly  numbers, 
put  together,  with  four  engravings,  (same  price  of  course,  as 
in  separate  numbers,)  make  a  most  covetable  book,  truth  to 
say,  and  it  well  deserves  what  we  have  given  it — an  illu- 
minated cover.  It  shows  now  as  a  massive  magazine,  su- 
perbly ornamental  to  a  drawing-room  table.  Of  the  variety, 
epice  and  general  readableness  of  its  contents,  our  readers 
can  judge.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  weekly — that  those 
who  are  vexed  with  overcharged  postage  may  receive  the 
Mirror  in  monthly  parts,  postage  free,  from  our  agents. 
We  recommend  a  sight  of  this  beautiful  exterior  to  all  our 
subscribers. 


We  have  always  felt  great  sympathy  for  the  blind.  We 
have  felt  also  great  curiosity  to  know  exactly  how  much  of 
human  knowledge  is  forbidden  to  go  in  at  the  ear — and 
how  much  that  is  turned  aside,  as  inadmissible  at  that  one 
portal,  can  be  smuggled  in  afterwards  under  the  cloak  of 
explanation  and  description.  The  accounts  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  interested  us  proportionably  more  from  her  greater  de- 
privations. It  is  putting  this  curiosity  in  a  much  more  spicj' 
vein  of  gratification,  however,  to  know  that  a  poet  is  im- 
prisoned in  one  of  these  window-less  temples,  and  to  dis- 
cover how  he  lives  without  light  and  colour — as  well  as  how 
much  he  is  the  purer  and  better  from  escaping  all  that  of. 
fends  the  eye,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  little.  The 
Poems  of  Miss  Frances  .Tane  Crosby,  a  pupil  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  lie  before  us,  and  we  have 
read  them  with  great  modification  of  our  pity  for  the  blind. 
Eyes  could  scarce  do  more  !  Before  connng  to  the  poems  | 
let  us  copy  a  passage  or  two  from  the  preface  to  the  volume  :  i 


*'  That  one,  who  from  the  earhest  period  of  infancy  has 
been  deprived  of  sight,  and  whose  entire  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  from  which  to  paint  with  the  imagination's 
pencil,  has  been  derived  from  oral  description,  should  be 
able  thus  faithfully  to  present  scenes  from  nature,  and  in  co- 
lours so  vivid  and  true,  as  to  render  the  reader  incredulous 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  production,  is  a  subject  of  surprise, 
as  well  as  admiration.  This,  however,  is  a  striking  e\adence 
of  the  eflect  of  the  cultiiring  hand  of  education  on  this  class 
of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens,  and  none  higher  or  more 
conclusive  could  be  given,  of  the  utility  of  that  system, 
which  has  produced  such  happy  results  on  her,  and  others 
like  her,  who  have  found  an  intellectual  recompense  within 
the  walls  of  those  Institutions,  where  it  is  so  effectually 
brought  to  bear. 

"  It  is  generally,  and  coiTCctly  believed,  that  the  minds  of 
those  whose  thouglits  are  not  distracted  by  external  ebjects, 
jare  capable  of  greater  concentration,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
important  that  culture  should  open  the  avenue  to  thought, 
otherwise  it  must  roam  round  its  prison  house,  chafed  with 
ideas  indistinct  and  unsatisAictory,  struggling  for  escape  from 
a  chaotic  existence.  The  i)resent  age  has  felt  the  full  force 
of  this,  and  enlightened  counsels  have  legislated  most  effec- 
tually to  secure  to  this  class  and  those  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  means  by  which  alone  they  can  be  efficiently 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  education.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  sightless,  those  who  expatiate  on  '  the  glory  of 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  He  has  made,'  and  among  the 
mute  those  who  unfold  the  mj'sterics  of  revelation. 

"  Frances  Jane  Crosby,  whose  compositions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  pages,  was  deprived  of  sight  by  illness 
at  the  early  age  of  six  weeks.  She  entered  *  The  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind'  when  she  was  fifteen  years 
old,  prior  to  which  her  opportunities  for  education  were  ex- 
ceedingly  limited  ;  losing  her  father  in  her  infancy,  her  re- 
maining parent  was  left  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  pro- 
ivide  for  herself,  and  therefore  unable  to  bestow  that  care  on 
her  sightless  daughter,  which  she  so  much  needed. 

Thus  the  dawn  of  her  mental  existence  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  her  introduction  to  the  Institution, 
from  which  period  her  intellectual  powers  have  expanded, 
until  her  imaginative  mind  has  been  enabled  to  clothe  its 
thoughts  in  language  at  once  chaste  and  poetic. 

No  one  in  reading  the  miscellaneous  poems  by  Miss 
Crosby  would  suspect  that  she  was  blind.  She  seems  to 
forget  it  herself.  She  talks  of  "  crimson  tints"  and  "  purple 
west"  and  "  stars  of  mildest  hue"  with  quite  the  familiarity 
of  those  who  see.  But  it  is  evident  that  her  car  has  more 
than  a  common  share  of  nicety  and  susceptibility  to  mea- 
sure, for  in  no  early  poems  that  we  remember  is  there  such 
smooth  elegance  of  rhythm.  The  following — (from  a  poem 
describing  a  blind  girl's  home  and  her  destitution  and  un- 
happy situation  till  relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind) — is  a  fair  specimen  of  her  poems : — 

Amid  those  scenes  of  mirth  and  glee, 
That  sighlles^s  girl,  oh  w  here  was  she  ? 
Was  she,  too,  blithely  ."-porting  there. 
Or  wreathing  garlands  lor  her  hair  7 

Sjlie  sat  beside  her  cottage  door ; 
Her  brow  a  pensive  sadnet-s  wore  ; 
And  while  she  listened  to  the  song 
That  issued  from  that  vouthlul  throng; 


The  tears,  warm  gushing  on  her  cheek, 
Told  what  no  language  e're  could  speak  ; 
While  their  young  hearts  were  ligiit  and  gay, 
Her  liours  parsed  Iieavily  away. — 

A  menial  night  was  o'er  her  "thrown  ; 
She  sat  dijected,  and  alone. 
Vet,  no  ;  a  mother's  accents  dear, 
Came  softly  on  that  blind  girl's  ear. 

While  all  were  locked  m  dreamy  sleep, 
Tlial  mother  o"er  her  couch  would  weep. 
And  as  she  knelt  in  silence  there, 
\\'ould  breatlie  to  God  her  fervent  prayer  ; 

"  That  He,  all  merciful  and  mild, 

Would  bless  her  sightless — only  child." 

'Twas  eve — the  summer's  sky  was  bright, 
The  crescent  moon  unveiled  her  light, 
And  many  a  mild  and  radiant  star 
Its  lustre  spread  o'er  climes  alar. 

That  mother,  to  her  throbbing  breast 
Her  lovely  daughter  fondly  pressed, 
She  on  her  bosom  leaned  her  head. 
And  thus  in  mournful  accents  said : 

"  Tell  me,  dear  mother,  what  is  sight  7 
I  hear  you  say  the  stars  are  bright 
In  yonder  sky  of  azure  hue  ; 
I  wish  I  could  behold  them,  too  : 

You  tell  me  of  the  summer  flowers. 
That  blossom  in  the  green  wood  bovvers, 
Their  balmy  breath  is  sweet  to  me, 
And  shall  I  ne'er  their  beauty  see  ?" 

There  Anna  pau.sed — her  mother  sighed. 
Then  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  replied  : 
"  On  earth  these  joys  may  ne'er  be  thine. 
But  why,  my  child,  why  thus  repine  I 

'Tis  thy  Almighty  Father's  will. 
He  bids  thy  murmuring  heart  be  still  \ 
There  is  a  fairer  world  than  this — 
A  world  of  never-fading  bliss. 
^licre  let  thy  heart — thy  treasure  be. 
And  thou  its  purer  joys  shalt  see." 

The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed, 
And  wildly  blew  the  winter  blast ; 
'Twas  midnight,  nature  slept  profound, 
Unbroken  stillness  reigned  around — 
Save  in  one  little  cottage,  W'here 
Was  heard  a  dying  mother's  prayer. 

"  Oh  God,  my  helpless  orphan  see, 
She  hath  no  other  friend  but  Thee  ; 
She  friendless  on  the  world  is  thrown 
Sightless — heart-broken — and  alone  ; — 
Father  all  merciful  and  mild — 
Oh  God  I  protect  my  orphan  child  !"' 

One  last  farewell  tliat  mother  breathed — 
One  parting  sigh  her  bosom  heaved, 
And  all  was  over — she  had  fled 
To  mingle  with  the  silent  dead. 

Tlie  dreary  winter  passed  awaj'. 
The  spring  returned  and  all  was  gay  ; 
O'er  hill  and  vale  and  verdant  plain. 
The  warbling  choir  was  heard  again. 

Yet  spring  or  nature's  cheerful  voice, 
3Iade  not  that  orphan's  heart  rejoice  ; 
Her  mother's  grave  was  near  her  cot, 
And  Anna,  to  that  lonely  spot 
Led  by  some  friendly  hand  would  stray. 
To  kiss  the  turf  that  wrapt  her  clay. 

'Twas  evening's  melancholy  hour. 
And  zephyrs  fanned  each  sleeping  flower  ; 
Oer  her  soft  lute  her  fingers  ran, 
And  thus  her  mournful  lay  began  : 


"  Alas  !  how  bitter  is  my  lot, 
Without  a  friend — without  a  home — 

Alone — unpiiied  and  forgot — 
A  sightless  orphan,  now  I  roam. 

Where  is  that  gentle  mother  now, 
Who  once  so  fondly  o'er  me  smiled, 

Who  gently  kissed  my  burning  brow, 
And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  cliild  i 

I  could  not  see  that  angel  eye, 
Suffused  with  many  a  bitter  tear, 

But  oh  !  her  deep  heart-rendmg  sigh, 
Stole  mournful  on  my  listening  ear. 

I  knelt  beside  her  dying  bed, 
I  felt  her  last  expiring  breath, 

God  bless  my  child,  she  faintly  said. 
And  closed  those  lovely  eyes  in  dcatli. 

Oh  !  how  I  long  to  soar  away. 
Where  that  departed  one  doth  dwell, 

To  join  with  her  the  choral  lay, 
Angelic  choirs  Ibrever  swell  I" 


The  stranger  wept ;  his  generous  heart 
In  other's  sorrows  shared  a  part. 
"  Thou  must  not  linger  here,"  said  he, 
"Haste,  1  entreat  tliee,  haste  with  me, 
Thou  lone  one,  to  that  dear  retreat, 
Where  tliou  a  sister  band  shalt  meet ; 
Yes,  maiden,  tliey  are  blind,  like  thee, 
And  they  will  love  thee  tenderly." 


How  changed  1  that  sightless  orphan  now  : 
No  longer  clouded  is  her  brow  ; 
Her  buoyant  step  is  liglit  and  free, 
And  none  more  happy  is  than  she ;   . 
For  Educulion's  glorious  light 
Hath  chased  away  her  mental  night. 

Contentment  smiles  upon  her  face, 
And  with  delight  her  fingers  trace  . 
The  page,  "  by  inspiration  given,' 
To  guide  her  to  a  brighter  heaven. 
If  o'er  the  past  her  memory  stray, 
Then  music's  sweet  and  charming  lay, 
Drives  each  dark  vision  from  her  breast, 
And  lulls  each  heaving  sigh  to  rest. 
Her  grateful  lips  breathe  many  a  prayer 
For  him  who  kindly  placed  her  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  composed  principally  of 
poems  of  the  affections,  and  well  expressed,  musical  and 
creditable  to  the  authoress,  are  all  the  pieces.  The  price  of 
such  a  volume  should  be  nominal  merely,  and  the  kindly- 
disposed  should  give  for  it  what  their  benevolence  prompts 
We  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  to  send  it  round  by 
ajrents  with  this  vievv^. 
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The  undersigned,  Committee  of  Arrangement  for  the  meeting  on  Christmas- 
day,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  have'causedjthe  within  address  to  be  published 
in  this  form  for  general  circulation,  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  assembly  be  returned  to  Dr.  D.  M. 
Reese,  for  his  very  able  and  eloquent  address,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  requested 
for  publication. "ij 

GEORGE  W.  SAVAGE, 
BENJ.  S.  WHITNEY, 

Committee. 
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ADDRESS 


Mr.  President: — 

You  behold  before  you,  in  the  group  of  cheerful  faces  which 
greet  your  vision,  a  few  only  out  of  the  scores  of  thousands 
who  are  gathered  into  the  common  schools  of  this  city  and 
county,  and  are  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  noble  system 
of  popular  education,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Empire  State.  In  the  cheerful  songs  with  which  these  youth- 
ful voices  have  saluted  your  ears,  they  have  given  exjression 
to  the  joyous  emotions  with  which  their  glad  hearts  are  inspir- 
ed, by  the  delightful  employment  of  their  pleasant  schools. 

In  their  belialf,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  fifty-seven 
thousand  who  have  been  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
county,  during  the  year  that  is  about  to  close,  I  would  greet 
you  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  city,  and  rejoice  that  you 
have  honored  us  by  your  presence  ;  especially  as  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  introduce  a  subject  here,  to  which  1  am  sure 
you  will  heartily  respond,  as  the  friend  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Having  yourself  been  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Public  Schools,  and  remembering,  as  you  do,  that  in  that 
school  the  Bible  was  read  and  honored,  we  feel  assured  that 
you  will  extend  your  personal  and  official  favor  to  perpetuate 
that  feature  in  the  American  system  of  popular  instruction 
which  our  patriot  and  Christian  fathers  regarded  as  vital  to 
the  system,  and  essential  to  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  I  take  occasion  to 
say  that  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools  in  the 
city  of  New-York  is  not  universal,  or  even  general.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  fact,  the  Public  School  Society  has  held 
fast  its  integrity  to  the  present  hour,  and  the  Bible  is  daily 
read  in  all  their  numerous  schools  and  primaries,  which  em- 
brace nearly  three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  and 
about  an  equal   proportion  of  the  children  taught  in  Comnioo 


Schools.  So  also  in  the  Ward  Schools  of  six  of  the  ten  Wards 
in  which  schools  have  been  opened,  under  the  new  law,  the 
Bible  is  read  in  every  department.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Corporate  Schools  in  the  county,  includin<;  asy- 
lums for  orphans  and  the  blind,  and  not  excepting  tluise  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  citizens  for  orphans  and  half-or- 
phans, for  even  here  the  Gospels,  without  note  or  comment, 
are  daily  read  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  from  the  Douay 
version,  by  the  sisters  of  charity,  who  are  the  teachers  of 
those  schools.  1  make  these  statements  here  in  justice  to  all 
p  rtiiis,  and  in  order  that  the  humiliating  truth  may  not  be 
over-estimated. 

But  still  there  are  four  Wards  in  this  city  from  the  schools 
of  which  the  Bible  has  been  banished,  or  excluded  by  Ward 
officers,  and  in  these  some  -^OOO  or  3000  children  are  instruct- 
ed. 1  owe  it  to  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  to  say,  that  I 
have  not  found  one  who  objects  to  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and 
most  of  them  deeply  regret  its  exclusion.  It  is  equally  due 
to  the  children  and  their  pireiits  to  state,  that  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  objection  to  its  use  would  be  made  by 
either. 

I  mention  these  fiicts,  that  the  responsibility  may  rest 
where  it  belongs.  That  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Ward 
officers,  some  version  of  the  Bible  might  be  read  in  every 
school  in  this  county,  without  oifenoe  to  the  parents,  or  repel- 
ling any  of  the  children  from  the  schools,  I  have  ascertained 
beyond  successful  contradiction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  1  will  not  mar  the  agreeable  aspect  of 
the  present  occasion  by  detailing  at  length  the  conflict  with 
these  Ward  officers,  in  which  my  official  action  as  County 
Superintendent  has  involved  me.  Nor  is  this  the  lime  or 
place  for  amplifying  upon  the  recent  refusal,  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  concur  with  me  in  the  measures 
which  the  law  has  authorized  for  correcting  the  evil.  Deeply 
as  I  deplore  the  difference  of  opinion,  which  has  di^layed  the 
early  settlement  of  this  subject,  by  the  corresponding  action 
of  the  Board,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  complain  at  the  result, 
notwithstanding  my  disappointment. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  their  recent  decision,  that  Board, 
while  deploring  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools 
^s  an  evil,  have  virtually  declared  it  to  be  a  necessary  evil, 
by  disclaiming  any  powtir  to  correct  it.     They  have  recoip  ^ 


mended  the  use  of  the  Bible  lo  aH  of  the  schools,  repeatedly  ; 
and  they  are  ready  to  do  so  again,  but  they  regard  the  Board 
as  powerless  to  enforce  their  own  recommendation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  confessedly  discouraging,  I 
6nd  myself,  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  left  alone  in  the  field  of 
conflict,  and  driven  to  the  alternative  either  of  administering 
the  law  single  handed,  or  consenting  that  the  law  and  the 
Bible  shall  be  trampled  on  with  impunity.  This  emergency 
having  overtaken  me  in  the  path  of  duty,  1  can  only  hope  that 
my  firmness  may  be  found  adequate  to  my  responsibility,  sus- 
tained, as  I  hope  to  be,  by  tiie  sympathy  of  the  Christian 
comtnunity,  and  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  good  among 
American  Protestants.     (Applause.) 

To  be  called  upon  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Protes- 
tant America,  and  in  this  Christian  city,  to  vindicate  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  American  schools,  is  enough  to  make 
one  blush  for  the  degeneracy  of  his  country,  and  almost  to 
despair  of  the  republic.  These  little  ones  before  me,  who 
are  trained  in  the  schools  where  the  Bible  is  read  and  honor- 
ed, and  who,  since  this  question  has  been  njcoied,  have  been 
singing  "  We  won't  give  up  the  Bible,"  are  ready  to  cry 
shtme  on  this  anti-American  and  anti-Christian  conspiracy 
against  the  use  of  the  Bible.  (Cheers.)  But  the  humilia- 
ting truth  mu«:t  be  conceded,  that  there  have  been  found,  in 
four  Wards  of  this  city,  a  majority  of  Ward  offi  jers,  many  of 
them  calling  themselves  Protestants  and  Americans  too,  who 
have  either  removed  the  Bible  from  the  schools  or  lamely 
submitted  to  its  exclusion.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  President,  but 
1  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  to  such  Americans  as  join  in  tliis 
war  upon  the  Bible,  as  Alexander  said  to  a  cowardly  soldier 
who  claimed  to  be  his  namesake:  "Soldier!  either  change 
your  nama  or  chau'^e   your  character."      (Great   applause.) 

Sir,  the  Bible  ouizht  to  be  recognized  in  the  schools  as  the 
most  ancient  and  authentic  history  in  the  world  ;  as  furnishing 
the  only  conservative  of  the  pur^ist  Anglo-Saxon  language,  of 
which  it  presents  both  the  standard  and  the  model ;  as  exhib- 
iting the  sublimest  thoughts,  the  grandest  imagery,  the  mobt 
lofty  strains  of  poetry,  the  most  magnificent  models  of  com- 
position, whether  allegorical,  narrative,  or  didactic,  as  well  as 
the  purest  and  most  elevated  morals.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
charter  of  human  freedom,  the  source  of  human  rights,  the 
fountain  of  Uue  republicanism,  ilie  foundation  of  public  and 


private  virtup,  the  anchor  of  human  hopes,  and  the  oracle  of 
human  destiny.      (Applause.) 

Sir,  the  Bible  is  every  thing  or  it  is  nothing;  for  it  claims 
to  be  ofdivine  authority,  of  universal  and  perpetual  ob!i«;aiion, 
revealing  the  immortality  of  human  existence,  and  accompani- 
ed by  sanctions  which  bear  the  impress,  and  pronounce  the 
doom,  of  eternity.  It  comes  to  us  as  the  gift  of  the  Creator, 
intended  for  every  human  being,  recognizing  the  entire  brotfier- 
hood  of  humanity  as  moral  agents,  each  the  arbiter  of  his 
own  relations  to  his  Maker,  each  endowed  with  liberty  of  con- 
science as  an  inalienable  right,  and  proclaiming  a  futurity  of 
immortal  thought  and  being,  an  eternity  of  weal  or  wo;  the 
one  an  incentive  to  a  life  of  virtue,  the  otlier  deterring  from  a 
course  of  vice.     (Applause.) 

Will  American  parents  consent  that  their  children  shall 
be  thus  taught  to  forget  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  their  fa- 
thers' God  !  Shades  of  the  pilgrims  forbid  it !  Let  the  memo- 
ry of  our  own  Washington,  who  ever  loved  and  revered  the 
Bible,  forbid  such  awful  degeneracy  from  our  patriot  sires. 
(Long  continued  cheering.) 

But  it  may  be  proper  now  to  present  some  considerations 
which  render  this  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools  a 
grievous  wrong,  which  ought  not  longer  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
people  of  this  city.     And, 

First, — I  argue  in  its  behalf  from  the  universality  of  its  use 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  every  Christian  country,  where 
schools  are  provided  or  sustained  by  the  government.  And  I 
cite  in  proof,  not  only  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Irelnnd, 
but  Germany,  Switzerland,  Prussia  and  Russia,  in  all  of  which 
the  Bible  is  read  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  true  that  such 
is  not  the  case  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  or  South 
America,  for  the  reason  that  popular  education  is  not  the  pol- 
icy of  those  governments  ;  and  the  Bible  moreover,  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  is  included  in  the  Index  Prohibitorius,  as  well  as 
the  decrees  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  which  are  of  authority  in 
those  countries,  subject  as  they  are  to  the  see  of  Rome.  But 
in  every  Christian  country,  where  "  liberty  of  conscience"  is 
recognized  among  the  rights  of  man,  there  we  find  the  public 
school,  and  the  Bible  in  the  school ;  while  neither  the  school 
nor  the  Bible  need  be  sought  in  the  absence  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, or  where,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  being  acknow- 
ledged by  the  civil  power,  human  freedom  is  excluded  alike 
from  the  public  creed  and  the  public  practice. 


Secondly, — The  uniform  practice  of  the  Common  Schools, 
in  all  the  counties  of  this  State,  except  our  own.  True,  the 
State  law  is  without  the  special  provision  for  the  use  of  the 
Bible  found  in  the  present  act,  passed  for  this  city  and  county  ; 
such  special  enactment  being  uncalled  for  in  all  the  other  coun- 
ties. The  army  of  inspectors  and  trustees  having  been  abol- 
ished in  all  those  counties,  the  several  town  and  county  super- 
intendents meet  with  no  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary authority,  vested  in  them  by  the  general  law  ;  and 
hence  the  Bible  is  read,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions, 
throughout  the  State.  But  the  Legislature,  having  abolished 
the  swarm  of  local  officers  in  the  counties,  substituting  therefor 
town  and  county  superintendents,  have,  by  the  acts  of  1842, 
'43,  and  '44,  applied  the  provisions  of  the  old  country  system 
to  this  city,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  Ward  officers,  have 
erected  seventeen  distinct  boards  of  Inspectors  and  Trustees, 
each  possessing  independent  powers  and  acting  as  a  separate 
tribunal,  so  that  uniformity  in  the  schools  is  precluded.  Even 
the  licensing  of  teachers  is  committed  to  seventeen  different 
Boards  of  Inspectors,  besides  the  County  Superintendent,  and 
individuals  rejected  as  incompetent  by  one  of  these  tribunals, 
have  been  approved  of  by  others,  and  vice  versa.  And  hence 
arise  strifes  and  errors,  which  the  Board  of  Education  cannot 
correct,  and  which  menace  the  very  existence  of  the  Common 
School  system  of  instruction,  by  rendering  it  odious  and  unpop- 
ular.    (Excitement  and  cheering.) 

Thirdly, — The  grand  design  of  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem of  this  State  is  avowedly  to  train  up  our  youth  to  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  these  being  confessedly  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity of  our  free  institutions.  Universal  education  is  felt  to 
be  indispensable  where  there  is  universal  suffrage,  else  the 
latter  must  become  a  public  curse.  It  is  the  policy  of  our 
school  laws  to  congregate  the  children  of  all  our  citizens,  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  into  the  same  schools, 
and  this,  without  regard  to  their  rank,  condition  or  creed,  and 
irrespective  of  all  distinctions  of  national  or  religious  peculiar- 
ities, to  the  end  that  they  may  all  grow  up  together  to  be 
young  Americans.     (Applause.) 

Our  present  law  guards  most  scrupulously  against  religious 
sectarian  teaching  or  books,  while  it  provides  for  moral  as  well 
as  literary  training,  and  with  this  view  prohibits  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  from  any  school.     The 


taw  obviously  regards  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  morals,  and 
by  forbidding  its  exclusion  from  any  school,  implies  its  uniform 
use. 

Moreover,  the  fear  of  God  and  reverence  for  his  Word 
are  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  civil  and  social  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  The  first  duty  which  the  scholar  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  may  require  him  to  testify  under 
oath,  and  if  he  shall  not  have  been  taught  to  reverence  the 
Bible,  he  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  would 
be  an  unsafe  witness  or  juryman,  nor  would  his  oath  be  receiv- 
ed by  an  upright  judge. 

Hence,  said  Washington,  "  Where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, reputation,  or  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  de- 
tert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice  ?" 

For  example,  if  the  scholar  has  been  taught  (hat  the  Bi- 
ble is  only  a  sectarian  book — and  all  are  so  taught  in  the 
schools  from  which  it  is  excluded  under  this  pretext — he  will 
attach  no  more  sanctity  to  the  Bible  than  to  any  other  secta- 
rian book,  and  his  oath  might  as  well  be  taken  upon  the  City 
Directory,  or  an  Almanac.  Nor  could  the  hope  be  reasonably 
indulged  that  in  after  life  he  would  ever  feel  his  obligations  to 
obey  the  teachings  of  that  sectarian  book  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  be  safely  pn^dicicd  that  such  a  scholar  would  neither 
fear  God  nor  regard  man,  but  become  a  bane  and  pest  to  so- 
ciety. 

Fourthly, — Such  schools  as  exclude  the  Bible  are  necessari- 
ly sectarian  in  their  character,  lor  the  leascn  thtt  they  segiegate 
the  children  of  parents  who  belong  to  the  anti-Bible  sect,  by 
which  I  mean  those  of  every  creed  and  no  creed  who  concur 
in  rejecting  the  Bible.  The  Roman  Catholics,  for  whom 
these  anti-Bible  schools  are  ostensibly  provided,  by  separating 
their  children  from  those  of  their  Protestant  neighbors  and  fel- 
low-citizens, do  in  fact  thus  constitute  a  '*  religious  sectarian" 
school,  such  as  the  law  nevercontemplated,and  against  which 
it  obviously  designed  to  guard.  Such  schools  defeat  the  pat- 
riotic designs  of  our  noble  svstem  of  Common  School  instruc- 
tion, whicii  avowedly  intended  to  mingle  together  the  children 
of  all  nations  and  religions  in  the  same  schools.  For  already 
there  are  schools  almost  exclusively  composed  of  children  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  national  and  religious  peculiar- 
ities and  prejudices  are  thus  perpetuated,  and  they  grow  up 


among  us  a  distinct  class,  which  to  themselves  and  to  oth- 
ers is  fraught  with  disastrous  influences  and  results.  (Ap- 
plause.) While  in  other  schools  we  find  the  children  of  pa- 
rents who  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  nothing,  save 
that  which  characterizes  them  collectively,  as  the  anti-Bible 
sect.     (Applause.) 

Fifthly, — The  liberality  of  the  present  school  law,  in  pro- 
vidins:  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible 
where  it  is  preferred,  ought  to  disarn)  all  opposition  from  that 
quarter  ;  for  though  the  reading  of  the  notes  and  conmients  is 
prohibited,  it  is  only  for  the  same  reason  that  notes  and  com- 
ments are  forbidden  in  the  Protestant  version,  that  either 
would  involve  sectarian  teaching  in  violation  of  the  law.  JVor 
can  it  any  longer  be  alleged  that  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens 
have  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  use  of  the  Douay  version 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  since  in  both  the  orphan  asylums 
of  that  denomination  the  teachers  are  in  the  daily  habit  ot 
reading  the  New  Testament  in  that  version,  without  note  o^ 
comment,  in  the  presence  of  the  scholars.  If  these  female  ec- 
clesiastics, under  the  eye  of  their  Bishop,  who  is  presiding 
officer  of  these  asylums,  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  it  is  in  vain  fo^ 
any  of  the  Ward  officers  to  shelter  themselves  any  longer  un- 
der this  plea  of  conscientious  scru  pies.  Some  other  and  betted 
reason  must  be  sought  for  refusing  to  do  that  which  is  regular- 
ly done  in  the  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylums  by  the  pious 
ladies  who  conduct  those  schools — I  call  them  pious  ladies, 
for  their  practical  benevolence  commands  our  respect,  w  hatev- 
er  may  be  our  estimate  of  their  creed.  Nothing  beyond  this 
has  ever  been  required  either  by  the  law  or  its  officer.  (Great 
Applause.) 

But  it  will  be  expected  of  me,  upon  this  occasion,  to  al- 
lude to  the  recent  events  in  which  the  public  press  of  this  city 
has  taken  so  prominent  a  part,  and  I  esteem  myself  happy  to 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  myself,  in  the  presence  of  so  man/ 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  that  I  may  vindicate  my  offirial  action 
frotu  the  misrepre>entation  and  invective  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  and  which,  the  facts  of  the  case  being  known,  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  neither  provoked  nor  merited. 

Selected  by  the  proper  authority  for  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  a  law  is  placed  in  \nf 
hands  \\hich  I  am  sworn  to  sustain.  By  this  law  I  am  in- 
vested with  numerous  duties,  which  are  committed  to  njy  dis- 
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cretion,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  performing  them.  But 
one  duty  is  made  imperative  upon  me,  in  terms  which  forbid 
all  compromise  and  evasion,  as  the  repetition  of  the  language 
of  the  law  will  distinctly  show.  It  is  made  my  duty,  by  the 
forty-'burth  section,  to  "  examine,  ascertain,  and  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
in  relation  to  religious  sectarian  teaching  and  books,  shall  have 
been  violated  in  any  of  the  schools  in  the  different  Wards  of 
the  city." 

Now  by  the  twelfth  section,  which  contains  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  here  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  clauses,  both  contained  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. The  first  of  these  forbids  all  religious  sectarian  teaching 
and  books,  and  the  second  forbids  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment  from  any  school.  These  are  equally 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  of  which  1  am  required  by  the  law 
to  report  every  violation  to  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  section,  which  declares  that  such  schools 
are  "  not  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  school  monies." 

To  an  unsophisticated  mind  it  must  be  apparent,  from  the 
first  reading  of  this  section  of  the  law,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  provide  against  the  *'  banishment  of 
the  Bible,"  of  which  the  former  Superintendent  so  loudly 
complained,  by  perpetuating  the  use  of  sorrm  version  without 
note  or  comment,  in  all  the  schools.  So  understanding  it,  I 
entered  upon  my  duties,  and,  among  my  earliest  visitations,  I 
found  certain  schools  in  which  this  section  of  the  law  was 
violated.  Unwilling,  however,  to  agitate  the  schools  or  the 
public  on  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  the  State  Superintendent  the 
facts  as  I  found  them,  and  my  views  of  the  duty  which  the 
law  imposed  on  me,  soliciting  his  opinions  for  my  guidance. 
In  his  reply,  that  gentleman  gave  me  his  version  of  the  law> 
uDon  which  I  have  ever  since  acted,  in  the  following  opin-; 
ions : — 

1.  The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  not,  nor  can 
it  be,  in  any  point  of  view,  regarded  as  a  religious  sectarian 
book. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  any  of  the  public 
schools,  by  Commissioners,  Inspectors,  or  Trustees,  solely  on 
this  ground,  is  unjustifiable  and  illegal. 

3.  The  object  of  tfie  l'2th  section  of  the  act,  is,  in  effect, 
to  prohibit  any  exclusion  of  the  ordinarily-received  and   au- 


thorized  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  on 
the  ground  of  sectarianism  or  otherwise. 

With  such  opinions  from  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State,  I  made  my  first  report  to  the  Board  in  October  last,  one 
month  after  my  appointment.  I  therein  mentioned  the  un- 
contradicted fact,  that  the  Bible  was  excluded  from  certain 
schools  therein  named,  and,  as  was  my  duty,  decided  that 
such  exclusion  was  a  violation  of  the  1:2th  section  of  the  act. 

From  the  date  of  that  report  I  have  encountered  the 
fiercest  opposition  by  the  parties  implicated,  imputing  to  me, 
publicly,  the  corrupt  motives  of  political  partisanship,  a  base 
ambition  for  notoriety,  a  hostile  crusade  against  the  Common 
Schools,  a  prostitution  of  my  office  for  vile  party  purposes ; 
and  my  intelligence,  as  well  as  my  integrity,  has  been  assailed 
with  a  recklessness  and  a  malignity  which  seem  intended  to 
intimidate  me  from  performing  my  duty,  or  crush  me  beneath 
the  weight  of  public  obloquy. 

But  I  have  learned  that  to  tremble  in  the  presence  of 
popular  clamor,  or  desert  the  post  of  duty  when  it  becomes 
one  of  danger,  is  worthy  neither  of  honor  or  manhood,  (great 
applause,)  while  at  such  a  crisis  to  go  to  the  enemy  would  be 
treason  against  liberty,  conscience,  and  law.  (Protracted 
cheering.)  Elsel  would  have  gladly  retired  fiom  the  conflict 
to  which  I  found  my  first  official  action  exposed  me,  and  the 
hostile  weapons  of  which  were  aimed,  not  at  the  law  under 
which  I  was  acting,  but  hurled  only  against  my  humble  self. 
(Cheers.) 

Meanwhile,  the  officers  of  those  Wards  who  have  exclud- 
ed the  Bible  from  the  schools,  in  palpable  contravention  of  the 
law,  have  persisted  in  their  course,  and  have,  at  length,  brought 
over  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  doubt,  if  not  to 
deny,  their  authority  to  withhold  the  public  moneys  for  this 
form  of  violation  of  the  law.  And  calculating  upon  the  im- 
punity thus  aftbrded  them,  they  are  defying  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, whose  authority  in  the  premises  they  deny. 

And  here  I  take  occasion  to  present  the  true  issue  at  the 
present  stage  of  ihe  controversy.  In  my  official  capacity,  I 
have  decided  that  no  Ward  officer  in  this  county  is  author- 
ized by  the  law  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  the 
Board  of  Education  having  been  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
Hence  I  claim  authority,  as  the  head  of  the  department,  to 
make  this  "  act  and  decision,"  from  which  they  have  no  legal 
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escape  but  by  appealino;  to  the  State  Superintendent.  Now 
to  show  why  they  refuse  to  appeal  from  this  decision,  but 
choose  to  resist  the  law  and  denounce  its  officer,  I  here  insert 
an  extract  from  a  letter  wiiich  one  of  the  anti-Bible  party  re- 
ceived from  tliat  officer,  to  whom  he  wrote  complaining  of  my 
dourse  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Young  says,  "  Any  resolution  or 
drder  made  by  any  of  the  school  officers,  excluding  from  use 
in  school  any  version  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, would  be  illegal,  null,  and  void,  and  of  no  effect  what- 
ever, and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  parents  and  teachers  as  so 
much  blank  paper."  It  will  be  seen  that  my  version  of  the 
law,  and  action  thereon,  are  fully  sustained  by  the  Stale  Su- 
perintendent, and  the  guilty  parlies  are  careful  not  lo  appeal 
to  that  officer,  but  prefer  protracting  their  controversy  with  me, 
to  hazarding  its  settlement  by  law.      (Applause.) 

Having  thus  presented  the  evidence  that  the  banishment 
of  the  Bible  in  any  version,  if  used  without  note  or  comment, 
either  on  the  ground  of  sectarianism  or  any  other  pretext,  is  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  12th  section  of  the  act,  it  is 
plainly  my  duty  to  report  the  instances  of  such  violation.  But 
this  report  having  failed  to  correct  the  evil,  by  the  refusal  of 
a  majority  of  the  Board  to  withhold  the  school  moneys,  my 
official  relations  to  the  subject  are  not  thereby  changed,  since 
my  office  is  not  derived  from  that  Board,  nor  am  I  amenable 
thereto.  The  County  Superintendent  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  under  the  general  law  of  the  Stale, 
which  empowers  the  State  Superintendent  to  withhold  the 
school  moneys  from  any  county  which  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  appoint  such  officer.  The  recent  special  enactment  for 
the  city  recognizes  the  office  with  the  same  general  powers  as 
those  of  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  And  as  the  Bible 
has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  all  the  other  counties, 
by  the  authority  of  the  County  Superintendents,  it  is  worse 
than  idle  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  that  officer  in  this 
metropolitan  county,  especially  as  our  law  recognizes  the 
Bible  by  a  clause  not  Ibund  in  the  general  act  for  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

But  I  claim  to  be  empowered  by  the  law  to  enforce  the 
"general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Superintendent," 
by  whom  I  am  charged,  "  by  all  means  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote sound  education  and  advance  the  interests  of  all  the 
schools  committed  to  my  charge,"  which,  indeed,  is  the  pre- 
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cise  language  of  ihe  law.  Now,  in  my  deliberate  judunient, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  any  school  is  adverse  to  "  sound 
education  ;"  and  in  laboring  to  introduce  it  I  am  "  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  schools."  Hence  it  is  strictly  within  my 
province  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools,  and  the 
parents  of  all  the  children,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  schools  is  illegal,  and  that  on  either  of  them  appeal- 
ing to  me  from  such  act  of  the  Ward  officers,  I  have  authority 
to  make  an  official  ''  act  and  decision,"  which,  unappealed 
from  within  fifteen  days,  becomes  a  law  by  the  statute.  There 
are  gentlemen  present  learned  in  the  law  who  know  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  have  refused  to  review  such 
decision  of  the  County  Superintendent,  when  brought  before 
them  by  a  certiorari.  And  they  likewise  know  that  the  Court 
will  grant  a  mandamus  in  such  a  case  on  application,  to  sus- 
tain the  decision,  by  peremptory  process. 

Whether  it  will  become  my  duty  to  proceed  to  these  ul- 
terior measures  depends  on  the  success  of  other  official  action 
now  in  progress,  but  I  mention  these  facts  here  that  all  the 
pa-'ties  concerned  may  distinctly  understand  that  *'  by  all 
means  in  my  power"  I  design  to  conform  every  school  in 
this  county  to  the  present  law.  (Great  cheering.)  Their 
controversy  should  be  with  the  Legislature,  and  not  with  the 
County  Superintendent,  if  the  law  is  a  bad  one.  But  while 
the  law  remains  in  force  forbidding  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  schools,  it  must  and  shall  be  obeyed,  so  far  as  its 
administration  devolves  upon  me.  (Vociferous  applause.) 
And  this  not  because  my  opinions  are  favorable  to  it,  but 
because  it  is  the  law.  And  if  it  forbade  the  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  missal,  I  would  either  resign  my  office  or  protect  the 
Roman  missal  from  exclusion  ;  for,  as  the  Superintendent  of 
.this  county,  I  am  responsil)le  for  the  conformity  to  the  law  of 
all  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction.  And  such  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  to  our  unrivalled  system 
of  popular  instruction  in  this  Stale,  in  my  estimation,  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  repeal  of  the  law,  or  my  removal  from  office, 
will  release  me  from  the  obligation  to  labor  without  rest  and 
without  weariness  until  success  shall  crown  the  effort.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  believinti  that  I  am  right,  I  trust  that  I  should 
not,  1  know  that  I  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  my  duty,  if 
the  prison  and  the  stake,  or  the  fire  and  faggot  were  to  be  ih6 
penally  of  my  fidelity.     And   my  convictions  are   firm   that 
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such  would  be  the  unshrinking  fearlessness  with  which  many 
American  Protestants  would  stand  up  for  the  Bible  in  ihe 
schools  at  any  sacrifice,  even  that  involved  in  martyrdom 
itself.      (Loud,  continued  cheering  ) 

As  an  individual,  Mr.  President,  my  personal  relations  to 
this  important  subject  are  none  other  than  those  which  are 
common  to  every  American  citizen,  to  every  American  Pro- 
testant. I  regard  as  unworthy  of  notice,  any  allegation  of 
personal  motives,  either  political  or  sectarian.  But,  sir,-  I 
have  been  summoned  here  to-day  in  view  of  my  official  rela- 
tions to  the  schools,  and  as  a  public  servant  I  obey  the  call. 
I  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  demand  of  the  County 
Superintendent  whether  he  has  had  any  agency  in  this  ban- 
ishment of  the  Bible  from  the  schools  ;  and  even  if  guiltless 
here,  they  have  the  right  to  inquire  whether  he  is  exercising 
his  official  authority  as  the  legal  head  of  the  department,  in 
aiming  to  remove  this  foul  stain  from  our  escutcheon.  To 
such  a  call  I  readily  respond,  for  the  people  of  this  city  have 
a  right  to  know  that  my  lamented  predecessor  complained 
again  and  again  in  his  reports,  to  the  Board  and  to  the  IjC- 
gislature,  of  this  "banishment  of  the  Bible"  from  cera'n 
schools,  as  an  evil  for  the  correction  of  which  he  appealed  in 
strains  of  moving  eloquence,  that  proved  how  deeply  he  felt 
the  need  of  the  enactment,  which,  owing  to  his  appeal,  is 
row  placed  upon  the  statute  book.  He  was  not  spared  to  see 
the  perpetuation  and  even  the  increase  of  the  evil,  and  that 
under  the  law  intended  to  correct  it.  But  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  his  successor  in  office,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  under 
this  new  law,  and  however  wise  or  unwise  may  have  been  his 
course  of  official  action,  he  has  faithfully  labored  to  correct 
the  evil,  by  counsel  and  advice,  by  argument  and  expostula- 
tion, by  reporting  the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
subs  quently  by  those  "  acts  and  decisions,  which  by  the  law 
are  the  u  timate  prerogatives  of  his  office."  And  finally,  he 
has  ap[)caled  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  withhold  the 
school  mcneys  from  the  schools  until  they  shall  cease  from 
their  violation  of  law  ;  but  that  body  by  a  majority  have  de- 
clined to  sustain  him  in  this  measure  ;  the  anti-Bible  Ward 
officers  suppose  themselves  secure  in  their  resistance  of  the 
law,  and  the  Bible  is  still  excluded.  Whether  the  action  of 
the  Common  Council,  who  are  seeking  legal  advice  on  the 
subject,  shall  result  in  a  decision  which  shall  effect  the  object, 
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remains  to  be  seen.  But  meanwhile  the  County  Superintend- 
ent feels  the  need  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.      (Applause.) 

Bstter,  far  better,  that  every  such  school  should  be  closed, 
even  though  the  scholars  should  grow  up  without  education 
of  any  kind,  than  that  they  should  be  trained  up  with  preju- 
dices airainst  the  Bible,  such  as  those  which  its  official  exclu- 
sion  from  the  schools,  as  a  sectarian  book,  is  calculated  to 
create.  Without  the  inculcation  of  that  system  of  morality 
which  the  Bible  reveals,  the  mere  instruction  in  letters  will 
prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  ;  and  if,  superadded  to 
the  neglect  of  moral  training,  there  be  inculcated  a  contempt 
for  the  Bible  by  nicknaming  it  a  sectarian  book,  the  youth 
coming  forth  from  such  schools  will  be  prepared  to  infect  the 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  and  spread  the  conta- 
gion of  vice  throughout  the  community.      (Applause.) 

Well  did  that  Christian  patriot.  Dr.  Cbanning,  who  has 
so  recently  left  his  country  and  the  world  to  feel  and  mourn 
his  loss,  exclaim,  "The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is  called, 
above  virtue  and  religion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Talent  is 
worshipped,  but  if  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more 
a  demon  than  a  God."  For  in  the  languaire  of  another  gift- 
ed writer,  '•  Better  that  men  should  remain  in  ignorance,  than 
that  they  should  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
only  to  be  made  more  subtle  and  powerful  adversaries  of  God 
and  humanity."  And  yet  such  must  be  the  practical  fruit  of 
Common  Schools  thus  dishonored,  perverted,  and  prostituted 
to  the  service  of  this  crusade  against  the  Bible.     (Applause.) 

But  do  any  inquire  what  now  remains  to  be  done  ?  Is 
there  yet  any  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  To  these  I  re- 
ply that  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  will,  under  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  be  competent  to  correct  any  evil  which  the 
body  politic  may  suffer,  even  though  that  evil  may  result,  as 
in  the  present  case,  from  defective  or  erioneous  legislation. 
The  people  ure,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  sovereign,  and  if 
they  will  rise  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength  and  demand  of 
the  Legislature  either  the  repeal  of  the  School  Law  which  has 
been  thus  perverted,  or  such  decisive  enactment  as  shall  per- 
petuate the  use  of  some  version  of  the  Bible  in  all  tie  schools, 
their  voice  will  be  heeded  by  their  representatives,  and  the 
mischiefs  which  we  deplore  will  be  at  an  en<l. 

But   I  confess,   from   my    experience  of  the  temper  and 
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spirit  of  those  interested  in  this  pro«?cription  of  the  Bible,  I 
owe  it  to  the  people,  whose  servant  1  am,  to  say  that,  if  they 
would  preserve  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  they  must  speedily 
take  the  cause  into  their  own  hands,  or  the  People's  Schools 
will  soon  be  divested  of  the  charm  which  has  heretofore  dis- 
tinguished the  American  system  of  popular  education,  the 
cultivation  of  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation  by  that  moral 
training  without  which  all  other  instruction  is  worse  than 
wortliless.  For,  in  the  language  of  the  farewell  address  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  ''  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  under  the  exclusion  of  religious 
principle."    (Applause.) 

The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools  is  that  pre^ 
cise  exclusion  of  religious  j)nnciple  which  is  calculated  to  be 
fatal  to  individual  and  national  morality.  And  if,  witli  a 
clause  in  our  law  prohibiting  it  even  to  our  highest  munici|)al 
authority,  the  people  of  this  city  will  longer  endure  it,  this 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  encroachments  upon 
American  instituticms,  which  when  we  are  called  to  meet,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  arre*;t.  Now  or  never  we  are  called  upon 
to  take  this  subject  in  hand.  (Cheers.)  If  this  indignity  Iq 
the  Bible  be  tolerated  here,  the  enemies  of  this  book  of  book? 
will  be  emboldened  by  their  success,  and  presuming  Uj^on  the 
jj^pathy  and  indifference  of  American  Protestants,  a  conflagra- 
tion of  Bibles  will  spread  its  lurid  light,  from  another  sacrile- 
gious bonfire  ;  and  an  outrage  like  that  so  recently  perpetrated 
upon  the  northern  border  of  our  State,  will  smoke  in  our  very 
jnidst.  The  Common  Schools  will  be  robbed  of  their  Bibles 
in  other  cities  and  counties  of  our  State,  and  every  where 
throughout  our  country,  the  strife  between  Bible  and  anti-Bi- 
ble schools  will  endanger  if  it  do  not  utterly  Jrubvert  our  pub- 
lic provision  for  universal  education.  The  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  liirned  to  New- York,  and  multitudes  of  opposite 
sentiments  are  watching  with  eager  interest  the  settlement  of 
this  qu.^stion.  Along  the  Atlantic  border  and  throughout  the 
piighty  West,  where  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  teem? 
>^ilh  a  mixed  population,  lor  whose  chihtren  the  Common 
JSchools  hold  out  the  only  h  )pe  of  edu/^aiion,  the  issue  of  thi« 
contest  awakens  at  this  hour  the  mo>t  keen  and  anxious  con- 
cern.    IS^y  uK^re,  posterity  has  an  enduring  inlerv^st  in  this 
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subject,  to  which  the  present  generation  should  awake.  Nor 
should  we  shrink  from  any  amount  of  toil  and  self-sacri- 
fice to  which  the  early  decision  of  this  question  may  subject 
us.  If  the  conflict  is  to  be  attended  with  tumult,  and  involve 
difficulty  and  danger,  the  considerations  which  are  at  stake 
are  loo  grave  and  important  to  be  hazarded  by  delay.  (Great 
cheering.)  In  the  spirit  of  our  [)atriot  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  their  country  called  for  the  decisive  blow  for  liberty 
and  independence,  we  too  should  come  up  to  the  American 
altar  on  which  is  inscribed  "  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  now  and 
for  ever,"  and  sho'jld  pledge  to  this  motto  "our  lives,  cur  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor."    (Loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 


So  soon  as  these  had  in  some  degree  subsided.  Dr.  Reese 
read  the  following  verses,  composed  by  Frances  Jane  Crosby, 
a  pu|)il  of  the  school  in  the  New- York  Insiitution  for  the  Blind, 
herself  blind  from  her  childhood,  on  liearing  that  the  Bible  was 
banished  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  in  reference  to  the 
present  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle.  By  order  of  the  meet- 
ing, on  motion  of  Mayor  Harper,  they  were  directed  to  be 
printed  in  gold,  and  presented  to  each  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.  It  was  afterwards  resolved  to  have 
them  printed  in  raised  letters,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
published  with  the  Superintendent's  Address: 


My  harp  to  songs  of  g!ri<lnce8 

I  strive  to  wake  in  v;>in; 
Still  on  my  ear  il  vibrat<  r 

A  sad  uriwt'leou.e  strain  ; 
In  i^Iow  and  measured  numbers 

Its  melanclioly  flow 
For  sorrow's  iianti  hath  swept  it, 

II  breathes  the  note  olwo. 


Would  that  iis  mournfid  cndepce 

Might  reach  our  Senale's  ear. 
Its  strains,  perha]  s,  thoujih  humble, 

They  yet  might  deign  tn  hear; 
The  I  leasing  voire  of  tinusands 

Blends  ill  the  eilnle^t  lay, 
"T;.kenotthe  Holy  F  ihle 

From  our  public  schools  away." 
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From  thence  they  learn  the  duty 

Which  to  their  God  they  owe; 
'Tis  this  which  bids  the  current 

Of  warm  affection  flow. 
Those  whose  external  vision 

Is  vailed  in  rayless  night, 
May  read  the  blessed  volume 

With  rapture  and  dehght. 

How  rapid  o'er  its  pages 

The  unerring  fingers  move, 
While  o'er  the  brow  is  wreathed  the  smile 

Of  gratitude  and  love  ! 
Ask  them  what  makes  them  happy, 

And  they  will  quickly  pay, 
"  Take  not  the  Holy  Bible 

From  our  public  schools  away/* 

Take  not  from  us  the  Bible, 

O  Senatorial  band  ! 
Or  else  at  once  in  ruin 

You  plunge  our  happy  land. 
But  one  alternative  remains, 

One  word — 'tis  yours  to  say, 
O  take  not  yet.  we  implore  you 

God's  Holy  Book  away. 


Composed  and  delivered  by 
miss  FRANCES  JANE  CROSB¥, 

Of  the  Neto  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  an 
exhibition  of  a  joint  delegation  of  pupils,  from  the 
Massachusetts,  Neto  York  and  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tutions, before  Congress,  April  29th,  1846. 

Land  of  our  patriot  sires,  Columbia  Hail ! 

On  thy  green  shores  blooms  the  immortal  tree, 

By  them  once  planted,  and  from  North  to  South, 

From  East  to  West  its  lofty  branches  spread. 

And  to  its  top  the  daring  eagle  soars. 

O  land  of  Liberty,  blest  be  thy  name. 

Here  sleep  the  mighty  dead,  thy  heroes  brave, 

Who  pledged  llieir  lives  their  fortunes  and  their  all. 

The  glorious  cause  of  Freedom  to  defend. 

Lo,  high  in  air  thy  banner  proudly  floats, 

Thy  peerless  deeds  by  distant  nations  sung, — 

What  tyrant  power  shall  dare  thy  rights  invade? 

While  in  our  Union's  Capitol  we  stand. 

That  bears  the  Father  of  our  Country's  name, 

A  name  where  each  ennobling  virtue  blends. 

Well  may  each  breast  the  flame  heroic  fire. 

Hail  !  Freemen  Hail !  ye  patrons  of  our  clime. 

Assembled  here  in  one  united  band. 

From  every  state  you  come,  where  granite  cliUs 

Majestic  frown  along  New  England's  shore, — 

Where  victory  perched  on  Saratoga's  height, — 

Where  Susquehanna  cheers  her  smiling  vales  : — 

And  where  like  billows  on  old  ocean's  breast, 

The  rolling  prairie  in  the  night  breeze  waves, 

And  vaior  owns  her  ofl^spring  of  the  South. 

This  evening  in  your  presence  we  appear. 

To  prove  not  vain  benevolence  hath  bid 

The  torch  of  knowledge  o'er  our  minds  to  shine. 

And  ask  of  you  to  light  a  brighter  ray. 

O  turn  not  from  this  sightless  group  away. 

Whose  eyes  In  vain  are  lifted  to  your  own. 

One  glance  to  meet,  but  all  to  us  is  dark. 

Yon  orb  majestic  whose  effulgent  ray, 

All  nature  cheers — alas,  we  cannot  see. 

Nor  tree,  nor  flower,  nor  the  translucent  stream. 

Meandering  gently  through  the  rural  dell : 

We  but  their  fragrance  breathe,  its  murmurs  hear. 

Yet  like  the  visual,  is  the  mental  eye 

Forever  shrouded  in  perpetual  night  ? 

Ah  no !  the  mind  unclouded  may  expand, 

On  her  light  wing  far  distant  realms  explore. 

And  deeply  drink  of  the  pierian  spring. 

Nine  states  to  you  their  sightless  children  send, 

From  homes  philanthropy  for  them  hath  reared. 

One  sacred  link  hath  bound  us  heart  to  heart. 

And  in  one  common  cause  we  all  unite. 

Nor  for  ourselves  alone  the  boon  we  ask, 

We  plead  for  all  whom  mental  darkness  veils. 

Who  sigh  to  share  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 

You  who  have  hearts  to  feel  and  eyes  to  see, 

The  noble  works  of  nature  and  of  art. 

You  cannot  coldly  our  petitions  spurn: 

One  word  of  yours  can  thousands  happy  make, 

Then  speak  it,  we  implore  you,  speak  it  now. 

TO    THE  PUESinEJVT. 

Our  President,  we  humbly  turn  to  thee: 

Are  not  the  Blind  the  objects  of  thy  care? 

Do  they  not  claim  thy  tender  sympathy? 

We  know  thy  influence  doth  wide  extend, 

O  then  for  us  that  influence  exert ; 

The  generous  act  shall  angel  hands  record, 

And  God's  All-seeing  Eye  behold  and  bless. 
Thou  hast  not  on  this  circle  gazed  unmoved; — 
The  chord  must  vibrate  swept  by  pity's  hand. 
O  yes,  e'n  now  its  thrilling  tones  are  heard. 
Soft  as  the  zephyr  on  the  ear  they  fall, 
And  to  the  sightless  whisper  hope  and  joy. 


NEW-YORK  TRIBUNE. 

NEW-YOKK,SATUEDAY,  MARCH  19. 
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^^Tbe  Pupils  in  tlie  Rut«er  s  Female 
InBtitute  arranged  a  very  pleasant  music  party  for  their 
friende  last  evening,  under  tiie  direction  ot'  their 
mufiic  teacher,  Geo.  P.  Root,  Esq.  The  music  consisted 
of  the  Cantata  "The  Flower  Queen,"  composed  by 
Mr.  Root,  to  a  text,  by  Miss  Francis  Jane  Crosby,  a 
graduate  of  the  New- York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
known  as  "  The  Blind  Poetess."  The  plot  is  very 
simple.  The  Flowers  meet  in  the  forest  to  choose  a 
Queen,  and  their  opening  cho»us  is  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  one,  who,  discontented  with  the  world, 
seeks  here  a  hermit  cell.  The  Flowers  in  chorus  and 
song  soothe  him  to  peace,  and  proceed  to  the  election 
of  their  Queen.  Several  Flowers  urge  their  claims  to 
the  honor,  but  before  the  choice  is  made,  night  inter- 
venes, which  closes  the  first  part.  In  the  second  part 
the  choice  ifi  finally  left  to  the  Stranger,  who  confers 
the  garland  upon  the  Rose. 

The  stag^  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute  was  shaded  by 
evergreens  (from  the  spot,  by  the  way,  where  Maj. 
Andre  was  captured  near  Tarrytown),  leaving  the 
center  free  for  the  appearance  of  the  truly  lovely  band 
of  girls,  dressed  in  white,  who  represented  the  varioue 
flowers.  The  part  of  the  Rose  was  sung  by  that  deli- 
cious voice  which  we  heard  the  other  evening  at  Eisfeld's 
soiree.  We  seldom  have  heard  a  voice,  young  as 
that  of  Mies  Thomas,  so  pure  in  its  tenes,  and  so  true. 
It  is  a  gem,  but  a  gem,  the  beauties  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  fully  developed.  Many  a  celebrated  singer 
has  been  less  gifted  by  nature  that  this  young  lady. 
Z.'he  part  of  the  Recluse  was,  of  course,  sustained  by 
Mr.  Root. 

The  other  solos,  duetts,  &c.,  were  given  ijnastyle 
which  showed  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  teacher  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  sweeter,  purer  body  of  tone 
is  seldom  heayd  than  thnt  in  which  the  chorusee  were 


given,  making  proper  allowiuiee  for  tha  a*©  of  the 
chorifitere,  many  of  whom  are  mere  children.  In  a 
few  iflfitunces  we  noticed  slight  variations  fratn  the 
pitch,  but  there  are  few  old  and  practiaed  choira,  in 
which  the  eopratii  and  alci  deprived  of  the  baeia  of 
men's  voices,  and  with  no  dependence  btit  a  pianoforte 
in  a  distant  comer,  could  sing  such  a  body  of  choral 
mufiic  in  half  a  dozen  ditferent  keys  and  a  constant 
variety  of  style,  and  so  seldom  fail  in  achieviag  perfect 
intonation.  •'  The  Flower  Queen"  has  been  performed 
before  both  here,  and  at  the  Spingler  Institute ;  but 
not  having  beard  it,  we  have  not  before  been  able  to 
bear  witness  to  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 
Root's  efforts  in  developing  the  muaiaal  abilities  of  his 
young  artifcte«. 

The  music  is  light  and  sparkling;  and  if  one  finds 
less  of  novelty  and  originality  than  he  would  like,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  composer  had  to  write 
for  young  voices ;  and  no  higher  compliment  could  be 
paid  him,  than  to  say  ibat  his  experience  in  teaching 
has  enabled  him  to  suit  his  music  admirably  to  the 
young  organs  of  his  varions  '  flower  choirs.' 

A  pleasant  scene  occurred  after  the  performance. 
The  young  singers  had  prepared  a  beautiful  basket  of 
flowers,  and  Miss  Crosby  was  conducted  to  the  stage, 
where  Mr.  Root  presented  it,  with  a  few  words  proper 
to  the  occasion,  to  which  the  blind  poetess  replied  in 
a  few  lines,  which  from  some  slight  hesitation  in  their 
delivery,  appeared  to  have  been  extemporaneous. 

The  Hall  was  crowded  and  the  highest  satisfaction 
was  expressed. 


BY 

JUVENILE  SINGING  SCHOOL, 


TOGETHEK   WITH 


The  Flower  Queen;  or,  Coronation  of  the  Rose, 

AT  THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH,  AMHERST, 

Cjmrski)  (Boraing,  M]\  2,  1863. 

Charles  A.  Mirick,  Printer,  Greenfield. 


PROGH^MJVIE 


•1.  CHORUS. — Come  cheerful  companions. 

2.  SONG.— Don't  kill  the  birds. 

3.  SONG. — I  lately  watched  a  budding  flower. 

4.  SOLO  AND  CHORUS.— Few  days. 

5.  TRIO.— Charity. 

6.  DUET.— Shells  of  Ocean. 

7.  CHORUS.— Glory!  Glory!  Hallelujah. 

8.  SONG.— Revolutionary  Tea. 

9.  TRIO. — Our  own  sweet  thoughts. 

10.  SONG  AND  CHORUS.— The  Oaken  Tree. 

11.  SONG. — I'm  a  merry  laughing  girl. 

12.  SEMI-CHORUS.— The  Soldier  of  the  Potomac. 

13.  SEMI^CHORUS.— The  Sun-shine. 

14.  CHORUS. — How  green  are  the  meadows. 

15.  SEMI-CHORUS.— O,  had  I  wings  like  a  dove. 

16.  CHORUS.— Star  of  the  Twilight. 

17.  DUET. — Tell  me  where  do  Paries  dwell. 

18.  SEMI-CHORUS.— Zephyr  of  Nightfall. 

19.  SOLO  AND  CHORUS.— Gay  and  Happy. 

20.  SONG.— Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

21.  CHORUS.— Star  Spangled  Banner. 

22.  SOLO  AND  CHORUS.— The  sweet  little  star. 

23.  GESTURE  CHORUS. 

24.  SONG.— I  love  the  Merry  Sunshine. 

25.  SEMI-CHORUS.— Dream  on  young  hearts. 

26.  SOLO  AND  CHORUS.— Battle  cry  of  Freedom. 

27.  CLOSING  CHORUS. 


By  Grace  De  La  Verit^. 

They  tell  us  we  are  happier  now, 

Than  e'er  we'll  be  again ; 

Then  let  us  sing  with  tuneful  voice, 

Our  simple  wild  refrain. 

Chorus. — We  will  not  sing  of  grief  or  care, 
Nor  of  the  aching  heart ; 
Though  great  or  small  will  feel  a  pang,, 
When  friend  from  friend  must  part. 


If  on  this  earth  we  meet  no  more 
The  thought  our  hearts  may  move 
Then  let  us  sing  in  fairer  lands, 
Far  sweeter  songs  of  love  ! 

Chorus. — We  will  not  sing  &o. 

We  sing  with  joy  and  cheerfulness, 
Which  music  ever  lends, 
We  sing  of  our  dear  Fatherland  ! 
We  sing  of  home  and  friends. 
Chorus.— We  will  not  sing  &c. 


S^^a!^   gIB0®I^©a 


The  Flower  Queen ;  or,  Coronation  of  the  Rose. 

A  CANTATA  IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Words  by  Miss  F.  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess  ;  Music  by  G.  F.  Root,  Esq. 
Argument. — The  flowers  meet  in  a  secluded  dell  in  the  forest,  to  choose  their 
Queen.  A  person  discontented  with  the  world,  seeks,  in  the  same  place,  retire- 
ment from  its  cares  and  disappointments.  The  flowers  tell  of  love  and  duty  ; 
and  the  recluse — learning  that,  to  fill  well  the  station  allotted  by  Providence,  is  to 
be  happy — resolves  to  return  again  to  usefulness  and  contentment  among  his 
fellow-creatures. 


PERSONATIONS. 


Pianist, 

Recluse, 

Rose, 

Lily, 

Crocus, 

Dahlia, 

Heliotrope, 

MiGNONNETTE, 

Japonica, 


Miss  Howe. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mears. 

Miss  Bardwell. 

Miss  Thurston. 

Miss  Carter. 

Miss  Ball. 

Miss  E.  Eastman. 

Miss  Cowles. 

Miss  Franklin. 


Sunflower, 

Violet, 

Tulip, 

Poppies, 

Hollyhock, 
Dandelion, 


Miss  Whitaker.  _ 
Miss  Rowland. 
Miss  A.  Eastman. 
Miss  Hastings. 
Miss  Gunn. 
Miss  Haskins, 
Miss  Katie  Howe. 
Touch-me-not,  Julia  Whipple. 


1.  INTRODUCTION.— Piano. 

2.  CHORUS.— We  are  the  flowers,  &c. 

3.  SONG.     (Recluse.)     Here  would  I  rest,  &c. 

4.  CHORUS.— Rest  thee  here,  &c. 

6.  RECITATIVE.     (Recluse.)     Lost,  lost  in  wonder. 

6.  DUET.     (Rose  and  Lily.)     Would'st  thou  know. 

7.  SONG.     (Recluse.)     O,  gentle  Peace. 

8.  CHORUS.— Who  shall  be  Queen  ? 

9.  SOLO     (Crocus)  and  CHORUS.— I  am  the  first. 

10.  SOLO  (Dahlia)  and  CHORUS.— Peace,  false  pretender. 


11.  DUET    (Heliotrope  and    Mignonnette)    and  CHORUS.— Tis   not 

in  beauty. 

12.  SOLO  (Japonica)  and  CHORUS.— Prized  by  the  beautiful. 

13.  SOLO  (Sunflower)  and  CHORUS.— Make  way,  ye  silly  praters. 

14.  CHORUS. — Say,  where  is  our  favorite  Lily? 

15.  DUET.     (Violet  and  Lily.)     Sister  Flow'rets,  we  are  here. 

16.  SOLO  (Rose)  and  CHORUS.— The  balmy  odors  which  we  bear. 

17.  RECITATIVE.     (Tulip.)     Lo,  twilight  shadows. 

18.  DUET  (Poppies)  and  CHORUS.— Breathe  we  now. 

19.  CHORUS. — Come,  come  quickly  away. 

20.  TRIO  and  SONG.— Hymn  to  Night.— Fold,  O  night. 

21.  SOLO.     (Rose.)     Wherefore  dost  thou  thus  enchant  me. 

22.  CHORUS.— Good  morning. 

23.  CHORUS.— To  the  choice. 

24.  RECITATIVE  and  SONG.     (Hollyhock.)     Softly,  softly,  &c. 

25.  SOLO.     (Dandelion.)     I  will,  &c. 

26.  SOLO.     (Touch-me-not.) 

27.  CHORUS.— We  love  you  all. 

28.  SEMI-CHORUS.— Stranger,  thou  hast  heard  our  claim. 

29.  SONG.     (Recluse.)     'Tis  hard  to  choose. 

30.  CHORUS  OF  HEATHER-BELLS. 

31.  CHORUS. — Prepare  we  for  the  festive  scene. 

32.  FULL  CHORUS. — Coronation  march. — We  come  from  the  palace. 

33.  CHORUS.— Receive  thy  crown. 

34.  SEMI-CHORUS. (Heliotrope,  Mignonnette,   Violet  and  Lily.)     On 

thy  brow,  &c. 

35.  CHORUS  AND  ECHO.— Long  live  our  beauteous  Queen. 

36.  SONG.     (Rose.)     Filled  with  gratitude  and  love. 

37.  CHORUS-MARCH.— We  go  to  fulfill. 

38.  DUET.     Rose  and  Recluse.)     I  bless  the  hand. 

39.  FINALE.     (Rose,  Recluse  and  Solos.)     Light  of  eternal  love. 

TICKETS  15  cents.         To  be  had  at  the  Book  Stores  and  at  the  Door. 

^^  Doors  open  at  6  1-3  o'clock.  Concert  to  commeuoe  at  7  t-9. 


The  Congregationalist. 

^  ■ «» — . — ■ 

BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1867. 

For  the  Congregationalist. 

THE    BLIND    POETESS. 

Those  readers  of  the  Congregationalist 
who  are  familiar  with  Sabbath  school  music, 
have  noticed  the  name  of  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby,  as  the  gifted  authoress  of  some  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  hymns,  con- 
tained in  the  recent  issues  of  Messrs.  Brad- 
bury, Perkins,  and  Phillips.  Probably  few 
who  sing  "  The  Beautiful  Polar  Star,"  "  The 
Orphan,"  "Our  Bright  Home  Above," 
"  Try  to  Live  like  Jesus,"  &c.,  are  aware 
that  the  writer  is  a  poor  blind  girl.  Such, 
however,  i?  the  fact, — and  she  is  dependent 
on  this  divine  gift  of  poesy  and  song  for 
her  daily  bread. 

At  a  Sabbath  school  Teachers'  Institute 
recently  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Perkins,  of  Kew  York,  related  some  touch- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  her.  He  said  that  in- 
stead of  writing  music  for  her  hymns,  she 
usually  furnished  hymns  for  music  that  had 
been  previously  composed! 

When  he  wanted  words  adapted  to  a 
piece  of  music,  he  would  send  for  Fanny, 
and  after  singing  or  playing  it  over  to  her  a 
few  times,  he  would  ask  her  if  she  under- 
stood it?  "  O,  yes!"  she  would  reply,  "I- 
see  just  how  it  is;  I  know  what  you  want." 
She  would  then  cover  her  eyes,  usually  hold- 
ing a  book  before  her  face,  and  sit  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  sometimes  longer,  per- 
fectly absorbed  in  thought.  Then  lifting 
her  head,  she  wonld  say,  "  iJ^ow  I  am 
ready,  Mr.  Perkins;"  and  she  would  repeat 
the  words  of  the  hymn  she  had  composed, 
while  he  wrote  it  down  from  her  lips. 
I  If  he  suggested  trying  the  words  with  the 
music  in  order  to  test  their  adaptation,  she 


would  say,  "  I  know  they  will  fit,  for  I  have 
been  all  through  with  them."  And  Mr.  P. 
remarked  that  "  he  never  knew  her  to  fail," 
in  meter  or  versification,  nor  did  she  fail  to 
make  the  emphatic  words  in  the  hymn  cor- 
respond to  the  emphatic  notes  in  the  music. 
Surely,  she  must  possess  delicacy  of  taste 
and  power  of  adaptation  of  no  common 
order!  The  law  of  compensation,  in  her 
case,  has  produced  astonishing  results.  Her 
simple  faith  and  childlike  trust  in  God  are  - 
also  remarkable. 

Although    often    in    straitened    circum- 
stances, she  is  always  cheerful  and  happy. 
She  never  solicits  aid,  will  not  ask  for  mon- 
ey, even  where  it  is  due  her.     When  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  her  wants,  she  says, 
"  God  always  has  taken  care  of  me,  and  I 
believe  he  alwmjs  willP^    Her  hymns  are 
the  offspring  of  her  religious  life.     The  sim- 
ple outgushings  of  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
embodied  thus  in  sacred  song,  will  minister 
orace  and  consolation  to  thousands.     An  in- 
interesting  incident    occurred    on  the   oc- 
casion just  alluded  to.    A  collection  hav- 
ing   been    proposed,    the     Secretary    an- 
nounced  as   the  result  "forty-two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  that  wouldn't  jingle, 
and  a  fifty-cent  piece  that  would,  if  it  only 
had  something  to  jingle   with!"    Rev.  Ed- 
ward Anderson  immediately  arose  and  said 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  silver  Mexican  dol- 
i  lar,  which  he  took  from  the  b^^fjage  of  Jeff. 
Davis  at  the  time  of  h^s  capture,  and  had  kept 
as  a  memento.    Buti^  thought  i^WQiIld  do 
more  good  in  the  ha^s  -of  Fanny  Crosby. 
It  was  handed  in  amid  much  applause,  and 
a  suggestion  made  that  it  be  sold,  on  some 
future  occasion,  for  hd^ie^fit.  .  I  may  add 
that  Mr.  Anderson  is  O^j^f  th^  venerable 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  honq^pd  Secretary  of  the 
a;  B.  C.  F.  M.  for   forty^yearf .  t  He  was 
colonel  of  the  12th  Hlin(^^cavali;y  during 
the  war,  and  saw  much  harci>  service,  being 
wounded  no  less  than  seven  times,  and  once 
sent  home  as  was  supposed  to  id\e.    He  has 
recently  been  appointed  DistrjJiCt.^ecretary 
of  the  American    Missionary '  Association 
for  Northern  Ohio,  and  has  locatj^  at  East 
Cleveland.  ^'.  m.  ii. 


fctfiiman  auli  Idtttor. 


BOSTON,  THURSDAT,  OCTOBER  28,  1869. 
BLIND   CHILD   POET. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionary Sunday  school,  New  York,  the  Evan- 
gelist says: 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Van  Alstyne  was  made  a  Life 
Member  of  the  Association  by  the  "Snow 
Drops,"  a  class  of  ten  little  girls,  who,  with 
their  teacher,  John  H.  Thalimer,  arranged 
themselves  before  the  pulpit.  The  blind  au- 
thoress was  :ed  out  into  the  broad  aisle  fronting 
the  class,  when  the  beautiful  certificate  was 
presented  to  her  by  the  President,  Mr.  John 


*   Sister  Fanny,  you've  been  looking 
For  the  buds  and  blossoms  fair, 
That  our  tree  has  borne  for  Jesus, 
in  this  garden  ot  His  care. 

With  the  vision  God  has  given, 
You  have  found  them,  "one  by  one," 

And  you've  woven  them  together: 
Skilfully  the  work  is  done. 

But  another  golden  blossom 
We  hiive  found— both  rich  and  rare: 

'lis  the  work  of  little  Snow  Drops— 
For  they  love  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer." 

Little  Snow  Drops  say,  our  sister 

Shall  for  life  a  member  be, 
'.lis  with  gladness  we  receive  you 

As  a  blossom  on  our  tree. 

Now  accept  their  proffered  token ; 

'Tig  a  gift  which  love  commends, 
When  before  the  Father  kneeling, 

Pray  for  all  these  little  friends. 

After  the  presentation  (the  class  passed  to 
their  Feats,  each  one  shaking  hands  with  the 
gifted  authoresss,  and  in  return,  receiving  from 
her  a  kiss  of  affection  which  betrayed  the  deep 
emotions  welling  up  in  her  heart.  A  tender 
chord  had  been  touched.  Many  in  the  audience 
were  affected  to  tears. 


HARPER'S  Bazar, 


WITH 


An   Eight-page    Illustrated    Supplement. 

TEU3IS:    10  CKMS  A   COl'V.— $4  00   A   lEAU,  IN   ADVANCE. 

Stibscriptioiis  may  begin  with  any  Number. 

NEW    YORK,  SATURDAY^ 
"SEPTEMBER   23,  1893. 

FANIsY  CROSBY. 

BY    ANNIE   ISABEL   WILLIS. 

ONE  of  the  brightest,  sunniest  women  in 
the  world  is  "Fanny  Crosby," as  she  is 
familiarly  known,  the  well-known  writer  of 
Sunday-school  hymns.  It  is  not  possible  to 
take  up  a  modern  collection  of  Sunday-school 
or  prayer-meeting  music  without  seeing  her 
name  on  some  of  its  pages.  She  has  proba- 
bly written  more  of  such  hymns  than  any 
ten  living  writers,  and  the  largeness  of  her 
achievements  is  understood  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  she  has  been  blind  since  iu- 
fanc}'. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Mercy  Crosby,  and  was  born  in  1820,  in  South- 
east, Putnam  County,  New  York.  Her  aged 
mother  is  still  living.  The  daughter  was 
named  Frances  Jane.  She  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  six  weeks,  from  maltreatment  of 
the  eyes  for  a  cold  which  had  settled  in 
them.  Means  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
were  not  well  perfected  then,  and  Fanny 
Crosby  lived  a  very  quiet  and  uneventful 
life  with  her  parents  until  she  was  fifteen. 
Then  she  entered  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  city,  and  her  active 
mind  at  once  found  delight  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  branches  of  knowledge.  Her  tastes 
were  always  literary',  and  she  excelled  in 
history,  rhetoric,  English  grammar,  and  liter- 
ature, the  first  three  of  which  she  afterwards 
taught  in  the  same  institution. 

Among  other  things,  the  pupils  who 
showed  an  aptitude  for  it  were  required  to 
learn  poems,  and  then  to  reproduce  them  in 
other  metres.  This  was  fine  drill  for  the 
girl,  who  was  one  day  to  write  songs  that 
would  catch  popular  favor,  besides  thousands 
of  hymns  which  would  be  sung  in  many 
languages. 


While  still  a  pupil  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Crosby  made  a  tour  through 
the  State  in  order  to  secure  new  pupils  for 
the  school,  and  at  this  time  visited  Niagara, 
its  interesting  scenes  being  described  to  her 
by  one  who  was  her  companion. 

So  well  were  her  educational  advantages 
improved  that  in  1847  the  pupil  became  tlie 
teacher,  continuing  this  work  for  eleven 
years.  During  her  bus}'  life  as  student  and 
instructor  she  found  time  for  her  favorite 
occupation  of  verse-making.  In  1844  she 
published  a  book  called  The  Blind  Girl,  and 
Other  Poems,  in  which  a  steel  portrait  of  her- 
self appeared.  Monterey,  and  Other  Poems, 
was  issued  five  years  later,  and  in  1858  A 
Wreath  of  Columbia's  Flowers,  all  volumes  of 
verse.  They  did  not  bring  her  fame,  how- 
ever, and  have  passed  out  of  print. 

During  one  of  her  vacations,  while  a 
teacher.  Miss  Crosby  wrote  the  words  to  a 
number  of  songs  for  Mr.  George  F.  Root, 
among  which  were  "Rosalie,  the  Prairie 
Flower,"  "Proud  AVorld,  Good -by;  I'm 
Going  Home,"  "Hazel  Dell,"  "Honey- 
suckle Glen,"  and  "There's  ]\Iusic  in  the 
Air."  She  also  composed  the  words  of  the 
cantatas  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  The  Flower 
Queen.  All  of  these  pieces  became  very 
popular,  and  the  author's  career  as  a  favorite 
writer  of  words  for  music  was  thus  auspi- 
cioush^  begun. 

Wiiile  teaching  at  the  institution  Miss 
Crosby  met  many  distinguished  persons, 
among  whom  were  Henry  Clay,  General 
Winfield  Scott,  Presidents  Tyler  and  Van 
Buren,  and  Governor  William  H.  Seward. 
She  also  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
woman  to  raise  her  voice  publicly  in  the 
Senate-Chamber,  where,  onone  occasion,  she 
recited  a  poem. 

The  most  fruitful  period  of  her  literary 
life  began  in  1864,  and  has  continued  ever 
since,  for  she  has  for  years  taken  care  of  her- 
self by  hymn-writing.  Her  hymns  were  first 
written  "for  William  B.  Bradbury,  and  her 
connection  with  his  publishing-house — now 
Biglow  (fc  Main  —  has  never  been  broken. 
The  first  hymn  she  ever  wrote  was, 

"We  are  going,  we  are  going 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies," 

composed  February  5, 1864.    From  that  time 
until  now  she  has  composed  the  words  for 


over  twenty-five  hundred  hymns  for  the  firm, 
besides  many  for  other  publishers  and  musi- 
cians. She  has  a  most  remarkable  ear  for  per- 
fect rhythm,  partly  due  to  her  poetical  train- 
ing, partly  to  her  musical  education,  for  she 
learned  to  play  and  sing  well  wjien  young. 
It  is  said  that  very  few  persons  can  compose 
words  for  hymns  or  songs,  because  the  re- 
quirements of  a  piece  of  music  are  so  mathe- 
matically precise  that  not  many  have  the  nice 
ear  which  can  make  every  stanza  go  well 
with  it. 

Added  to  this,  she  can  readily  compose 
words  for  an\'  occasion  if  the  nature  of  the 
celebration  or  the  purpose  of  the  anniversary 
be  described  to  her.  Her  favorite  attitude 
wiiile  composing  is  to  sit  in  a  low  chair  with 
a  little  open  book  held  closely  over  her  e5'es. 
For  this  purpose  she  prefers  a  copy  of  Golden 
Hymns,  and  she  has  worn  out  many  of  them 
in  her  years  of  work.  Wiien  she  has  thought 
out  a  hymn  she  dictates  it  to  some  one,  who 
writes  it  down  for  her. 

The  h3'mn  by  which  Miss  Crosby  is  best 
known  is  probably  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  written  in  1858.  It  has  been  sung 
everywhere  and  in  many  languages,  and  its 
author  has  heard  such  touching  stories  of  the 
good  it  has  done  that  it  is  little  wonder  she 
regards  it  as  the  favorite  child  of  her  brain. 
"Rescue  the  Perishing"  is  another  well- 
known  and  widely  sung  melody;  also,  "Pass 
:\re  Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour,"  "The  Bright 
Forever,"  "  Saviour,  More  than  Life  to  Me," 
"Jesus,  Keep  Me  near  the  Cross,"  and  "  All 
the  Way  my  Saviour  Leads  Me."  The  last 
named  was  suggested  by  a  gift  of  money 
when  it  was  needed  but  not  expected.  A 
piece  entitled  "Keep  Thou  My  Way,  O 
Lord,"  was  written  for  music  already  com- 
posed, and  was  used  for  several  years  as 
the  prayer-song  at  the  ]Mayflower  Mission, 
connected  with  Plymouth  Church. 

Fanny  Crosby  still  lives  in  New  York 
and  continues  her  hymn-writing.  Sheboards 
with  friends,  and  is  taken  on  certain  days  to 
the  office  of  the  firm  for  whom  she  writes, 
where  she  devotes  herself  to  the  work  re- 
quired of  her. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  lier  quiet 
life.  The  way  in  which  this  woman,  de- 
prived of  sight  and  experiencing  many 
troubles,  talks  of  her  lot  is  enough  to  shame 
more  fortunate  ones — though  I  am  not  sure 
Miss  Crosby  would  consider  any  one  more 
fortunate  than  herself.  She  has  the  true 
philosophy  of  living.  It  is  found  in  the  first 
rhyme  she  ever  wrote,  composed  at  the  age 
of  eight : 


*'  Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  I  am, 

Although  I  cannot  see! 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 

Contented  I  will  be. 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  other  people  don't! 
To  weep  or  sigh  because  I'm  blind 

I  cannot  nor  I  won't." 


A  higher  key-note  than  this  has  been 
struck  b}'^  her  since  she  Avrote  that  little 
verse  which  has  been  the  motto  of  her  life. 
She  can  say,  with  Paul,  "  I  have  learned,  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent"; but,  after  all,  the  rhyme  is  perhaps 
only  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
This  Christianlike  "content"  is  what  has 
brightened  her  face,  made  cheerful  her  smile, 
and  given  a  ring  to  her  voice.  It  is  this  that 
enables  her  to  say  emphatically  that  her 
very  blindness  has  been  a  great  blessing,  for 
without  it  she  nught  not  have  had  so  great 
an  influence  nor  so  good  an  education. ' 

Miss  Crosby  is  a  small  woman  who  talks 
and  moves  quickly.  She  always  has  a  smile 
of  greeting  and  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand 
for  her  friends.  She  is  extremely  happy  in 
her  chosen  work,  for  it  renders  her  indepen- 
dent, and  her  heart  is  often  cheered  by  hear- 
ing of  the  good  done  by  her  hymns.  She 
can  sew  and  knit  and  perform  some  house- 
hold duties  as  well,  so  her  life  is  full  of  oc- 
cupation. But  there  are  doubtless  many 
times  when  she  has  leisure  to  think  of  other 
things  than  her  hymns,  and  then  she  must 
find  satisfaction  in  the  memory  of 

"Duties  well  performed  and  days  Avell  spent," 

and  unutterable  happiness  in  "living  back- 
v.^ard  in  the  past  with  all  its  beauty,  and 
forward  in  heaven  with  all  its  good." 
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This  portrait  and  autograph  were  obtaip*e<l  especially 
for  this  sketch.  The  attitude  is  a  char^wcteristic  one.  as 
the  as;ed  poetess  sits  in  a  large  chair  laolding  a  book  in 
herla^ds. 


FANNY     CROSBY 

KATHERINE    MOODY    SPALDING. 

n^OTHING  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
JLN  print  does  justice  to  the  personal- 
ity of  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hynan 
writer,  who  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
women  living.  There  is  a  charm  about 
her  that  is  wholly  apart  from  her  features, 
and  it  is  as  useless  to  transcribe  into  type 
as  it  is  to  photograph  life.  We  experience 
the  same  feeling  when  we  see  the  portraits 
of  certain  people.  The  features  are  their 
own,  but  it  is  a  Pygmalion  statue  before  it 
received  its  soul. 

When  I  received  permission  from  my 
Iriend  to  write  something  about  her,  it 
was  with  the  condition  that  I  should  not 
make  her  "too  good,''  for  she  knew  me  for 
a  partial  biographer,  so,  as  whatever  I  say 
about  her  must  be  done  in  browns,  the 
reader  can  turn  on  the  bright  light  of  im- 
agination, and  then  this  story  will  make 
a  background  for  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  a  consecrated  life  and  its 
activities. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  not  old.  One  of  her 
correspondents,  knowing  of  her  dislike  to 
be  called  aged  in  spite  of  her  eighty  years 
according  to  the  family  Bible,  wrote  con- 
cerning the  delicate  subject:  "'The 
good  die  young,'  so  you  will  be  young  as 
long  as  you  live."  The  casual  observer 
would  say  she  is  homely,  but  after  an 
hour  spent  in  her  society  would  declare 
her  to  be  beautiful.  This  same  observer 
would  express  sympathy  for  her  delicate 
health  and  sightless  eyes,  but  a  brief 
acquaintance  only  would  convince  him 
that  her  "  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten,  because  the  Lord  is  with  her,"  and 
that  to  be  blind,  is,  to  her,  the  blessing  of 
her  life.  I  doubt  if  she  would  know  she 
were  blind  did  not  people  constantly  re- 
mind her  of  the  fact.  She  speaks  of  see- 
ing as  naturally  as  those  about  her.  She 
knows    her  friends  as  quickly   by   their 


voices  as  we  by  sight.  She  has  traveled 
between  New  York  and  her  home  in 
Bridgeport,  alone,  many  times,  and 
even  more  extendively,  going  West  and 
South,  until  very  recent  years,  when  a 
younger  sister  has  been  free  to  devote  her- 
self exclusively  to  her  comfort.  She  goes 
all  over  her  house,  and  arranges  her  toilet, 
without  help,  and  her  hands  are  seldom 
empty  of  their  accustomed  knitting.  At 
this  time  she  is  making  a  bed-spread 
of  openwork  design.  The  long  needles 
have  many  stitches  on  them  and  the  pat- 
tern is  perfectly  carried  out.  She  chats  as 
she  works  and  her  face  beams  with  ani- 
mation as  she  listens.  She  is  a  merry 
companion,  and  her  associates  must 
sharpen  their  wits  to  keep  up  with  her  in 
repartee.  She  is  always  kind,  though, 
for,  however  keen  her  thrusts,  there  is  no 
malice  in  the  tender  heart  that  inscribes 
such  sweet  songs  for  the  comfort  of  the 
ein-sjck  soul.  The  keynote  of  her  life  is 
love.  "You  can't  save  a  man  by  telling 
him  of  his  sins.  He  knows  them  al- 
ready," she  says.  "Tell  him  there  is 
pardon  and  love  waiting  for  him." 
Speaking  of  a  certain  man,  who  had  done 
wrong  she  asked,  "Don't  you  think  he 
waw  a  little  unbalanced  ?  "  Receiving  an 
afRrmative  answer,  she  said,  kindly, 
"Then  let  us  have  charity  for  him." 
Always  kind ! 

Fanny  Crosby  lives  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  at  Mrs.  Williana  Becker's,  756  State 
Street,  where  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Rider,  have  rooms.  She  has  an- 
other sister  here,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Athiug- 
ton,  and  two  nieces,  Mrs.  William  F. 
Tait  of  2027  Main  Street,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Booth  of  422  French  Street. 
She  still  writes  hymns  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  firm  of  Biglow  &  Main,  and 
has  been  a  contributor  of  theirs  for  thirty- 
sight  years.  They  are  very  much  at- 
tached to  her,  and  mark  the  anniversary 


of  her  birthday  each  year  by  some  spe-^ 
cial  atteution.  Some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful experiences  of  her  life  have  come  to 
her  through  her  connecliou  with  this 
firm.  The  fact  that  she  has  written  In 
the  neighborhood  of  5.000  hymns  gives 
some  estimate  of  the  value  of  her  contri- 
butions to  this  house.  For  the  encour- 
agement of  others,  it  may  be  ^-aid  that 
she  was  forty-four  years  of  age  before 
she  began  writing  this  class  of  poetry, 
but  up  to  that  time  she  had  composed 
easily,  and  was  a  teacher  of  English  in 
the  institution  for  the  blind  at  34th  Street 
in  New  York. 

Her  early  life  was  not  without  incident. 
She  became  blind  when  an  infant,  and 
there  being  no  facilities  then  as  now  for 
teaching  the  blind,  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  the  open  air,  and  was  able  to 
climb  trees,  and  run  races  with  the  other 
children,  her  keen  sense  of  feeling  and 
hearing  enabling  her  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  obstacles.  She  says  she  was  treat- 
ed by  her  mother  as  the  other  children 
were,  and  relates  that  when  she  hustled 
herself  into  bed  leaving  her  clothes  in  ' 
the  middle  of  the  room,  her  mother 
would  tell  her  to  get  up  and  hang  them 
up  tidily. 

She    tin  ally    went    to    school    in    New 
York,    where    she    afterwards    became  a 

teacher,  and,  of  course,  a  new  world 
opened  to  her.  It  was  while  here  that 
she  came  to  know  Grover  Cleveland  very 
well,  he  lt)eing  the  secretary  for  three 
years  of  the  Institute  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man.  The  acquaintance  was  re- 
newed after  many  years,  when  Miss 
Crosby  called  at  his  home  in  Lake  wood 
during  a  visit  with  friends.  The  call  was 
so  delightful  that  a  correspondence  was 
begun  which  has  never  been  broken. 
This  was  at  a  time  just  preceding  his  sec- 
ond term  ;  Miss  Ruth  was  the  household 
pet,  and  she  thought  Mrs.  Cleveland  very 
charming. 


The  writing  of  hymns  has  brought  her 
many  friends,  and  she  frequently  receives 
letters  from  people  who  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  them,  and  prominent  people 
have  been  proud  to  call  her  friend.  But 
in  spite  of  these  facts  she  is  never  elated, 
or  vain,  about  them.  She  tells  that  when 
she  was  a  girl  in  the  Institute  she  was  a 
great  pet,  and  was  fast  attaining  airs 
and  vanities  that  were  not  natural  to  her. 
One  day  the  superintendent  called  her 
into  his  office  and  talked  with  her  plainly 
but  tenderly,  telling  her  that  he  had  not- 
ed the  change  in  her.  He  told  her  that 
she  had  a  gift  for  poetry,  and  should  she 
devote  herself  to  her  highest  aspirations, 
and  be  her  sweet,  simple  self,  she  would 
be  a  good  and  useful  woman,  but  that  she 
should  despise  a  flatterer  as  she  would  a 
serpent.  "  You  will  know  when  you 
have  done  a  good  work.  You  have  no 
right  to  be  vain,  it  has  all  been  given  you 
by  the  good  Lord,"  he  said.  He  urged 
her  to  store  her  mind  with  useful  knowl- 
edge. She  cordially  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  followed  it,  with  what  result 
all  the  world  knows. 

Knowing  that  she  was  to  appear  on  the 
same  platform  with  Princess  Scheimmer- 
man  when  she  was  here  a  f«w  years  ago, 
I  asked  her  if  she  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  her,  for  I  well  recollected  that 
at  the  time  she  had  said,  "  The  princess 
will  not  know  me."  Her  face  lighted  up 
at  the  question  and  she  clapped  her  hands 
together  as  she  is  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  wishing  to  emphasize  anything. 
She  not  only  greeted  her,  but  told  her 
that  the  hymn,  "  Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  was  at  one  time  of  the  greatest 
comfort  to  her.  She  was  in  prison  where 
she  was  being  persecuted  for  her  faith, 
and  as  she  lay  down  each  night  to  rest, 
thinking  perhaps  the  morrow  would 
sound  her  death-knell,  she  would  sing  the 
hymu  the  sentiment  of  which  was  so 
precious.  Miss  Crosby  was  greatly 
touched  by  the  pathetic  incident.  This 
hymn  has  been  translated  into  numerous 
languages,  including  Hindu  and  Chinese. 


The  hymu  was  written  under  pressure  for 
time,  haviug  been  composed  and  tran- 
scribed on  paper  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. It  was  written  for  W.  H.  Doane, 
who  had  composed  the  melody  for  which 
he  wanted  words. 

For  eight  years  she  studied  English 
composition  and  rhythm,  and  is  mor- 
bidly sensitive  to  a  false  metre  or  a  flatted 
note  —  for  her  ear  is  musical  as  well. 
Even  if  asleep  she  will  awake  at  the  sound 
of  false  tones  or  rhythm.  A  gentleman 
knowing  this  once  used  it  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  wished  to  see  her,  but  the  at- 
tendants at  her  hotel  were  loth  to  call 
her,  for  they  knew  she  was  sleeping. 
Time  was  short,  and  the  business  pressing. 
Going  into  the  corridor  where  her  room 
was  located,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  horrible 
voice,  all  out  of  tune.  She  immediately 
awakened. 

Fanny  Crosby  has  been  on  many  a  plat- 
form to  plead  for  the  right,  usually  for  her 
Master,  but  there  was  an  eventful  occasion 
when  she  appeared  before  Congress  in  be- 
half of  those  similarly  afflicted.  This  was 
in  1844,  and  she  claims,  not  without  a 
modest  pride,  to  be  the  first  woman  who 
ever  went  before  that  august  body  to  pre- 
sent a  petition.  She  was  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention,  and  those  legislators  must 
have  felt  a  new  respect  and  sympathy  for 
the  blind  in  their  helplessness  after  listen- 
ing to  her  eloquent  appeal.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  others  frona  the  institution 
who  were  there  to  sing  and  demonstrate 
m  various  ways  what  education  could  do 
for  them  as  an  argument  for  governmental 
assistance  for  these  educational  institu- 
tions. At  that  time  she  recited  three 
different  poems  of  her  own  composition, 
upon  repeated  requests  from  the  congress- 
men. 

Miss  Crosby  has  a  fad,  but  It  is  not  cats, 
dogs,  rare  laces,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
ones  femininity  is  supposed  to  collect  in 
quantities.  Her  pets  are  the  railroad  men, 
of  whom  she  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  eight  hundred.    She  is  an  honorary 


member  of  their  association,  ana  nve  years 
ago  was  presented  with  a  badge  which 
she  says  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
whole  world  to  take  from  her.     She  has 
set  her  heart  on  winning  a  million  men 
for  Christ  before  she  dies.     She  speaks  In 
the   highest  terms  of  praise  of  them,  and 
says  she  has  always  received  the  kindest 
attention  from  them.     "  Love  is  the  grand 
and  great  principle  of  the  world,"  she  said 
when  speaking  of  this  work  to  which  she 
is  so  much  devoted.    "  Don't  tell  a  man 
he  is  a  sinner.    Instead,  win  his  confi- 
dence and  naake  him  understand  that  you 
believe  in   him,  and  "  —  here  she  spoke 
feelingly  —  "  never  give  him  up."     "  Not 
one  of  them  was  ever  ugly  to  me,"  she 
says,  in  complete  innocence  of  the  claim 
her    helplessness  would  naturally    have 
upon  the  most  hardened  of  them. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  especially  fond  of  chil- 
dren and  they  are  equally  fond  of  her. 
They  do  not  annoy  her  with  their  frolics 
as  long  as  they  are  good-natured.  She 
has  one  little  grand-nephew  who  dearly 
loves  to  be  with  her,  and  they  have  many 
a  happy  hour  together.  One  pleasant  day 
last  winter  he  came  into  the  house  frona 
his  play  in  the  snow  on  the  lawn  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  insisted  that  she  go 
with  him  for  a  ride  on  his  sled.  She  went. 
He  drew  her  several  times  about  the 
grounds,  and  she  was  as  happy  as  he. 

One  day  we  had  been  out  together,  and 
as  we  were  returning,  she  said,  "  Well,  as 
soon  as  I  get  into  the  house  I  am  going  to 
get  out  of  this  finery,  put  on  a  loose  gown 
and  get  down  to  work." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  asked, 
amused  at  the  thought  of  her  being  able 
to  work. 

"  I  am  going  to  write,"  she  replied.  "  I 
am  trying  to  write  a  hymn  on  a  subject 
never  before  written  about  that  I  know 
of,"  she  said,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to 
arrange  her  thoughts  to  suit  her. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  '.'  was 
my  next  question. 


''  I  shall  work  at  it  iu  my  mind  until  I 
have  thought  it  all  out,  then  I  put  it  on 
paper."  She  carries  everything  in  her 
mind.  If  she  is  at  a  loss  for  a  line  or  a 
fact,  she  has  a  habit  of  quickly  putting 
her  hands  over  her  mouth,  and  tightly 
grasping  the  small  book  which  she  always 
carries  if  she  speaks,  and  which  usually 
lies  in  her  lap.  This  is  but  niomentary, 
however,  for  the  keen  mind  soon  recalls 
what  it  searches  for.  She  often  relates  the 
first  rhyme  that  she  ever  made,  and,  al- 
though she  was  but  a  child,  not  yet  ten 
years  of  age,  it  is  a  true  character  sketch 
of  her  happy  nature.  These  were  the  | 
lines  :  i 

*'  O,  what  a  happy  soul  I  am  | 

Althoiigh  I  cannot  see  ; 
I  am  resolved  that  iu  this  world 

Contented  I  will  be. 
How  many  blessings  I  eujoy 

That  other  persons  don't, 
To  weep  or  sigh,  because  I'm  blind 

I  cannot,  nor  I  won't !  " 

This  gifted  woman  is  in  constant  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  in  meetings  of  a  reli- 
gious character  and  is  frequently  in 
conapany  with  Ira  D.  Sankey,  with  whona 
she  has  been  associated  at  the  Biglow  & 
Main  firm,  and  iu  whose  fanaily  she  an- 
nually naakes  long  visits.  For  many 
years  she  went  to  Northfield,  Mass., 
where  she  assisted  in  the  program  of  the 
Bible  Institute.  She  has  a  clear  voice, 
with  a  strong  carrying  power  which  can 
be  heard  by  a  large  audience.  She  is  al- 
ways helpful  and  inspiring,  and  many  a 
strong  heart  has  melted  to  tears  by  her 
gentle  persuasion.  She  is  filled  with  a 
fund  of  humorous  stories,  and  smiles 
quickly  follow  the  tears  as  she  relates 
them.  When  speaking  she  stands  by  a 
table  or  desk  resting  one  arm  upon  it ;  in 
the  other  hand  she  holds  the  small  book 
referred  to  previously  and,  if  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  or  thought,  raises  it  quickly  to 
her  lips.  I  have  seen  her  leave  the  plat- 
form to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  crowd  of 


people  waiting  with  various  emotioua  lo 
take  her  by  the  hand  aad  tell  her  how 
her  words  have  touched  them  —  women 
with  tears  streaming  all  unheeded  down 
their  cheeks,  who  have  whispered  a  word 
in  her  ear  as  they  kissed  her,  and  received 
fiom  her  a  warm  hand-clasp  and  just  the 
sympathetic  word  that  makes  the  world 
akin. 

Miss  Crosby  is  not  totally  blind.  She 
can  distinguish  day  from  night,  and  can 
see  the  lightning  flash,  but  it  is  only  to 
such  strong  contrasts  that  the  optic  nerve 
responds.  She  has  ways  ot  knowing 
when  she  conaes  to  obstructions  by  the 
diflerence  in  the  atmosphere,  her  nerves 
being  so  sensitively  attuned.  She  feels 
the  difference  in.  the  air  at  the  street  cor- 
ners, and  realizes  that  she  has  conae  to 
the  end  of  a  block  and  that  there  must  be 
a  curbstone  near  by.  She  goes  up  and 
down  stairs  guided  by  the  hand  rail,  and 
gets  about  her  rooms  easily.  Her  hands 
are  delicate,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  all 
they  touch,  as  are  those  of  all  blind 
people.  Her  judgments  of  those  about 
her  are  accurate  and  often  astonishing  in 
their  detail.  She  comes  to  her  conclu- 
sions through  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
"That  is  a  kind  man,  I  like  his  voice," 
or,  "  I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
more  of  that  person,  T  ana  afraid  of  him," 
she  will  say.    She  was  seated  next   to  a 

stranger  m  a  hotel  at  dinner.  Afterwards 
a  friend  who  knew  his  character  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  him.  "  He  is  a 
deep,  vile,  bad  man,"  she  quickly  re- 
plied. It  was  true.  He  had  only  spoken 
to  the  waiter,  and  there  had  been  no  con- 
versation to  give  a  keynote.  Conversing, 
with  a  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
scornfully  of  a  good  impulse,  she  ex- 
claimed to  those  about  her:  "  Get  me  a 
hammer,  and  let  nae  raise  a  bump  of  rev- 
erence on  this  man's  head  !  "  When  in- 
congenial  company  she  is  the  happiest 
guest  of  them  all,  and  will  entertain  them- 
in  a  merry  mood  with  her  fund  of  anec- 
dote and  quick  retort. 


Looking  back  over  the  eventful  life  of 
this  wonaan,  ho  seemingly  handicapped 
at  its  very  threshold,  we  are  encouraged  to- 
contemplate  the  good  that  she  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  and  to  catch  sonaething^ 
of  the  inspiration  of  her  faith  and  devo- 
tion. That  she  has  many  years  of  life  yet 
left  to  devote  to  the  Master  no  one  who- 
knows  her  strong  constitution  and  hope- 
fulness can  doubt.  She  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  what  a  consecrated  life  may- 
be. She  is  a  broad-minded  and  whole- 
souled  Christian,  free  from  bigotry,  cant 
or  narrowness.  She  seeks  ever  to  know 
the  Father's  will,  and  does  it  just  as  nat~ 
urally  as  that  of  a  beloved  parent.  She  i» 
a  living  testimony  of  Christian  faith. 

Bridgeport^  Conn. 


•THE  HEKALD, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

n:^Tr  "^"^    January    190S  

&TVTv^  Crosby,  \\vc  ii\\T\d  ^^mxv  AwvWtv . 

By  Hattie  Mulhem. 
We  need  only  to  pick  up  a  gospel 
hymn  book  and  turn  over  a  few  leaves 
and  we  will  be  sure  to  come  across  the 
name  of  Fanny  Crosby  or  Fanny  J. 
Crosby.  Who  has  r^ot  sun^  her  hymn*. 
"Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle  Savior,"  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue  the  Per- 
ishing-," "This  Is  My  Story,  this  Is  My 
Song  Praising  JVfV  Savior  AH  the  Day 
Long?"  and  many  more  besides  we 
learned  in  Sunday  school  and  love  still 
to  sing  those  dear  familiar  hymns,  yet 
how  few  are  familiar  Avith  the  pathetic 
hfe  of  her  who  wrote  them.  Frances 
Jane  Crosby       was     born  in  southeast 

1«^>o''"1t'''^H"^^'*  ^'^^'  ^ork.  March  24, 
riS;  K  ^"l".^^  ^'^^  ^"  a  little  valley, 

ulti  I  "t  ^ushmg  stream,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  Croton  river,  and  Fanny 
tnTiV  /^membered  the  murmuring 
^ound  of  the  waters.  When  she  waS 
only  0  weeks'  old  she  was  attacked 
with  an  affection  of  the  eyes.  Medical 
counsel  was  called,  but  either  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis  was  not  taken,  or  else 
her  case  was  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man skill,  which  ever  way  it  was  all 
applications  and  remedies  applied  failed 
to  take  effect,  and  baby  Fanny  became 
totally  and  hopelessly  blind.  Merci- 
fully for  her  this  misfortune  came  when  ' 
she  was  so  young  that  she  did  not 
know  her  loss,  but  grew  up  to  be  a 
playful  little  girl  who  had  her  full  share 
of  din  and  fun  v.ith  other  children,  a 
child  whom  people  loved  because  of  her 
happy  disposition.  But  when  they  saw 
her  stumble  in  her  play,  and  looked 
upon  her  sightless  ba  ^  chey  sighed  and 
■  pitied  her.  But  Fanny,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  want  to  be  pitied,  for  she  was  a 
plucky  little  thing,  and  as  if  to  ward 
off  all  ill-advi»ed  but  well-meaning 
condolence,  she  >\Tote  when  only  8 
years  old  the  following  somewhat 
crude  lines: 

"O.  what  a  happy  soul  am  I. 

Although  I  cannot  see, 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  woiia 

Contented  I  will  be; 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  othec  people  don't! 
To  weep  and  sigh  becau.se  I'm  blind 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't." 


Fannjr's  loss  of  sight  quickened  her 
memory  and  intensified  her  sense  of 
touch  and  of  hearing:.  Sometimes  after 
long  absence  we  may  forget  the  linea- 
ments of  a  friend's  face,  but  the  blind 
will  not  forget  the  tone  of  the  voice  and 
touch  of  the  hand.  So  acute  was 
Fanny's  .  memory  that  in  her  early 
years  she  committed  to  heart  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  four  gospels  of  the  New  Testament. 
When  she  was  about  9  years  old  she 
was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  where  the  family  remained  for 
lour  years,  and  where  her  father  died. 
His  death  broke  up  for  a  while  her 
eager  pursuit  after  an  education.  This 
would  have  been  serious  for  Fanny  if 
it  were  not  for  the  important  event 
which  occun'ed  when  she  was  15  and 
changed  the  course  of  her  after  life. 
This  happy  event  was  her  entrance  Into 
the  New  York  institution  for  the  blind, 
where  she  became  one  of  their  bright- 
est pupils.  When  noted  visitors  called 
for  inspection,  or  on  occasions  of  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  as  was  once  given  be- 
fore the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, Fanny  Crosby  was  given  the 
most  important  place  as  best  illustrat- 
ing tlie  possibility  of  educating  the 
blind.  The  managers  also  utilized  her 
factulty  for  verse-making  and  she  gen- 
erally recited  poetry  of  her  own  com- 
posing, of  which  the  following  stanza 
is  an  extract: 

"Contented,   happy,   though  a  siffhtlft.<i3  band. 
Dea^    friends,      this     evening      we    before    you 

stand; 
We  for  a  moment  your  attentioi;  claim, 
And  trust  tbat  boon  will  not  be  asked  in  vain.'* 

She  remained  in  this  institution  for 
12  years  as  a  student  and  then  became 
a  teacher  herself.  She  taught  English 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  Roman  and 
ancient  history.  While  teaching  she 
came  in  contact  with  many  men  of 
note.  Grover  Cleveland  was  for  some 
time  attached  to  the  office  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  treated  her  with  marked 
courtesy  and  kindness,  which  she  al- 
ways recollected  and  often  spoke  of 
with  pleasure.  And  also  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Henry  Clay,  and  she  has 
often  told  of  his  emotion  when  he 
thanked  her  for  the  comforting  lines  of 
poetry  she  sent  him  at  the  time  of  his 
son's  death.  I  think  it  was  at  this 
time  she  wrote  her  two  most  popular 
poems,  "Bells  at  Evening"  and  "Rosa- 
lie, the  Prairie  Flower,"  which  netted 
her  the  handsome  royalty  of  nearly 
:P3,000.  It  was  in  1876  that  she  first 
met  Ira  D.  Sankey,  and  they  have  been 
closely  associated  together  ever  since, 
Fanny  rendering  Sankey  great  assist- 
ance in  his  Avork  of  compiling  gospel 
hymns.  And  we  who  heard  him  speak 
here  in  our  city  remember  his    tender 


reference  to  Fanny  Crosby.  How  he 
spoke  of  purchasing  a  ring  in  Jeru- 
salem, which,  after  returning  home,  he 
placed  upon  the  finger  of  Fanny 
Crosby;  and  although  Fanny  cannot  see 
it,  she  loves  to  feel  and  handle  it  and 
talk  about  its  coming  from  Jerusalem. 

Notwithstanding  her  physical  condi- 
tion, love  and  marriage  entered  into  the 
life  of  Fanny  Crosby.  When  at  the  in- 
stitution a  frientlship  sprung  up  be- 
tween her  and  Alexander  Van  Alstyne, 
a  student.  This  friendship  ripened  into 
love  and  they  were  married.  We  do 
not  know  much  about  this  part  of  her 
history  further  than  that  they  were 
both  blind,  and  that  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
had  attained  some  distinction  as  a  mu- 
sician. The  public  first  knew  the  hymn- 
writer  by  the  name  of  Faimy  Crosby 
or  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  and  this  name  has 
been  retained.  Her  near  associates 
and  friends  know  her  by  the  simple 
name  of  Fanny.  Although  she  does  not 
need  a  special  inspiration  in  order  to 
write,  yet  her  best  hymns  have  been 
written  on  occasions  of  some  deep  emo- 
tion. One  day  a  friend  came  to  see  her 
and  made  her  a  present  of  ten  dollars. 
This  stirred  up  Fanny's  feelings  and 
made  her  think  of  the  leadings  of  Prov- 
idence, and  under  its  inspiration  she 
wrote  that  beautiful  hymn.  "All  the 
Way  My  Savior  Leads  Me."  And 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  was  sug- 
gested by  an  earnest  conversation  with 
a  Christian  on  the  subject  of  secunty 
and  comfort  in  Christ.  It  is  said  that 
that  imperishable  hymn,  "Rescue  the 
Perishing,"  was  written  under  the  im- 
pulse of  some  deep  emotion.  A  touch- 
ing incident  occurred  in  her  life  in  con- 
nection with  this  hymn.  One  night  she 
attended  a  mission  meeting  and  "Res- 
cue the  Perishing"  was  sung.  During 
the  meeting  a  young  man  arose  and 
told  the  story  of  his  wanderings.  He 
had  a  little  while  before  been  aimlessly 
walking  the  streets,  without  work, 
without  a  cent  in  his  pockets,  hungry 
and  pressed  with  temptation.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  singing  attracted  his  at- 
tention. He  entered  the  hall.  They 
were  singing  "Rescue  the  Perishing." 
It  met  his  case  and  his  heart  broke  in 
penitence.  In  his  own  word.s,  "I  was 
just  ready  to  perish,  but  that  hymn  by 
the  grace  of  God  saved  me."  A  pathetic 
scene  followed.  The  young  man  was 
much  moved  when  he  was  brought  up 
and  introduced  to  a  blind  woman  and 
told  that  she  was  the  author  of  that 
hymn.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
Fanny  wrung  his  hand  while  the  tears 
rained  down  her  cheeks,  for  her  heart 
overflowed  with  thankfulness  to  God 
that  at  least  one  perishing  one  had 
been  rescued  through  the  singing  of 
that  hymn. 

When  young.  Fanny  joined  the  Meth- ., 


odist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  still  a 
member  of  that  bodj-.  But  her  broaf 
heart  takes  in  in  love  every  one  whu. 
loves  a  crucified  Savior,  of  whateverj 
denomination,  and  every  Christiai 
heart  in  America,  yes,  and  over  thb 
water,  too.  loves  the  name  of  Fanny  J-, 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer. 

THE  PRESS, 

Philadelphia,  Peun. 
i^atc- 

BLIND,  BUT  AUTHOR 
OF  5000  HYMNS 

Reception      Given      for  Fanny 

Crosby     at     All-day  Services 

Held    in     the      East  Baptist 
Church. 


All-day  sev vices  of  unusual  interest 
were  held  yesterday  in  the  East  Baptist 
Church,  Rov.  Dr.  C.  H.  Woolston,  pastor, 
in  connection  with  the  fifty  days'  revival 
meetings.  Fanny  Crosby,  the  popular 
blind  hymn  writer,  was  recipient  of  an 
ovation  in  the  afternoon,  when  many 
of  her  hymns  were  .sUng.  She  told  the 
story  of  her  life  and  gave  the  history 
of  a  few  of  her  r>(.XH)  hymns. 

She  will  be  83  years  old  on  ^Nlarch  21 
and  remembers  meeting  Presidents  Tyler 
and  Van  Buren.  Henry  Clay,  William  H. 
Seward   and   General   Wlnfleld  Scott. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  her  hymns 
she  places  "Recall  the  Perishing,"  "Sav- 
ed by  Grace,"  "I  Shall  Know  Him"  and 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus." 

She  is  under  medlunx  size  and  has  a 
cheerful,  sunny  countenance.  When  six 
weeks  old  she  became  blind  and  wrote 
her  first  song  when  8  years  old.  She 
could  climb  a  tree  and  ride  a  horse  when 
10  years  of  age. 

There  were  many  eminent  ministers. 
Christian  workers,  gifted  singers  and 
composers  present.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  C.  E.  McClelland,  Rev.  E. 
C.  Romine,  Rev.  .T.  B.  Ely,  Rev.  H.  S. 
Smith  and  Rev.  William  Ross. 
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We  shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  privi- 
lege we  enjoyed  yesterday,  when  we  had  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving a  visit  from  Mrs.  Fannie  Crosby.  Although  blind 
this  gifted  hymn-writer  has  a  record,  which  is  a  marvel  to 
us,  of  being  the  author  of  over  five  thousand  hymns. 
Some  of  these  hymns  are  very  popular  in  the  school. 
Among  them  are  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "All  the 
Way  My  Saviour  Leads  Me,"  and  "Pass  Me  Not,  O 
Gentle  Saviour." 

Mrs.  Crosby,  Fannie  Crosby  as  she  likes  to  be  called, 
expressed  a  personal  interest  in  us  and  said  it  had  been 
her  desire  to  visit  the  school  since  she  first  heard  of  it. 
Although  her  stay  here  was  brief,  she  found  time  to  ad- 
dress a  number  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  one  of  the 
schoolrooms. 

We  noticed  that  she  held  a  little  book  in  her  hand 
while  speaking  and  were  told  that  this  was  a  habit  of  hers. 
It  seems  a  help  in  concentrating  thought  on  her  subject. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  sight  when  six 
weeks  old,  but  with  the  loss  came  the  gift  of  writing  poe- 
try and  a  mind  which  she  might  use  in  the  service  of  God. 

As  a  child  she  was  always  happy.  She  could  climb 
trees  Hke  a  squirrel,  and  ride  horseback  without  a  saddle 
or  bridle,  holding  by  the  mane.  At  eight  she  wrote  her 
first  verse  the  spirit  of  which  shows  that  her  affliction 
was  no  bar  to  her  happiness.  She  recited  the  verse  for 
us,  saying,  ' '  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  laugh  for 
there  is  not  a  bit  of  poetry  in  it;  but  there  is  a  principle." 


"Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  I  am,  although  I  can  not  see, 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world  contented  I  will  be; 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy  that  other  people  don't, 

To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind  I  can  not  nor  I  won't." 
The  same  loving  spirit  that  is  characteristic  of  all  her  works 
was  manifest  in  her  talk,  which  was  very  sweet  and  earn- 
est. She  said,  ' '  I  want  you  to  love  me,  because  I  love 
you."  She  urged  us  to  be  happy,  and  to  Hve  to  do  good 
and  to  make  others  happy.  She  recited  a  sweet  poem, 
*'  Mother's  Lullaby,"  and  also  her  latest  poem  as  follows: 

Submission. 


''Not  always  on  the  mountain 

The  sweetest  flowers  we  fmd; 
But  sometimes  in  the  valley, 

With  cypress  branches  twined, 
We  see  their  buds  unfolding. 

Their  blossoms  bending  low, 
A  hallowed  fragrance  breathing 

Where  Marah's  waters  flow. 
"O  valley  of  submission! 

Where  once  the  Son  of  God, 
Our  patient,  loving  Saviour, 

In  lonely  silence  trod — 
And  when  our  hearts  are  breaking, 

To  Him  we  there  may  go 
And  feel  that  He  is  nearer, 

Where  Marah's  waters  flow. 
"O  Valley  of  Submission! 

Where,  leaning  on  his  breast. 
We  tell  Him  all  our  sorrow 

And  feel  the  calm  of  rest — 
Though  oft  He  leads  us  gently 

Where  verdant  pastures  grow. 
His  mercy  shines  the  brightest 

Where  Marah's  waters  flow." 


After  her  talk  Fannie  Crosby  said  she  would  like  to 
shake  hands  with  all  who  wished  it.  This  gave  everyone 
present  an  opportunity  to  thank  her  personally  for  the 
beautiful  talk  she  had  given  us,  and  to  express  our  reah- 
zation  of  the  great  good  she  has  done  to  thousands  of 
, people  in  the  country;  and  this  not  alone  through  her 
hymns,  but  by  her  spirit  of  contentment  and  her  words 
of  advice  and  cheer.  Rutha  Curtiss. 

{Edited.) 

1 
The  84th  birthday  of  Miss  Fanny- 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymg^  writer,  will 
I  take  place  on  M'ttufll  "f I*,  and  her  many 
friends  and  admirers  all  over  this  coun- 
try are  uniting  to  make  it  a  notable 
event.  She  has  received  a  letter  from 
ex-President  Cleveland,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  blind  during  the  years  Miss  Crosby 
was  there.     Mr.  Cleveland  says: 

"As  an  old  friend  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  congratulate  you  on  your  com- 
ing birthday,  which  marks  so  many 
years  of  usefulness  and  duty.  I  am  re- 
joiced to  know  that  your  character  and 
work  are  amply  appreciated  by  good, 
kind  friends  who  stand  about  you  in 
your  advancing  years  to  cheer  and 
comfort  you.  I  remember  with  keen 
satisfaction  an  association  of  50  years 
ago,  and  it  gratifies  me  to  say  that  you 
who  have  brought  cheer  and  comfort  to 
so  many  in  the  past  richly  deserve  now 
the  greatest  amaunt  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment and  all  the  rich  recom- 
pense which  the  love  of  friends  and  the 
approval  of  God  can  supply.  With 
2very  kind  wish,  I  am  your  sincere 
!riend, 

"GROVER  CLEVELAND." 
Miss  Crosby  was  bom  with  an  affec- 

ion  of  the  eyes  which  soon  resulted  in 

)lindness,   and   at   15  years   of  age   she 

•ntered    the    New   York    institution    for 

he  blind.     Until  this  last  year  she  re- 

ided  in  this  city.     She  now  lives  with 

V  sister  on   State  street,   Bridgeport, 

:t:^ 


BLIIIO  PO[I,  IS  83, 

♦ 

The  Famous  Writer  of  Hymns 

Feasted  by  Her  Publishers 

at  a  Reception. 


SHE  JOKES  ABOUT  HER 

AGE  AND  EATS  CAKE. 


Says  She    Has   Been    Repj^ed   a 

Year    Older    Than    She     Is, 

"Which  No  Woman  Likes." 


There's  music  In  the  air  : 

When  the  infmt  m-orn  is  nigrh. 
And  faint  its  blush   is  5'efvn 

On  the  bright  and  laughing  sky; 
Many  a  harp's,  ©cetatic  sound 
Comfts  with  the  thrill  of  Joy  profound. 
While  we   list  enchanted  tlhere 
To  the  music  In  the  air. 
I     This  is  a  verse  from  one  of  the  mofit 
1  famouiS   of  the  poems  of    Mies    Frances 
j  Jane  Crosby,  who  celebrated  h«r  eig<hty- 
thlrd   bdrthday    y-esterday.      One    of   the 
most  popular  of  iher  hymns  Is  "Sa/fe  In 
th-i  Arms   of  Jesus."     She  ds  a  musical 
'  composser   as    well    as   a   poet   a.nd   some 
of    her    poems    aJid   ihymn«3    she    set    to 
music 

Wherever  (Jhriis^i^m  hymns  are  sung, 
th©  name  of  "F^nny''  Crosiby  Is  known 
and  honored.  Protestant  churches 
throughout  tihe  wKjrkJ  sin.^  the  hymns 
o£  the  "Blind  Hymn  Writer,"  for  Miss 
Crosiby  has  been  blind  since  she  was 
Blx  iweeikJs  old,  ^ihen  she  lost  her  eye- 
fflffhit  throutfch  a  fever. 


She  ^as  born  on  March  24,  1820,  and 
resterday  she  lauglhdn^ly  said  that  many 
persons  had  thougiht  thiLs  was  her  ei^h- 
thi^^d^^  'b'irthday  Instead  of  her  edg-hty- 

""^oa  know,  no  woman  likes  to  be 
called  older  than  her  agpe,  and  so  -please 
»ay  that  I'm  only  elg-hty-three  to-day, 
no:  ei^hty-ffour.''  and  Phe  laughed  as 
gayly  as  a  grirl,  for  despite  her  affliction 
and  her  years,  she  is  as  blythe  and  op- 
timiistic  as  amy  lass  of  sevemteen. 

"I  intend  to  live  to  be  at  le«ast  106," 
she  continued.  "That  was  the  af?e  at 
which  my  grandmother  died  and  I  am 
so  fvtrongr  and  hearty  tihat  I  have  no 
dou'bt  I  shall  live  as  ]OTvg  as  she  did 
I  am  glad  to  live,  for  I  enjoy  every  min 
ii'te  of  my  life.  God  'has  given  me  great 
Joys,  and  I  find  that  I  never  think  of  mv 
affliction  unless  someone  mentions  blind- 
ness.'' 

Mlsg  Crosby  was  'born  in  Putnam 
County.  N.  Y,.  and  was  educated  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
then  became  a  teaicher  there.  It  was 
whi'le  «^e  was  a  teacher  that  she  met 
Henry  Clay.  She  was  selected  to  wel- 
come him   with  a  poem. 

Her  home  is  in  Bridg-aport.  Conn., 
where  she  livea  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Rider.  She  is  visiting  at  the 
home  of  Ira  D.  Sawkey,  the  evangelist. 
In  Brooklyn.  In  1858  she  was  married  t« 
Alexander  Van  Alatyne.  a  blitid  musi- 
cian, but  has  always  been  known  as 
Fanny  Crosby.     Her  husband  is  dead. 

The  publishers  of  her  works,  at 
Twentieth  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
'Manhattan,  held  a  reception  yesterday 
afternoon  in  her  honor,  and  Miss  Crosby 
was  greatly  pleased  at  the  attention. 
There  was  a  feas't.  inicluding  a  birthday 
cake  with  elg-hty-three  candles.  She  re- 
cited one  of  her  poems,  "^Street  Sounds," 

a  prose  composition  called  "The  Quak- 
er s  Sermon,"  and  other  selections 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Vail,  of  the  publishins 
company,  was  toastmaster,  or,  as  Mro 
sVail  called  it,  "head  waitress." 


piinTTJ^n  Writer,  Old  Friend  di 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Opposes  Third  Term 


Krs5  France. 5  J  Cros&y 


Miss  fctgi^by  Thus  Comments 

After  Receiving  Letter  from 

Fcrmer  President. 


CELEBRATES  HER  BIRTHDAY 


Eighty-Four  Years   Old,  She   Has 
Learned    to    Judge    Char- 
acter by  the  Voice. 


:  In  the  rooms  of  her  publishers,  at  Twen- 
tieth street  and  Fifth  avenue.  Miss  Fannie 
Crosby,  blind  hymn  writer,  celebrated  lier 
eighty-fourth  birthday  yesterday.  Miss 
Crosby  is  tlie  most  famous  hymn  writer  of 
her  sex  In  the  world.  She  has  written  more 
than  five  thousand  hymns  for  one  publishing 
house  alone,  and  if  those  which  are  scat-  , 
tered  in  other  publications  could  be  i-ecorded 
the  number  woulu  bo  greatly  augmented. 
:  When  Mi.~s  Crosby  Wits  a  comparatively 
young  woman  she  lived  for  awnile  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Thirty-fourth 
street  and  Ninth  avenue.  Former  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  .then  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
was  the  secretary  to  the  president  of  the 
Institution. 

Miss  Crosby  sympathized  with  the  ambi- 
;tious  youth,  who  spent  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  clerical  labors  in  pursuing 
his  law  studievS,  and  the  young  man  who 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  an  active  life 
in  the  world  of  men  pitied  and  admired  the 
cheery  soul  who  was  doomed  to  go  through 
lifa  with  her  talents  hampered  by  her  afflic- 
tion. 

.  WRITES    HER    A    LETTER    NOW. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  heard  that  Miss  Cros- 
by was  about  to  celebrate  her  eighty-fourth 
•birthday,  he  sent  her  this  letter  of  con- 
gratulation;— 

My  Deab  Miss  Crosby:— As  an  old  friend  it 
Is  a  great  nleasuro  to  con^atulate  you  on  your 
coming  birthday,  which  marks  so  m<in,>'  years  of  I 
usefulness  and  duty,  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that 
your  charactor  and  work  are  amply  u})ijrec-iateiL 
by  good,  kind  friends  who  stand  about  you  lu  | 
your  advancing  years    to  cheer  and  comfort  you.      ; 

I  remember  Avith  keen  sati8fa<:tlou  an  asso- 
ciation <jf  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  gratifies  me  to 
eay  that  you  who  have  brong-ht  cheer  and  com- 
fort to  so  many  In  the  past  richly  dfscrve  now 
the  greatest  amount  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
and  all  tho  rich  rocomi>eiisc  which  the  love  of 
friends  and  aooroval  of  God  can  supply.  With 
every  kind  wi6h  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 

GEOVBR  CLKViiLAND. 
This  greatly  delighted  the  old  hymn  writer 
And  was  her  most  prized  birthday  token. 

"Grover  Cleveland  has  a  gentle,  beautiful 
nature,"  she  said  yesterday.  "I  like  him 
very  much  indeed." 

"How  would  you  like  him  to  be  President  ' 
again?"  she  was  asked. 

"I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all,"  she  said  brisk- 
ly. "No  third  term  for  any  one,  I  say,  no 
matter  how  good  a  man  he  is." 

Coming,   as   it  did,   from  a   little   bent   old  | 
woman  who  has  spent  all  her  life  in  writing 
religious  verses,  this  vigorous  political  prin- 
ciple seemed  impressive. 

wouldn't  vote  for  him. 
"No,"  she  continued,  "I  wouldn't  vote  for 
him  for  a  third  term.  Not  that  1  would  vote 
for  anybody,  for  that  matter;  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  women  need  the  ballot  to  give 
them  influence.  I  think  if  women  voted  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  cap  pulling. 

"When  they  have  families  they  will  find 
in  them  all  the  opportunity  that  they  w^ant 
to  influence  others  towards  good  govern- 
ment." 


Miss  Crosby  has  never  learned  to  read  the 
raised  letters  which  most  blind  persons 
learn  nowadays,  nor  can  she  write  at  all, 
except  when  her  hand  is  guided.  The  mar- 
vellous hymns  which  have  eclioed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  where- 
ever  Methodism  lifted  its  banners  have  been 
written  down  by  anyone  who  happened  to  be 
at  hand,  and  consequently,  her  original 
manuscripts  are  in  many  varieties'  of  hand- 
^-rlUng. 

But  to  compensate  her-  for  what  she  has 
missed  in  life  Miss  Crosby  has  two  remark- 
able faculties.  She  can  make  admirable 
vei-ses  at  any  time  without  a  moment's 
hesitation: 

She  has  also  a  wonderful  memory.  The 
Bible,  which  has  been  read  to  her  from  child- 
hood, she  knows  as  few  persons  do  now- 
adays, and  can  recite  passages  appropriate 
to  any  occasion,  giving  verse  and  chapter. 

Miss  Crosby  possesses  a  keen  mind,  a  fine 
sense  of  humor  and  an  acute  appreciation 
of  human  nature.  She  said  yesterday  that 
she  judges  most  persons  by  the  voice  rather 
than  by  the  touch  of  their  hands. 

'*Beware  of  the  too  smooth  voices,"  says 
Miss  Crosby,  "but  beware  also  of  those 
which  have  no  tenderness  at  all." 


^^^-itff^  Fanny  Crosby,  the  ,,lali»4  .hymn 
writer,  author  of  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  "Rescue  the  Perishing,"  and 
3000  other  hymns,  observed  her  84th 
birthday  yesterday.  She  has  been  mak- 
ing daily  visits  lately  to  Mr  Sankey. 
who  has  sung  her  gospel  hymns  so 
many  times,  and  who,  by  a  pathetic 
coih«4dence,  is  also  growl 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  celebrated  her  84th  birthday 
Tuesday,  at  the  home  of  Ira  D.  Sankey, 
Brooklyn.  She  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  many  friends,  and  informed 
them  that  she  expected  to  live  to  be 
106,  the  age  at  which  her  grandmother 
died. 

Miss  Crosby  is  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  looks  hardly  more  than  60. 
She  has  been  blind  almost  from  birth, 
her  eyesight  having  been  destroyed  when 
she  was  six  weeks  old  by  the  applica- 
i  tlon  of  a  hot  bandage.  She  was  educat- 
!ed  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

She  has  written  verses  ever  since  she 
could  write  at  all, and  3800  of  her  hymns 
have  been  published.  "Rescue  the  Per- 
ishing" being  one  of  the  best  known. 
Miss  Crosby  was  born  in  Putnam  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  her  home  is  in  Bridge- 
iBgft,  ,Ct. 
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Miss  Fanny  Crosby,     the     blind  au- i 
thor  of   "Rescue   tiie'  Perishing,"    and 
3800  other  hymns  whicli  have  been  pub- 
lished, recently  celebrated     her     84th 
birthday  anniversary. 


THE    NA^ELLSPRINQ 
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AIiss  Fanny  Crosby,  Ae  author  of  so 
„any  hymns,  .s  now  eighty  years  of  age 

and  totally  blind,  but  still  at  work.     She 
Ittnln    more     than    f^ve    thousand 

hymns. 


WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    1.    1903 

Just  5000  hymns  have  been  written  by 
Frances  Jane  Crosby,  who  has  been  blind 
all  her  life.  Thoug'h  feeble  and  aged,  for 
she  is  eighty-three  years  old.  she  still 
travels  round  the  country  to  evangelistic 
meetings,  and  g-ives  lectures.  Her  real 
name  is  Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Alls-tyne,  and 
her  home  is  in  Bridg-eport,  Conn.* 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,   A.PRIL  25,   1903. 

Fanny  Crosby  (Mrs.  Van  AlvstiDe), 
the  blind  hymn-writer,  lately  attained  her 
eighty-third  birthday.  For  Mr.  Brad- 
bury's hymn-books  alone  she  has  written 
2,500  Sunday-school  hymns,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  has  written  about  6,000  hymns  in 
all.  She  is  also  the  author  of  some  quaint 
old  melodies  like  "Rosalie,  the  prairie 
flower,"  ''Music  in  the  air,"  and  "In  the 
hazel  dell  my  Nellie's  sleeping,"  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World  lately  had  an 
interesting  group  of  articles  about  her  by 
friends  who  know  her  well.  She  lost  her 
sight  in  early  childhood,  but  her  blind- 
ness, she  says,  "has  never  cost  her  a  sigh." 
When  a  girl  she  used  to  run  with  other 
children  and  to  climb  trees.  Her  mother 
treated  her  like  the  other  children,  and 
made  her  get  out  of  bed  and  hang  up  her 
clothes  properly  if  she  had  thrown  them 
down  in  disorder.  Her  grandmother 
trained  her  to  make  beds  until  she  could 
do  it  well.  She  has  travelled  alone  a  great 
deal,  and  knits  man;  gi^ts  for  friends. 
She  would  hardly  think  of  her  blindness 
if  not  reminded  of  it  by  others.  She  be- 
lieves that  she  was  the  first  woman  to  go 
before  Congress  with  a  petition.  It  was 
when  she  went  to  appeal  for  governmental 
help  for  schools  for  the  blind.  She,  with 
other  blind  persons,  went  to  show  what 
education  might  do  for  the  sightless,  and 
at  the  request  of  members  of  Congress 
she  repeated  some  of  her  poems. 


.  . .  ."  Fanny  Crosby's  Life  Story,"'  by  herself, 
a  work  of  i6o  pages  bound  in  cloth  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Every  Where  Publishing- 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  The  volume 
contains  an  account  of  her  very  interesting 
life,  and  has  something  to  say  regarding  her 
acquaintance  with  Henry  Clay,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Horace  Greeley,  Gen.  Winheld  Scott 
and  Grover  Cleveland. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS:  SATQRDAY,  SEPT.   12,    1903. 
Books  Received. 
Fanny    Crosby's    Life -Story:    By 
Herself.     Thousands  and  thousands  of 
persons  are  familial'  with    the    hymns    of 
Fannie  Ci-osby  but  have  no  Itnowledge,  or 
but  little  knowledge,  concernino  the  sing- 
er hei'self.     In  this  volume  she    tells    her 
story  and  it  is  an  interesting-  one.     Blind 
almost     from      her     birth,       she      devel- 
oped     her       talent       un^il       hei-      gospel 
songs  were  sought  by  all  the  noted   evan- 
gelists and  they  have  beensungthe  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.     She   says    her- 
self that  she  has   no    idea    of    how    many 
hymns  she  has  written,  but  that  the  num- 
ber certainly  exceeds  five  thousand.  They 
are  characterized  by  a  smoothness  of  rhy- 
thm   and  a  regularity    of  expression  that 
admirably    adapt   them   to  the  purpose  in 
view,— this  aside  from  and  in  addition  to 
the    spiritual  character  of   the    language 
employed. 

In  her  Life-Story,  Fannie  Crosby  giyes 
a  detailed  account  of  how  she  was  led  to 
undertake  her  life  work  and  incidentally 
and  modestly  tells  how  she  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the 
great  and  distingiushed  men  of  our  land. 
At  one  lime  a  young  gentleman,  after- 
ward president  of  the  United  States  but 
at  that  time  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind, acted  as  her  aman- 
uensis. Now  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-three  she  has  written  this  volume, 
the  sales  of  which  will, it  is  hoped,  be  suf^- 
ciently  great  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
purchase  a  home  wherein  to  spend  her 
declining  years.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
a  great  demand  for  the  book. 

Published  by  Every  Where  Publishing 
Co., (Brooklyn  Burough)  New  York  City: 
price  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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^       NEW   YOBK,    SATURDAY. 
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1  Fanny  Crosby's  Lite  Story. 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  RevUw  of  Books: 

F'anny  Crosby's  life  ytory,  told  in  the 
simplicity  of  h^^r  own  words,  gives  to  the 
public  a  real  view  of  a  real  woman.  The 
book  is  overflowing  with  "  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  all  of  which 
she  has  sought  most  uiligentiy  for  oth- 
ers, and  in  the  seeking  found  to  so  great  a 
'  degree  that,  like  Rebecca  of  old,  she  stands 
at  the  well  of  life  giving  forth  cooling 
draughts  to  thirsty  souls.  The  psycholo- 
gist studies  the  soul,  or  so  attempts.  He 
administers  not  to  its  needs.  Fanny  Cros- 
by sends  out  the  cry,  "  Rescue  the  perish- 
ing, care  for  the  dying;  Jesus  is  merciful, 
Jesus  will  save," 

This  story  treats  not  only  of  the  blind 
poetess  as  a  hymn  writer,  but. as  a  writer 
of  secular  songs.  It  gives  interesting  ac- 
counts of  her  meetings  with  people  of 
note— Grover  Cleveland,  Gen.  Scott,  James 
K,  Polk,  Jenny  Lind,  William  Cullon  Bry- 
ant, Horace  Greeley,  and  her  appearance 
before  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  book  contains  an  introduction  and 
poem  by  Will  Carleton,  a  poem  by  Margaret 
Sangster,  and  several  pictures  of  Fanny 
Crosby.  It  is  published  by  the  Everywhere 
Publishing  Company,    New  York  City. 

LILLIAN    SNOW   KIMBALL. 

Brooklyn,  July  20,  1903. 


FRIDAY,    AUGUST    21.    1903 
GROVER "CLEVELAND "aS~  A     BOY 

[J.  H.  Ross,  in  Leslie's  Weekly.] 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymnist,  of 
international  and  interdenominational 
fame,  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  home 
of  Will  Carleton,  of  Brooklyn.  Her 
husband  died  in  June,  1002.  Her  married 
name  is  Van  Alstyne.  Since  then  she 
has  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the 
interests  /  of  her  health,  and  has  been 
benefited' by  the  chang-e;  she  lives  with 
a  widowed  sister.  She  is  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  and  hopes  to  live  to  be 
a  centenarian.  Travel  and  addresses  do 
not  weary  her  more  than  they  did  thirty 
jears  ago.  Will  Carleton  has  recently 
said  that  "there  are  today  used  in  re- 
ligious meetings  more  of  Fanny  Crosby's 
inspired  lines  than  of  any  other  poet, 
living  or  dead."  Sankey  has  said  some- 
thing similar.  She  certainly  suits  the 
multitude  with  her  tuneful  productions. 
She  holds  the  American  record  for  the 
number  of  her  hymns,  over  5000,  and  the 
world's  record  among  all  hymn  writers, 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  Wesley, 
who  wrote  7000  hymns.  Miss  Crosby  has 
recently  published  her  life-story,  and  it 
contains  an  Interesting  chapter  devoted 
to  reminiscences  of  Grover  Cleveland. 
She  was  a  pupil,  graduate,  and  teacher 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
during  her  youth.  Professor  Willlanil 
Cleveland,  brother  of  Grover  Clevekmd, 
was  head  teacher.  In  1S5H  their  father,! 
Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland,  died  in  Nev/  Jersey.] 
The  professor  went  home  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  returned  bringing  his 
brother,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  to  serve  as 
clerk.  Miss  Crosby  was  thirty  then,  and 
she  v/as  asked  to  look  after  "the  boy," 
"to  talk  v/ith  him  once  in  a  v.^hile."  In 
her   reminiscences,   she   says: 

"We      talked      to,f?;-ethei-.     unreservedly 
about   his   father's   death,   anrl   a   bond    o? 
fi-iendship  sprung  up   betv.'eon    us,   which 
was    strengthened    by    .^mbsequenl;    iuter- 
^-iews.       lie    seemed    a     very    ;:ro^>tie.     hnt 
"intensely   ambitious   loy.     .     .     .     \/'i.<  •  i,,-.p 
;  the    death    of    his    fii'Lho:-    had    sr 
mind    into   a   seriouM    .iev.-,    o-    v:'r- 
v-J-as    because    industry    ii:id   persoverai;;  • 
were  natural  to  him,  I  do  not  kuov,-;   lu'.. 
think    each    of    those    influence?,    hor?    -u 
'  part    toward    directin?,-    his    action'-.       : : 


very  seldom  went  out  to  a  pnrty  or  c-t^ - 
tertainment  with  others  of  tlic  ■.  -  '.; 
age,  but  remained  in  his  room.  Avorl.-  't  • 
away  at  his  boolvr%.  An'.onsr  othev  vr-' 
pleasant  characteristicn  which  I  not.io<;  !■ 
in  him  was  a  disposition  to  help  othf?.r  ., 
wlienever  possible.  [rnowing-  that  i.! 
was  a  great  favor  to  me  to  have  my 
poems  copied  neatly  and  le.'^ibiy,  he  of- 
fered to  perform  that  service  for  mo, 
and  I  several  times  availed  myself  ct 
his    aid. 

"One     day,     just     as     ho     had     fln/sl)ea, 
transcribing-    from    my    memory    a    poe^>-;' 
somewhat    long^er    than    usual,    the    mft'n 
Avho    was    superintendent     at     that     tin'io' 
came  suddenly  into  the  office.     Seelnf?  at| 
a  glance  what  Mr.   Grover  Cleveland  had' 
been     doing     for     me,     he     remonstrate  ". 
violently;    gave    me    to    understand    thr;!: 
the  clerks  in  the  office  had  other  work  1;' 
do   than   to   copy  my  poetry,  and   hurrie 
out  of  the  room. 

'•The  whole  affair  occurred  in  such  a 
whirlwind  of  bad  humor  that  I  v.-as 
dumfounded,  and  did  not  know  what  td 
say  or  hov/  to  act.  1  was  conscious  of 
having  done  no  harm  in  allowing  the 
young  man  to  write  dOAvn  my  poetry 
for  me,  and  knew  not  whether  to  rave, 
or  to  adopt  the  good  old  feminine  remedy 
of  indulging  in  a  fev/  straightforward 
tears. 

"To  my  great  surprise,  young  Mr. 
Cleveland  broke  into  a  low  but  very 
decided  laugh.  'We  are  entirely  with- 
in our  rights,  Fanny,'  he  exclaimed,  and 
he  had  no  business  to  Interrupt  or  re- 
proach us.  Tomorrow,  at  this  time,  come 
down  here  with  another  poem;  I  will 
copy  it  for  you;  he  v/ill  step  into  the 
office  again,  as  lie  generally  does  at  this 
time;  he  will,  no  doubt,  'start  in'  to  ad- 
minister to  you  another  'going  over,' 
and  then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  give 
him  a  few  paragraphs  of  plain  prose, 
that  he  would  not  very  soon  forget.' 

"The  whole  event  turned  as  Grover 
had  foretold.  The  superintendent  came 
in  just  as  the  young  man  was  finishing 
up  another  poem,  and  commenced  a 
second   series   of   reproaches." 

Miss  Crosby  had  her  "plain  prose"  at 
command.  She  reminded  him  that  she 
was  a  teacher  there,  that  her  poems  hac^ 
been  used  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  and  that  the  reciting  of 
them  had  brought  students  there,  and 
hence  that  she  would  claim  the  help  of 
the  institutional  force  at  will,  and  as- 
serted that  she  would  appeal  to  tht 
trustees  if  necessary. 


"You  will  never  have  any  more  troublo 
with  him,"  laughed  young  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  next  time  he  met  Miss  Crosby.  She 
says:  "I  have  since  had  the  privlleg-e 
of  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  with  my 
boy  amanuensis,  I  have  traced  him 
throug-h  different  offices  in  which  he  ha:^ 
been  intrusted  with  the  public  interests 
of  his  fellow-countrymen;  have  been  at 
his  home,  been  greeted  by  his  sweet  and 
accomplished  wife,  and  held  his  chil- 
dren in  my  arms  and  have  always  found 
him,  in  spirit,  the  same  modest,  sensible 
boy  that  copied  my  poems  years  ago." 
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A  Life  Lived  in  tKe  Lig'Kt- 

By  Sarah  M.  Maverick. 


For  about  tifty  years  the  name  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  better  known  as  the  *'blind  poetess," 
has  been  a  familar  one  on  both  sides  the  water, 
especially  to  church  people.  Pick  up  any  of 
the  old  Bradbury  hymn-books,  and  it 
will  be  seen  thnt  the  greater  part  of  their  con 
tents  bear  the  signature  of  "Fanny  Crosby,"  or 
**F.  J.  C,"  or  sometimes  only  a  star,  in  token, 
she  said,  "of  being  a  lesser  light  shining  for 
His  glory."  For  Mr.  Bradbury  alone  she  wrote 
two  thosand  five  hundred  Sabbath-school 
hymns,  and  it  is  said  that  the  total  number  she 
has  sent  out,  the  world,  over,  counts  up  to 
about  six  thousand.  "Pure  Gold,"  issued  by 
Biglow  and  Main  in  1871,  has  in  it  many  of  her 
Sabbath  school  songs,  and  in  late  editions  of 
hymn  books  are  found  some  of  her  most  popu- 
lar ones:  "Rescue  the  perishing,"  sung  so  ear- 
nestly by  hundred  of  workers  in  the  mission 
field;  "Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,"  so  comfort- 
ing to  many  a  mourning  heart;  "We  shall  know 
each  other  there;"  and  that  dear  old  camp- 
meeting  favorite,  "Pass  me  not.  O  gentle  Sav- 
iour." 

Fanny  J.  Crosby  was  eighty-three  years 
old  the  twenty-fourth  of  March.  She  was 
born  at  Southeast,  Putcuan  County,  New  York. 
She  was  a  delicate  child,  and  when  six  weeks 
of  age  she  was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever.  It 
left  her  with  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  which  ter- 
minated in  total  blindness.     Through  sealed  in 


darkness,  the  poor  little  soul  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  blessings  still  left  to  her: 
and  her  bright,  cheerful  spirit  was  a  revelation 
to  those  around  her. 

When  she  was  fifteen,  in  1835,  she  entered 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City. 
There  she  received  a  thorough  education,  and 
in  1847  she  was  installed  as  one  of  the  teachers, 
giving  instruction  in  Greek,  Roman,  A^merican 
history,  fifrara  mar,  and  rhetoric.  In  1858  she 
married  ?4r.  Van  Alstyne,  and  left  the  institu- 
tion. 

He,  too,  was  blind,  but  a  fine  musician, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  His  voice  was  a 
deep,  sympathetic  bass,  and  he  sang  for  a  long 
time  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent- 
on  Forty-sixth  Street.  They  lived  on  Varick 
Street  then,  near  the  old  bell-tower,  and  their 
home  was  a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
pass  an  evening. 

Miss  Crosby  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
when  she  tirst  offered  her  compositions  to 
publishers,  who  accepted  them  without  hesi- 
tation. Later  she  issued  a  volume  of  poems 
followed  in  time  by  another.  Quite  lately 
Bigiow  and  Main,  her  publishers  have  issued 
'Bells  at  Evening,"  with  a  sketch  of  her  life 
b}^  Kev.  Robert  Lowry,  who  has  been  associated 
with  l\er  in  her  work. 

She  was  also  the  author  of  some  of  those 
quaint  old  melodies  of  life.  "Rosalie,  the  prairie 
flower,"  "Music  in  the  air,"  aad  'Tn  the  hazy- 
dell  my  Nellie's  sleeping,"  songs  which  we  of 
the  present  generation  hunt  out  for  the  sake 
of  finding  something  different  from  the  jingle 
and  hurry  of  the  ballad  music  of  to-day. 

Miss  Crosby  has  retained  her  splendid 
memory,    and    often    gives    public  recitations.  I 


She  usually  dresses  in  black;  and,  as  she  is 
sensitive  about  the  appearance  of  her  eyes, 
she  wears  colored  glasses. 

vShe  has  a  vay  of  taking  her  visitors'  hands 
in  both  her  own  when  she  greets  them,  and 
there  is  something  singularly  suggestive  of 
strength    and    warmth    in    that    earnest  clasp. 

She  is  fond  of  travelling;  and  she  fre- 
quently attends  the  yearly  meetings  at  North- 
field,  Mass.,  as  a  guest  at  the  Moody  home. 
At  present  she  is  living  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  there  as  elsewhere  she  is  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  Young  at 
heart,  with  a  kindly  word  for  everybody 
whether  that  word  is  sympathy,  advice,  or 
encouragement,  she  is  beloved  and  welcomed 
wherever  she  goes.  She  is  very  broad-minded 
and  not  one  bit  egotistical,  although  she 
must  know  that  her  success  in  everything  she 
undertakes  it  phenomenal  under  the  circum- 
1  stances. 
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SHE  HAS  WRITTEN  6000  HYMNS 


Ase  Sits  liiKhtl^}  on  Fanny  CroNby, 
Who.  Blind,  Is  One  of  tlie  Grand  Old 
Wonii^n   of   tlie   Time. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  a  blJQd  woman  23 
yrs.  old  passed  through  B^uTfalo  to 
Toronto  on  a  tour  through  the  country 
in  company  with  a  number  of  otlier  stu- 
dents from  the  New  York  City  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  This  week  the  same  wom- 
an, now  in  her  84th  year,  is  in  attend- 
ance at  the  New  York  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
convention  at  Buffalo.  Fanny  Crosby 
is  'one  of  the  grand  old  women  of  her 
time.  Age  sits  lightly  upon  her.  There 
is  not  a  gray  strand  in  the  soft,  wavy 
brown  hair,  the  voice  rings  young  and 
strong,  and  the  smiling  face  is  not  sad- 
dened by  a  pair  of  sightless  eyes,  as 
heavy  green  gcggles  just  give- a  hint  of 
infirrrity,  nothing  more. 

To  an  ordinary  person  the  writing  of 
6000  hymns  would  be  a  tremendous  rec- 
ord, but  the  blind  poet  is  not  ordinary. 
"I  began  to  write  wh^n  I  was  8  yrs.  old," 
she  said,  and  then  repeated  the  initial 
effort,  which  is  typical  of  her  charac- 
ter:— 
"Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  I  am,  although 

I  cannot  see, 
I   am    resolved    that   in    this    world    con- 
tented I  will  be. 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy  that  other 

people  don't 
To  weep  or  rrigh  because  I'm  blind,  I 
cannot,  nor  I  won't." 
Miss  Crosby  was  educated  before  the 
invention  of  raised  letters  for  teaching 
the  blind.  She  v/as  only  6  yrs.  old  when 
her  sight  left  her,  and  as  soon  as  her 
baby  mind  could  grasp  facts  her  family 
told  her  of  the  world  and  what  it  con- 
tained. So  apt  a  pupil  was  sh-;  th  .t  after 
passing  through  the  New  York  institute 
she  became  a  teacher  there  of  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory. "I  was  no  mathematician,"  she 
1'  ughingly  said,  "poets  are  never  adepts 
atffi-urea." 
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SHE  HAS  WRITTEN   GOOD   f|yMNS. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  a  blind  wom- 
an, 23  years  old,  passed  througrh  Buf- 
falo to  Toronto  on  a  tour  throug^h  the 
Country  in  company  with  a  number  of 
Other  students  from  the  New  York 
City  Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  week 
the  same  woman,  now  in  her  84th 
year,  is  in  attendance  at  the  New 
York  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  convention  at  Buf- 
falo. Fanny  Crosby  is  one  of  the  grand 
old  women  of  her  time.  Age  sits  lightly 
JHpon  her.  There  is  not  a  gray  strand 
In  the  soft,  wavy  brown  hair,  the  voice 
rings  young  and  strong,  and  the  smil- 
ing face  is  not  saddened  by  a  pair  of 
sig^htless  eyes,  as  heavy  green  goggles 
just  give  a  hint  of  inflrmity,  nothing 
more. 

To  an  ordinary  person  the  writing  of 
6,300  hymns  would  be  a  tremendous 
record,  but  the  blind  poet  is  not  or- 
dinary. "I  began  to  write  when  I  was 
8  years  old,"  she  said,  and  then  re- 
peated the  initial  effort,  which  is  tpyi- 
cal  of  her  character: — 
"Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  I  am,  althoug'h 

I   cannot   see, 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world  con- 
tented   I    will    be. 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy  that  other 

people  don't 
To  weep  or  sigh  because  I'm  blind,  I 
cannot,  nor  I  won't." 
Miss  Crosby  was  educated  before  the 
invention  of  raised  letters  for  teaching 
the  blind.  She  was  only  6  years  old 
when  her  sight  left  her,  and  as  soon 
as  her  baby  mind  could  grasp  facta 
her  family  told  her  of  the  world  and 
what  it  contained.  So  apt  a  pupil  was 
she  that  after  passing  through  the 
New  York  Institute  she  became  a 
teacher  there  of  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  ancient  and  modern  hls'tory.  "I 
was  no  mathematician,"  she  laugh- 
ingly said,  "poets  are  never  adepts 
at   figures." 
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riappy  Blind  People. 

The  whole  country  has  been 
terested  of  late  in  Hei^ex  Keller,  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  has  just 
grraduated  from  college,  who  is  an  author 
and  a  philosopher  and  who  is  also  a  con- 
firmed optimist  and  supremely  happy  in 
her  lot. 

A  companion  picture  is  that  of  Fannie 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  and  song  writer, 
now  84  years  old,  who  likewise  enjoys 
being  blind  and  cannot  even  see  why  she 
should  want  to  see.  Probably  there  is  not 
a  happier  woman  in  this  ebuntry  than  she 
is.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  her  lately 
by  the  action  of  the  Methodist  church,  of 
which  she  is  a  member,  in  "canonizing" 
her.  That  is  to  say,  the  church  has  made 
July  10  of  every  year  "Fannie  Crosby 
day,"  and  ordered  that  on  that  day  her 
songs  shall  be  sung  in  the  churches  and 
her  character  held  up  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Methodist  people, 

Fannie  Crosby  was  born  in  New  York 
and  made  blind  when  she  was  six  months 
old  by  a  species  of  malpractice  on  her 
eyes.  She  was  a  pupil  and  afterward  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  institute  for  the 
blind,  where  she  taught  Greek,  Latin  and 
American  history.  As  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion for  her  blindness  she  is  endowed  with 
a  remarkable  genius  for  lyric  poetry.  It 
is  as  easy  for  her  to  write  a  hymn  or  song 
that  will  go  straight  to  the  core  of  the 
human  heart  as  it  is  for  other  people  to 
breathe. 

She  has  written  over  3,000  of  these  and 
has  made  considerable  money  in  royal- 
ties. Religious  people  will  remember  her 
for  generations  to  come  for  the  following 


hymns:  "Safe  in  th^5ffl!y?5mSTfSr" 
which  is  her  own  favorite;  "Pass  Me  Not, 
O  Gentle  Savior,"  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near 
the  Cross"  and  "Savior,  More  Than  Life 
to  Me."  She  has  made  just  as  lasting  an 
impression  on  the  world's  people  in  the 
songs  which  she  wrote  for  George  F. 
Root,  among  which  were:  "Hazel  Dell," 
"There's  Musijc  in  Qie  Air,"  "Proud  World, 
Good-by,  I'm  Going  Home,"  "Never  For- 
iget  the  Dear  Qnes  ^t  Home,"  "The  Honey- 
suckle Glen"  fiandi,  "Rosalie,  the  Prairie 
[Flower."  ^        ^ 

Both  Helbn  Keller  and  Fannie 
Jrosby  are  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
)lind  people  are  often  extremely  happy 
tnd  happier  as  a  class  than  deaf  people. 

>eafness  seems  to  make  people  suspicious, 

lorose  and  aihything  but  amiable,  while 
blindness  leaves  them  cheerful,  contented, 
ambitious  and.  sometimes  conceited.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  some  blind  people  that 
they  are  missing  anything  by  being  blind, 
or  that  they  do  not  understand  objects  of 
•Sight  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

A  blind  man.  in  Chicago,  who  is  some- 
thing of  a  musician  and  who  has  been 
blind  from  infancy,  insists  upon  it  that 
he  understands  colors  perfectly  well.  He 
thinks  a  blind  man  must  have  a  poor 
imagination  who  cannot  imagine  red,  blue 
and  green.  He  can  probably  come  no 
nearer  to  it,  though,  than  another  blind 
man  who  said  red  was  something  like  the 
sound  of  a  cornet. 

Helen  Keller  and  Fannie  Crosby  will 
always  be  an  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  as  a 
class  that  is  frequently  endowed  with  the 
Highest  gifts  of  genius  in  poetry, 
and  even  science. 
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KEENE. 

Special  to  The  Unioa. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  poet,  has 
ten  a  poem  about  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  quartet: 
wh^ch  was  coanposed  of  W.  G.  Broadhea4. 
Edward  Northrop,  Bertram  Powers  and 
Fred  Naramore,  but  which  has  disbanded 
since  Mr.  Broadhead  went  to  Manchester. 
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"Panny  Crosby,"  the  Hymn  Writer 

"Some  of  us  are  privileged  to  walk 
throug-h  this  world  drinkins"  in  the  sun- 
shine of  life  es  we  pass;  others  make  the 
sunshine  for  the  world  as  they  walk 
through  it,  and  It  is  one  of  these  latter 
to  whom  we  are  honored  in  listening 
this  afternoon." 

Such  was  the  introduction  of  "Fanny 
Crosby,"  the  author  of  many  famous' 
hymns,  to  the  audience  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Sunday  ^mphony,  yesterday  afier- 
noon,  as  made  by  Secretary  Mahan.  To 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  meet 
"Miss  Cro£>by,"  the  truth  of  these  words 
is  apparent.  Born  on  March  24,  1S20,  this 
famous  song  writer  suffered  from'  an 
affection  of  the  eyes  when  but  six  weeks 
old,  and  has  since  been  totally  blind. 
"Now,  at  nearly  84,  she  ;s  a  mosTTfit^f-'* 
esiting  and  interested  worker  in  tne  field 
of  Christian  labor.  But  to  return,  she 
was  educated  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  where  she  became  a  teach- 
er in  1S47,  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  1858,  having  for  her  subjects  Kng- 
iish  Grammar,  rhetoric,  Roman  and 
American  history.  In  her  early  youth 
the  poetic  faculty,  that  has  made  her 
famous  as  a  song  writer  wherever  the 
Christian  religion  exists,  began  to  man- 
ifest itself,  but  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
pletion of  her  education  that  its  full 
force  and  value  were  feit.  Since  that 
time  ehe  has  written  many  hymns  taa: 
are  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  In  1858  she  was  married  to 
Alexander  Vau  Alotyne,  but  it  is  a« 
"Fannj-  Crosbj-,"  h^lFmaiden  name,  that 
sthe  is  mos>t  generally  known.  Besides 
her  writings  she  has  done  much  work 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
among  the  people  of  the  slums  and  tene- 
ment house  districts. 

At  the  service,  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
hymns  sung  were  all  of  Miss  Crosby's 
composition,  including  "Open  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple,'  'as  eung  by  Miss 
Vella,  the  soloist  for  the  afternoon,  and 
several  others,  sung  congregationally. 
,..JdIS9    Crosty    chose    for    her    subject. 


PANNY  CROSBY, 
Famous  Hyrmi  Writer. 


"Go,  work  to-day-  in  My  Vinej-ard," 
and  made  a  remarkable  plea  for  the  im- 
portance of  doing,  and  doing  now,  and 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  message  of  great 
value  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  pres- 
ent. She  quoted  from  several  of  her 
hymns  during  her  tulk^  referring  espe- 
cially to  the  third  stanza  of  "Rescue 
the  Perishing,"   which  is  • 

"Down  in  the  human  heart, 
Crusihed  by  the  tempter. 

Feelings    lie    buried    that    grace    can 
i-«®tore; 
Touched    by    a    loving    heart. 
Wakened  by  kindness 

Chords  that  were   broken   will  vibrate 
once  more." 

After  her  talk  practically  every  man 
present  availed  himself  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  meet  Mis>3  Crosby,  and  to  each 
and  ail  was  accorded  the  same  gracious 
attention  and  heartfelt  blessing.  No  one 
present  could  have  felt  otherwise  than 
that  he  had  been  privil''^qefl  to  lifter,  to 
£L  woiiO'-vfiil   womar.  • 


r 
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AT  THE  Y,M,C,I1 


Fanny  Crosby,  Eighty   Years 

Old  and  Blind^ Spoke 

Sunday  Xfternoon 


At  the  Sunday  symphony  held  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Association  hall,  the  large  number 
of  young  men  present  were  entertain- 
ed and  instructed  by  Fanny  Crosby, 
known  world-wide  as  a  writer  of 
hymns.  Although  Miss  Crosby  is 
over  80  years  of  age,  and  totally  blind 
she  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  women 
of  this  country.  Her  remarks  at  the 
meeting  proved  that  she  preserved  all 
the  sprightliness  of  her  early  years. 

The  symphony  opened  with  the 
singing  of  many  of  her  hymns  by  the 
audience  at  the  close  of  which  Sec- 
retary Mahan  introduced  the  speaker. 
She  gave  a  brief  history  of  her  own 
life  and  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  writing  of  "The  Rescuing  of 
the  Perishing."  She  spoke  of  the  sweet 
sense  of  security  which  the  soul  feels 
when  it  puts  its  full  trust  in  Jesus, 
of  her  fervent  friendships  and  her 
thorough  belief  in  the  world .  She 
spoke  of  her  own  life  as  a  happy  one 
indeed,  and  said  that  persons  were 
often  apt  to  give  her  sympathy  when 
they  needed  sympathy  more  than  she 
did.  Her  joyous  temperament  threw 
sunshine  throughout  the  hall. 


During  the  meeting  Miss  N.    Mabel 
Vella    rendered    "Open    th€    Gates    of, 
the  Temple"  and  "Face  to  Face"  bothi 
of  which  were   written  by  Miss  Cros- } 
by.        The  orchestral  club  contributed 
several  pleasing  selections. 

Frances  Jane  Crosby  was  born  in 
South  East,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1820.  Her  sense  of  sight  entirely 
disappeared  when  she  was  but  six 
weeks  old.  At  the  age  of  15  she 
entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  she  was  a  pupil  for 
12  years.  She  after  became  a  teach- 
er of  English  and  history.  She  hasi 
.written  6000  hymns  linder  100  differ- 
'.£nt  names  I 


Miss    S.   E.    Coggswell   of  S3' Cathaiino 

street,  a    representative    of    the    American 

association  to   promote  the  education  and 

employment  of  the  bUu(L   is  selling   "The 

;  Life   Story   of   Fanny    Crosby,"   tlie   blind 

I  hymn  T^Titer,  recently  finished  by  Mrs  Cros- 

j  by  herself.     The  proceeds  "will  go  toward 

I  furnishing  a  home  for  Mrs  Crosby  during 

i  the  rest  of  her  life. 


il 


Fanny  Crosby's 
Life=Story, 

BY    HERSELF: 
A  Book  to  Interest  the  Whole  Christian  World, 


A  work  of  IGO  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  published  for 
Fanny  Crosby's  Benefit. 

It  contains  an  account  of  her  life  from  infancy  to  the  present  time — 
(83  years);  tha  story  of  hfer  childhood;  her  career  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind;  her  marriage;  her  acquaintance  with  Henry  Clay, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley,  Gen.  Scott,  Bertrand  (Napo- 
leon's favorite  marshal).  Presidents  Polk,  Cleveland,  etc.,  etc.  Accounts 
are  given  of  her  addresses  before  Congress  (perhaps  she  was  the  only 
woman  ever  permitted  this  honor),  before  state  legislatures,  and  other 
prominent  bodies.  How  she  commenced  writing  her  hymns;  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  their  making,  etc.,  etc.:  all  treated,  thoroughly 
and  interestingly. 

There  are  tributes  from  the  late  Frances  Havergal,  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster.  Will  Carleton,  and  others,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.    There  is  also 
her  portrait  when  twenty-five  years  of  age;  when  first  married,  together 
with  that  of  her  husband;  when  starting  for  a  lecture;  when  lecturing; 
her  VERY  LATEST  picture,  taken  expressly  for  this  book;  and  several  new 
hymns — one  of  them  containing  both  words  and  music  composed  by  her. 
This  book  is  sold  for  her  benefit.    She  has  passed,  by  many  years, 
the  Scriptural  three  score  and  ten,  and  deserves  a  home  of  her  own,  in, 
which  to  live  through  the  years  that  we  hope  are  still  remaining  for  her;. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  only  one  dollar,  and  every  copy  sold  adds  to. 
her  income.     Those  who  have  sung  her  inspiring  hymns  (of  which  she 
has  written  no  less  than  five  thousand),  will  want  to  testify  in  some- 
substantial  way  their  love  and  gratitude.     Here  is  your  first  ane 
MAYBE  YOUR  LAST  OPPORTUNITY.    You  who  have  been  cheered  and  in- 
spired by  "Blessed  Assurance'*,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus",  and  many 
other  of  her  sacred  lyrics,  buy  as  many  copies  as  you  can! 


Read  the  Following  Authoritative  Recommendations  of  the  Book. 

FROM   DR.   THEODORE   CUYLER. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  fascinating  "Life-Story"  of  that  wonderful 
Fanny  Crosby,  who  has  set  more  hearts  and  voices  to  praising  God  than  any 
woman  who  ever  lived!  When  I  have  met  her  at  the  house  of  my  neighbor, 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  her  charming  and  contagious  cheerfulness  has  been  an  inspir- 
ation, and  I  understood  how  "she  could  not  keep  from  singing." 

This  delightful  narrative  of  her  Heaven-honored  life  ought  to  be  sold  by- 
the  thousand,  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  hers. 

While  foreign  opera-singers  have  carried  away  millions  of  dollars  from, 
our  country,  it  would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  this  noble  Christian  woman,  who, 
has  been  the  world's  benefactor,  should  be  left  to  suffer  need! 

THEODORE    CUYLER.      . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1903. 

FROM   BISHOP  ANDREWS.  OF  THE  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

My  Dear  Fanny  Crosby: 

Thanks,  many  thanks,  for  your  delightful  Autobiography.  The  book  i» 
like  yourself — bright,  cheery,  rich  in  Christian  wisdom,  fitted  to  minister 
pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  read.  I  hope  it  may  be  largely  sold  and 
widely  read. 

Most  truly  yours, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  EDW.  G.  ANDREWS. 

Bishops'  Rooms,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  June  17,  1903.  ,      .J 

FROM   BISHOP  J.  N.    PITZ   GERALD. 

Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Association,  July  25,  1903. 
A  story  that  yields  great  profit  as  well  as  interest  to  the  reader,  is  always 
to  be  commended.  Such  a  story  is  the  Autobiography  of  Fanny  Crosby.  By 
it  the  lesson  of  contentment  under  adverse  conditions  is  clearly  and  touch- 
in  gly  taught.  If  the  book  could  reach  every  one  upon  whom  a  shadow  rests, 
many  of  those  shadows  would  be  dispelled  by  the  light  that  the  author  has 
caused  to  shine  through  all  the  pages.  May  the  volume  find  place  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes.  J.  N.  FITZ  GERALD, 

Ror     Sale     toy 


FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  13,  1903 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess  and 
sacred  song-  writer,  was  honored  by  a  spe- 
cial service  at  the  Union  Evangelical 
Churdh,  Coronia,  L.  I.,  on  Sunday,  at  which 
Will  Carleton,  Brooklyn's  poet-lecturer,  ami 
Rev.  W.  J.  Peick  urge5  the  need  of  a  home 
for  the  hymn  writer. 


THE    YOUTH'S     COMPANION 

^^ —  ■  «^ 

MAR.  31,  1904 

BLAZING   A   TRAIL. 

The  ignorance  of  man/  people  about  the  habits 
and  capacities  of  the  bUnd  is  illustrated  by  a 
question  which  a  man  once  asked  Helen  Keller. 
Although  he  was  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
he  wanted  to  know  if  she  enjoyed  painting!  A 
bright  boy,  who  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  earliest 
institutions  for  the  blind,  says  Fanny  Crosby  in 
her  "IJfe  Story,"  w'as  vastly  bored  by  the  foohsh 
questions  asked  by  visitors  whom  he  had  to  escort 
about  the  school. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  he  took  them  to 
the  dining-hall. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  a  wondering  dame. 
"How  do  you  blind  folks  ever  manage  to  see  the 
way  to  your  mouths?" 

"Well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy,  solemnly,  "each 
of  us  hitches  one  end  of  a  string  to  his  tongue  and 
the  other  to  the  leg  of  his  chair.  By  following 
that  he  manages  to  prevent  the  victuals  losing 
their  way." 
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IS  TO  m  POET  WILL  CMETOH. 


Action  Instituted  in  Brooklyn  This  Afternoon  Seeking  Injunction  Against 

Magazi  ne  Publisher  and  an  Accounting  of  Royalties  on 

Sale  of  Books. 


Miss  Fannie  Crosby  of  this  city,  fa- 
mous as  "the  tijind  poetess,"  instituted 
a  suit  for  heavy  damages  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  this,  afternoon  against  Will  Car- 
leton,  the  poet  and  publisher,  for  his 
alleged  failure  to  make  an  accounting 
to  her  in  royalties  upon  the  sale  of  a 
book  written  by  the  defendant,  entitled, 
"Fannie  Crosby,  Her  Life  "Work,"  and 
seeking  an  injunction  restraining  him 
from  making  the  false  representations 
that  Miss  Crosby  is  poverty  stricken, 
in  order  to  advance  the  sale  of  the 
book. 

In"  her  complaint  Miss  Crosby  sets 
forth  that  about  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Carleton  called  upon  her  here  and  se- 
cured her  permission  to  write  the  story 
of  her  life,  for  which  she  was  to  re- 
ceive a  royalty  of  10  cents  on  each  copy 
sold.  In  connection  with  the  story  of 
Miss  Crosby's  life  several  poems  dedi- 
cated to  her  by  Margaret  Sangster  and 
Francis  Ridley  were  worked  into  it. 
Mr.  Carleton  first  used  it  in  serial  form 
in  his  magazine,  "Everywhere."  Then 
he  put  it  in  book  form  and  it  is  reported 
to  have  had  a  large  sale,  despite  which 
Miss  Crosby  says  she  received  but  $100 
in  royalties. 

Then,  according  to  the  complaint, 
Mr.  Carleton  extensively  advertised  the 
book  and  is  accused  of  having  repre- 
sented in  his  advertisements  that  Miss 
Crosby  was  in  extreme  poverty  and 
suffering  from  a  lingering  illness,  all  of 
which  is  untrue.  Miss  Crosby  has  a 
comfortable  income  and  can  well  pro- 


vide for  herself.  At  the  advice  of 
friends  she  has  engaged  Attorney  Chas.; 
W.  Clowe  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  taken 
up  her  case  and  intends  to  push,  it  and 
compel  Mr.  Carleton  to  make  proper 
accounting,  If  the  allegations  are  sua- 
tained  by  the  court. 

An  attachment  was  levied  upon  Mr. 
Carleton's  publishing  house  in  Brook- 
lyn this  afternoon  when  the  papers 
were  served.  Several  days  ago  Mr. 
Carleton  was  asked  for  an  accounting'' 
for  the  third  time.  He  Anally  sent  a 
brief  statement  which  showed  that  2,852, 
copies  of  the  book  had  been  sold  up  to 
March  1  and  inclosed  a  check  for  $182, 
which,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  coun-  f 
sel.  Miss  Crosby  returned  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  more  specific  statement. 

The  defendant  is  alleged  to  have  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  perverted  the 
facts  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
doing  charitable  work  so  that  more 
persons  who  have  been  benefited  by  . 
and  learned  to  love  the  blind  poetess ' 
should  contribute  to  his  own  financial 
position. 

Carleton  is  further  accused  of  caus 
ing  these  facts  to  be  published  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country   as  ad- 
vertisements,   and    at    the    same    time 
claiming  to  have  been  expending  large 
amounts  and  has  been  working  on  the  ;j 
sympathy   of   newspaper  publishers   so  i 
that    their     charges    would     be    dimin-  \ 
ished.  j 

The  suit  will  be  tried  in  the  Brooklyn  j| 
courts  and  Miss  Crosby  is  ready  to  go  j 
there  and  appear.  J 


i.  CiBlETOH  TELLS  BIS  SIDE  OF  TBE      f 
SUIT  IBSTITOTED  Bf  TBE  "BLM  POETESS.' 

In  a  Letter  Just  Made  Public  He  Insists  That  He  Has  Been  Charitable, 

Paid  All  Publication  Expenses  and  Says  That  the  Poetess 

Was  Really  Poor. 


Will  Cajfleton,  poet  and  publisher, 
tells  his  side  of  the  Crosby  suit  re- 
cently instituted  against  him  in  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
J\e\y  York  Times: 

Your  issue  of  this  morning:  contains 
an  item  which  I  should  like  to  correct, 
for  the  information  of  my  friends  in 
Greater  New  York  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  aided  me  in  my  labor  of  love  for 
Mrs.    Van    Alstine,    (Fanny    Crosby.) 

I  have  willfully  and  maliciously  per- 
verted the  facts  in  regard  to  her  pov- 
erty, have  I?  Ask  any  of  her  neighbors 
that  knew  her  in  Brooklyn  year  after 
year.  Ask  them  if  this  grand,  aged 
woman,  whose  hymns  are  sung 
wherever  the  English  language  is 
known,  did  not  occupy  a  bleak  little 
room  in  a  dingy  litle  flat,  and  write 
hymns  which  she  sold  to  New  York 
publis-hers  at  the  munillcent  price  of 
$2  each.  Ask  them  if  she  was  occupy- 
ing the  home  to  which  her  genius  en- 
titled her. 

Contributed  to  my  own  financial 
position,  did  I?  Let's  see  what  I  did. 
I  took  down  some  of  the  events  of  her 
life,  wrote  them  out,  (she  does  not 
write,  except  her  signature,)  edited 
them,  paid  her  $10  each  for  them,  and 
published  them  in  my  magazine, 
"Every  Where,'  hoping  to  rouse  public 
atention  to  her  personality — which  had 
been  allowed  to  wane.  Afterward  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  any  objection  to 
their  being  put  into  a  book,  to  be  call- 
ed "Fanny  Crosby's  Life  Story,"  She 
replied,  with  her  usual  sense  of  appre- 
ciation and  justice  when  not  "induced" 
otherwise,  that  the  articles  were  mine; 
besides  writing  them  down  and  pre- 
paring them  tor  the  press  I  had  paid 
her  for  them,  and  was  entitled  to  pub- 
lish them  for  my  own  benefit.  I  told 
her  that  I  should  publish  them  for 
hers;  that  I  should  give  her  from  the 
first  the  same  royalty  the  Harpers 
were  paying  me  on  my  own  books.  She 
said    "Bells  at   Evening,"   her  book   of 


poems,  had  never  drawn  any  royalty," 
and  would  not  until  expenses  were  paid 
and  she  never  had  received  any  royalty 
on   her  hymns. 

This  is  the  way  I  went  on  to  contri- 
bute to  my  own  financial  position:  I 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  preparing  the 
book  for  the  press,  all  the  expenses 
of  printing,  binding,  presswork,  and  ad- 
vertising, and  then  held  Fanny  Crosby 
meetings  in  several  different  towns  and 
states  in  behalf  of  the  book,  paying  my 
own  expenses  and  using  time  for  which 
I  am  frequently  paid  $150  per  even- 
ing. 

Did  I  teach  people  to  "love  the  blind 
poetess"  any  less?  I  loved  her  the  bet- 
ter because  she  was  poor,  but  my  am- 
bition was  and  is  to  provide  for  her  a 
home  of  her  own,  and  one  where  the 
great,  grand  American  public  would 
want  to  see  her.  Did  people  love  her 
any  the  less  after  I  was  through  talk- 
ing about  her?    Ask  some  of  them. 

I  continued  to  contribute  to  my  own 
financial  position  by  sending  her  money 
from  time  to  time,  which  was  promptly 
banked  for  her  by  her  relatives;  and 
on  the  30th  of  March  la^t,  The  Every- 
where Publishing  company,  which  has 
charge  of  the  publishing,  sent  her  a 
report  for  the  past  eight  months,  with 
balance.  This  amounted  to  $235.20  for 
the^  eight  months,  and  there  was  a 
fourth  as  mucTi  more  that  had  been 
sent  from  voluntary  contributions  at 
my  lectures,  although  I  did  not  call  for 
them.  For  this  dear  Fanny  Crosby  or; 
her  friends  did  not  have  to  lift  a  finger. 
I  am  now  waiting  to  b©  sued  because 
I  have  not  sugceeded  in  raising  more 
in  this  short  time,  and  when  the  suit 
comes  off  I  will  tell  of  some  obstruc- 
tions that  have  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  these  and  other  possible  sales  by 
people  who  were  afraid  that  the  world 
would  learn  what  it  already  knew — 
that  Fanny  Crosby  was  poor — and 
much  poorer  than  she  ought  to  be. 

I  worked  on  the  sympathies  of  news- 
paper publishers,  did  I?  I  sent  at  my 
own  expense  hundreds  of  copies  of  the 
"Life  Story"  (it's  a  fine  book,  by  the 
way;  read  it)  wherever  I  thought  they 
would  do  good  in  calling  attention  tc 
it.  The  charges  of  those  publishers 
were  not  "diminished"  or  increased; 
they  gave  lovely  notices  of  the  book- 
mostly  for  the  same  reason  that  I  was 
and  am  working — love  for  Miss  Crosby. 

"Chadlablie  Work?"  Well,  call  It 
what  you  like.  1  never  said  anything 
about  charity.  I  said,  as  thousands  of 
others  have  said,  "t^ive  Fanny  Crosby 
her  rights,  and  she  will  be  a  rich  wo- 
man." And  I  am  fighting  for  her  and 
for  those  rights. 


P  If  this  tumult  results  in  the  sale  of  a 
*few  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
"Life- Story"  I  shall  be  glad  and  will- 
ing to  stand  all  the  petty  annoyance 
the  matter  may  cause  me. 
I  have  not  told  half  of  it  yet. 


;in 


^_     SATURDAY,    APRIL   9,    1904 

Fannie  Crosby,  the  blind  poet,  has  In- 
structed counsel  to  bring  suit  against  Will 
Carleton.  the  writer,  to  force  him  to  make 
an  accounting:  to  her  of  the  sales  of  a 
book  called  "Fannie  Crosby.  Her  Life 
And  Work,"  and  she  also  asks  for  an  in- 
junction restraining  him  from  continuing 
its  publication.  Miss  Crosby  says  that  she 
was  to  receive  a  royaity  of  ten  cents  on 
each  copy  sold,  and  alleges  that  though 
large  sales  have  been  made,  she  has  re- 
ceived but  $285,20. 


I 


BOSTON   EVENING    TKANSCRIPT, 
TUESDAY,    APRIL   26,    1904 

Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  has  just  found,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Metuchen,  the  organ  she  played 
fifty  years  ago  while  an  inmate  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Crosby 
was  led  to  the  organ  loft.  Tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and,  although  eighty- 
four,  she  played  with  vigor  and  accuracy. 
She  told  of  playing  that  organ  for  Presi- 
dent Polk,  Henry  Clay,  Marshal  Bertrand, 
the  friend  of  Napoleon;  Martin  Tupper,  the 
poet;  General  Winfleld  Scott  and  other  il- 
lustrious men.  Accompanied  by  its  chords, 
she  had  listened  to  Jenny  Lind,  and  had 
heard  Mme.  Lagrange  sing  Rossini's  '*Sta- 
bat  Mater." 
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HYMNS  AND  THEIR  WRITERS. 

Whitsuntide  Hymns. 

The  May  number  of  the  Sunday  Strand  has  an 
article,  by  E.  A.  Ehas,  on  Whitsuntide  Hymns,  and 
the  Hst  is  indeed  a  long  one. 

In  his  survey  of  the  prominent  hymns  connected 
with  the  Pentecost  Festival  the  writer  first  notices  the 
Latin  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  first  "  Veni,  Creator 
Spiritus,"  and  "  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,"  the  authorship 
of  which  is  uncertain.  The  former  has  been  ascribed 
to  Gregory  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  Hrabanus 
Maurus,  and  others  ;  and  the  latter  has  been  variously 
attributed  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  Robert  II.  of 
France,  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton. 


By  coiiriesy  of  the  "  Sunday  at  Ho)ne."\ 

Fanny  Crosby, 


Luther's  "  Nun  bitten  wir  den  Heiligen  Geist,"  and 
Paul  Gerhardt's  "  O  Du  Allersiisste  Fricde,"  translated 
by  Jacob!  and  altered  by  Toplady  as  "  Holy  Ghost, 
dispel  our  sadness,"  are  German  additions  to  our 
stock  of  Whitsuntide  hymns. 

Fanny  Crosby. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  May  the  Rev.  H.  Smith 
writes  a  notice  of  Fanny  Crosby,  a  famous  American 
hymn-writer.  Fanny  Crosby  (Mrs.  Alstyne)  was 
born  in  1823,  and  is  therefore  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  She  has  been  blind  from  childhood,  and  to 
this  she  attributes  some  of  her  success.  She  once 
said  : — 

If  I   had  not  been  deprived    of  sight  I  should   never    have 
received  so  good  an  education,  nor  have  cultivated    so  fine  a 
memory,  nor  have  been  able  to  do  good  to  so  many  people  by  , 
the  hymns  I  have  written. 

Her  first  hymn  was  written  in  1864 ;  now  the 
number  has  run  up  to  thousands.  Her  first  was 
"  We  are  going,  we  are  going,  To  a  home  beyond  the 
skies";  her  best-known  one  is,  "Safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,"  written  for  a  melody  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Doane.  The 
latter  has  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
including  Hindu,  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  was 
sung  at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in  1885,  and  it 
is  a  favourite  with  ex-President  Cleveland.  Fanny 
Crosby  continues  to  write  hymns,  and  often  under 
•  other  signatures — "  Lizzie  Edwards,"  "  Ryan  Dykes," 
"  Grace  M.  Frances,"  "  Sally  M.  Smith,"  etc. 


^be  Sun^av  at  Dome. 
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Fanny  Crosby:  A  famous  American  Hymn-writer 
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By  the  Rev.  H.  SMITH 


\_Photo  by  Fredricks,  New  York 
FANNY    CROSBY 


N  Famous  Hymns  and 
t/icir  Authors  the  writer 
says  of  Fanny  Crosby 
"  the  number  of  her 
hymns  sold  in  America 
and  Great  Britain  amounts 
to  close  upon  one  hundred 
millions."  Her  publishers,  Messrs. 
Biglow  &  Main,  inform  us  that 
the  number  of  her  poetical  com- 
positions of  one  kind  or  another  is  about  five 
thousand.  They  also  tell  us  that  though  she 
is  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  she  is 
still  sending  them  poetic  contributions.  They 
do  not  always 'bear  the  same  signature.  She 
writes  under  such  names  as  "  Lizzie  Edwards," 
"  Ryan  Dykes,"  "  Grace  M.  Frances,"  "  Sally 
M.  Smith,"  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 
names.  And  though  she  was  married  in  1858  to 
Mr.  Alstyne  and  the  marriage  was  a  very  happy 
one,  she  prefers  to  be  known  as  Fanny  Crosby. 
Having  written  such  a  large  number  of  hyrnns 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  are  of  equal 
merit.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  very 
few  are  characterised  either  by  sublimity  or 
profundity.  She  has  not  attempted  hymns  of 
this  nature.  Still,  as  Dr.  Julian  observes,  their 
simplicity  and  earnestness  are  obvious.  It  is 
rather,  however,  as  a  writer  of  children's  and 
popular  mission  hymns  that  she  excels.  Very 
few  living  hymn-writers  have  so  completely  cap- 
tivated the  popular  imagination  as  she  has  done 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  but 
few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  sweet  and 
winsome  personality  behind  these  hymnal  gems. 
We  have  recently  heard  from  a  few  friends  who 
know  something  of  her  home  life  in  Connecticut, 
w^here  she  is  now  living  with  two  of  her  sisters, 
that  she  is  yet  young  looking,  and  as  bright  as 
many  an  American  girl  at  twenty,  and  is  in 
good  health. 
^  Mr.  F.  A.  Jones.    Hodder  &  Stoiighton,  p.  290. 


She  was  bom  near  New  York  in  1823. 
A\'hen  only  six  weeks  old  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  demanded  attendon,  and  either  from  im- 
proper treatment,  or  from  causes  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  medical  skill,  she  became  blind. 
But  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  she  became 
totally  so.  Even  now  she  is  able  to  distinguish 
between  night  and  day,  and  a  friend  says  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  would  realise  she  was 
blind  did  not  people  constantly  remind  her  of 

the  fact.  Her  early  loss  of  sight  was  for  a  time 
a  sore  trial,  but  the  thought  came  to  her  that 
even  this  might  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  And  we  find  her  when  only  eight 
years  of  age  writing  : — 

"  Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  am  I 

Although   I   cannot  see, 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 

Contented  I  will  be  : 

How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  other  people  don't  ! 

To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't." 

These  child-like  lines  really  express  her  life- 
long conception  of  the  situation.  ''  If  I  had  not 
been  deprived  of  sight,"  she  once  said  to  a 
friend,  "  I  should  never  have  received  so  good 
an  education,  nor  have  cultivated  so  fine  a 
memory,  nor  have  been  able  to  do  good  to  so 
many  people  by  the  hymns  I  have  written." 

At  a  tender  age  she  entered  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  blind.  She  was  there  most 
carefully  and  efficiently  educated.  She  qualified 
herself  for  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 
During  that  period,  she  with  sixteen  pupils  were 
taken  to  Washington,  to  give  a  practical  demon- 
stration before  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  good  results  attending  a 
systematic  instruction  of  the  blind.  On  that 
occasion  this  blind  young  poet  repeated  a  poem 
of  her  own,  containing  the  following  lines  : — 

"  What  though  these  orbs  in  rayless  darkness  roll  ? 
Instruction  pours  its  radiance  o'er  the  soul  : 


And  Fancy  pictures  to  the  mental  eye 
The  ghttering  hosts  that  'lume  the  midnight  sky. 
O  ye  who  here  from  every  State  convene, 
Illustrious  Band  !     May  we  not  -prove  the  scene 
You  now  behold  will  prove  to  every  mind, 
Instruction  hath  a  ray  to  cheer  the  blind." 

As  yet  she  had  published  no  hymn.  Indeed, 
her  earliest  was  published  in  1864.  From  the 
brief  sketch  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lowry,  in  the  preface 
to  one  of  the  volumes  of  her  poems  \  an  account 
is  given  of  her  first  attempt.     He  says  : — 

"  It  was  on  February  5th,  1864,  that  she  wrote  the 
first  of  that  long  series  of  hymns  which  has  run  up 
into  the  thousands.  This  hymn  was  w^ritten  for 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bradbur)',  who  was  then  devoting  himself 
to  musical  services  among  the  young": 

the  hymn  was  the  well  known  one  : 

"We  are  going,  we  are  going 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies." 

Mr.  Lowry  says  : — "  At  Mr.  Bradbury's  funeral, 
this  first  hymn  became  invested  with  a  kind  of 
sacredness  in  being  sung  in  connexion  with  the 
musical  exercises." 

Like  some  other  hymn-writers,  Miss  Crosby 
seems  to  have  been  very  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion from  without  for  some  of  her  most  popular 
hymns.  They  have  been  produced  under 
pressure  of  time  and  under  various  limitations. 

The  universal  favourite,  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,"  \vas  written  in  twenty  minutes.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  at  the  special  request 
of  her  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Doane,  the  well-known 
composer.  Mr.  Doane  had  written  a  melody 
for    which    he    had    no 

words  suitable.  He 
therefore  called  on  Mrs. 
Alstyne,  played  the 
melody  over  to  her,  and 
begged  that  she  would 
WTite  him  some  words 
suitable     to     the    tune. 


1  Bells  at  Evening.     Morgan  &  Scott.     2.s. 


This,  Mrs.  Alstyne  pro- 
mised to  do.^  Mr. 
Lowry,  referring  to  the 
same  interesting  circum- 
stance, narrates  that  she 
was  just  t-hen  reahsing 
the  sweet  sense  of  se- 
curity felt  by  the  soul 
that  puts  its  whole  trust 
in  Jesus.  "  Iiista7itly  the 
thought  began  to'  take 
metrical  form,  and  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  the 
words  could  be  put  to- 
gether she  struck  off,  in 
the  white  heat  of  her 
own  religious  emotion, 
that  hymn  of  faith  and  comfort, 
"  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus," 

which  at  once  she  adopted  as  her  favourite.  It 
is  not  generally  known,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  children's  hymn.  It  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  including 
the  Hindu,  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  was  sung 
.at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in  1885.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  of  Ex-President  Cleveland.  The 
Princess  ScMmmelmann  once  told  I^Iiss  Crosby 
that  when  she  was  in  prison,  being  persecuted 
for  her  faith,  she  sang  this  hymn  each  night  as 
she  lay  down  to  rest  upon  her  prison  bed. 

From  various  sources  we  have  gathered 
incidents  illustrating  tHe  helpfulness  of  such 
hymns  as  : 

"  Only  a  beam  of  sunshine," 

"I  am  Thine,  O  Lord," 

"  Hold  Thou  my  hand," 

"All  the  way  the  Saviour  leads  me," 

"  Blessed  Assurance," 

but  our  space  is  too  limited  for  their  insertion. 

She  has  for  many  years  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  women's  meetings.  A  writer  in  the 
Christia7i  Age  recently  said  : — 

1  Famous  Hymns  and  their  Authors,  p.  289. 


"  On  the  platform  Fanny  Crosby  has  a  clear 
voice,  with  strong  carrying 
power.  She  has  a  fund 
of  humorous  stories,  and 
smiles  quickly  follow  the 
tears  as  she  relates  them. 
On  leaving  the  platform 
she  is  usually  swallowed 
up  in  a  crowd  of  people 
waiting  with  various  emo- 
tions to  take  her  by  the 
hand  and  tell  her  how 
her  words  have  touched 
them." 

The  same  writer,  who 
thus  describes  her  on 
the  platform  as  a  public 
speaker  gives  a  glimpse 
of  her  in  the  privacy  of 
her  beautiful  little  Con- 
necticut house  : 

"  She  goes  all  over  the 

house   and   arranges   her 

own   toilet   without   help, 

and  her  hands  are  seldom 

empty  of  their  accustomed 
knitting.  .  .  .  She  is  a  brilliant  talker,  chatting 
as  she  works,  and  her  face  beams  with  animation 
as  she  listens.  She  "is  witty,  too,  enjoys  a  joke, 
and  her  cheery  laughter  rings  out  so  often  that 
all  are  charmed  with  her  sweet,  sunny  spirit.  She 
has  a  gift  for  what  may  be  called  tender  sar- 
casm, for  however  keen  her  repartee,  there  is  no 
malice  in  her  heart,  and  the  keynote  of  her  life 
is  love." 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  claims  her 
as  a  member,  but  the  Church  Universal  claims 
her  hymns.  By  means  of  their  ministry  saints 
have  been  cheered,  sinners  arrested  in  their 
sinful  life,  and  believers  in  almost  every  land 
have  had  their  devotion  to  Christ  deepened. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MA.Y  U,   1904. 

Miss  Fannie  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  has  just  found  in  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Jersey  the  organ  she 
played  while  an  inmate  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  fifty  years  ago. 
Miss  Crosby  was  led  to  the  organ  loft, 
and  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
touched  the  yellowed  keys.  Although  84, 
it  is  said  she  played  with  vigor  and  accu- 
racy. She  told  of  playing  the  same  organ 
foi-  Fresideuc  Folk,  Henry  Ciay,  iuarshal 
Bertrand,  the  friend  of  Napoleon,  Martin 
Tupper,  the  poet,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
and  other  illustrious  men. 


■SE'R\:iCE       IN       HONOR       OF     BLIND 

/     /  POETESS. 

Va  class  of  probationers  will  be  re- 
ceived into  full  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Spring  City,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  26th  inst.  In  the 
evening  a  special  service  will  be  held  in 
honor  of  Miss  Fannie  J.  Crosby,  the 
blind  poetess.  Miss  Crosby,  who  has 
written  more  popular  hymns  than  any 
modern  hymn  writer,  is  now  in  her  85th 
year.  She  has  not  had  any  of  her  poems 
copyrighted  for  her  own  benefit,  has  no 
income  from  her  productions,  but,  after 
much  persuasion,  has  consented  to 
accept  such  testimonials  as  her  many  . 
friends  may  voluntarily  offer.  On  Sun- 
day evening  there  will  be  solos,  duets, 
quartettes  etc.,  composed  entirely  of 
selections  from  Miss  Crosby's  favorite 
hymns.  A  free-will  offering  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  door  at  the  close  of  the 

Lservice. 
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I  Wrote  70CO  Hymns. 

'  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  or  Mrs  Fanny  Cros- 
by   Van    Allstyne,    the    blind    poet,    has 

'  composed  more  than  7000  hymns  that  are 
suns  the  world  over.  She  was  born  in 
South  East.  Putnam  county,  N  Y,  March 
21,  3820.  and  when  an  infant  was 
made  blind  by  ignorant  or  care- 
les';  ■  treatment  for  a  trivial  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes.  She  graduated  from 
the  institution  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  in  1814  and  later  became  a  teacner 
there.  From  her  girlhood  days  she  had 
a  passion  for  music  and  became  a  pro- 

'  flcient  player  on  the  piano  and  guitar. 
She  also  early  displayed  poetic  genius 
and  literary  ability.  When  Henry  Clay 
visited  the  institution  for  the  blind  rho 
was  selected  to  make  the  address,  and 
later  she  composed  a  poem  which  shs 
'-cad  in  the  New  York  senate  chamber, 
'iDeing  on  this  occasion  the  first  woman 
to  speak  there  in  a  public  capacity. 

She  published  a  number  of  successful 
cantatas  for  some  of  them  writing  both 
words  an'l  music.    But  her  chief  fame 


has  come  throug-h  her  hymns.    Hardly  a 
hymnbook  of  the  last  40  years  has  been 

fniblifhed  without  some  of  her  hymns  be-  " 
ng  included. 

Perhaps  her  most  famous  hymn  Is 
"Safe  In  the  Arm  of  Jesus,"  published 
in  1S6S.  Other  very  well  known  hymns 
are  "Pass  Me  Not.  O  Gentle  Savior." 
"Rescue  the  Perishing."  "Jesus,  Keep 
Me  Near  the  Cross,"  "Savior.  More 
Than  Life  to  Me,"  "I  Am  Thine.  O 
Lord."  She  makes  her  home  In  Bridge- 
port. Conru 
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Lecture  by  Blind  Hymn  Write?,  ninl 

Fannie  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hjmn 
writer,  lectured  at  the  First  Baptist 
clmrcn,  Warren,  Sunday  evening,  be- 
fore a  larea  audience.  Her  subject 
was." My  Life  and  Hymns."  A" Fan- 
nie Crosby  song  service"  was  held  in 
the  church,  when  the  audience  sang 
some  of  Miss  Crosby's  well  known 
hymns. 

On  the  evening  of  November  30,  the 
anniversary  and  rededicating  service 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  will  be 
held.  It  will  be  known  as  a  Thanks- 
giving service  of  praise.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Watjen,  will  give  an  his- 
torical address  in  the  auditorium  at 
7.30  p.  m. 
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"RTARRKIV.         n     /J     f         \ 

THE  BLIND  HYMN  WRITEJl!"  | 
The  blind  hymn  writer,  Famnl*  J.. 
Crosby,  now  upward  of  80  years  of  age, 
lectured  at  the  First  Baptist  Church; 
Sunday  night  before  ■  a  large  audience, 
which  was  moved  by  the  Interesting 
talk  of.  the  aged  woman.  Her  subject 
was  "My  Life  and  Hymns."  There  was 
a  ="Fahnle  Crosby  song  service"  in  the' 
Church  froni  7:15  to  7:46,  In  which  the 
audience  dang  Miss  Crosby's  well- 
known  hymns.  Miss  Crosby  talked  with 
many  of  the  church  people  at  the  close 
of  the  service.  The  choir  sang  the  an- 
them. "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People," 
Reed,  and  the  quartet  sang  an  anThem. 
At  the  morning  service  the  choir  sang 
"Dreams  of  Galilee," .  Morrison,  and  the 
martet     sang     the     anthem,     "God     is 


g-uariet     sa 
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Many  congratulatory  messages  froiii! 
prominent  Methodists  throughout  tlie  coun-  ' 
try  were  received  by  Frances  Jane  Crosby, 
the  famous  blind  hymn  writer,  in  her 
Bridgeporc  home,  Christmas  I>ay.  Miss 
Crosby  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  in  the  world.  She  has  written  more 
than  6fK)0  hymns,  some  of  which  have  been  . 
translated  into  all  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
Even  now,  with  her  sight  gone,  she  engages 
in  her  favorite  work,  and  regularly  goes  on 
long  trips,  lecturing  in  missions  and  giving 
her  time  and  money  to  promoting  charities, 
lyast  week  she  lectured  in  several  distant 
points  in  New  Jersey,  and  early  in  the 
month  she  finished  a  three  weeks'  tour  in 
Massachusetts..  The  Methodists  of  the 
United  States  will  honor  Miss  Crosby  by 
celebrations  and  by  calling  hor  next  birth- 
day "Fanny  Crosby  Day."  Services  will  be 
held  in  churches  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  Methodists  of  Can- 
ada and  the  British  Isles  will  join  in  this 
tribute. 


THE  new  Methodist  Hymnal,  offi- 
cial hymnal  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church.  South,  has  come 
from  the  press.  Copies  of  it  reached 
the  Methodist  book  depository  In  Pitts- 
burg last  week,  says  the  Pittsburg 
iTimes,  and  with  the  first  of  next 
month  it  will  be  ready  for  •  distribu- 
tion to  the  churches  of  the  two  big 
denominations.  It  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  important  work  of  its  kind 
ever  published  in  this  country,  and  its 
appearance  nas  created  no  little  stir 
among  churchmen. 


1^ 

M'           MISS    FANNY    CROSBY. 
The  Blind  Hymn  Writer  Who  Is  Rep- 
resented in  the  New  Methodist 
1 Hymnal. 


Hymns  from  Poets*  Pens.        ] 

Bishop  William  C  Doane,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Albany, 
is  among  the  contributors,  as  is,  of 
course.    Fanny    Crosby.       Two    of    the 

commissioners     are     also     represented, 
Prof.   Winchester,   who  also   is  the  au-  ; 
thor  of  one  of  the  tunes.     Bishop  Hoss,  j 
of   the   church    Soutlt,    also   contributes  \ 
a  hymn.    Among  the  great  poets  repre- 
sented are  William  Cullen  Bi-yant.  Mr.-?.  , 
Elizabeth     Barrett     Browning,     Phoebo : 
Gary,   William   Cowper,    Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,   J.    G.    Holland,    Sidney  Lanier, ' 
Thomas  Moore,   Sir  Walter  Scott.  Har-  ' 
riet     Beecher    Stowe.     Lord    Tennyson, 
John   Greenleaf   Whittier,    N.    P.   Willis 
and  John  Dryden. 

Charles  Wesley,  i  aturally  contributes 
the  greatest  number  of  hymns,  havin-g 
134.     Isaac  Watts  comes  next  with  58, 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1905 

'  Fanny  Crosby  (Mrs.  Van  Alstyne)  tfie 
i  famous  blind  hymn  writei-,  at  an  advanced 
;  age,  groes  on  long-  trips  lecturinpr  on  mis- 
I  sions  and  giving  her  time  and  money  to 
j  the  promoting-  of  charities.     She  has  written 

more  than  6000  hymns  and  still  writes  them. 

Some  of  her  hymns  have  been  translated 
I  into  all   the  tongues   of  Europe. 
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POPULAR  HYMNS  BY  MISS  CROSBY 


WHICH    WILL.    BE    SUNG    ON    MARCH    24, 
CROSBY  DAY": 


♦FANNY 


'Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus," 
'*Reacue  the  Perishing," 
"Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour," 
"Jesus  Is  Calling," 
"Blessed   Assurance," 

"All  the  "Way  My  Saviour  Leads  Me," 
"Saved  by  Grace," 
"There's  a  Cry  from  Macedonia," 
"Jesus  the  Water  of  Life  Will  Give," 
"Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross," 
'Let  the  Good  Angels  Come  In," 
"Strike  the  Harp  of  Zion," 
"Blessed  Honieln.nd," 
"  'Twill  Not  Be  Long,  Our  Journey  Here," 
"Some  Day  the  Silver  Chord  W^ill  Break," 
"Thy  Word  Is  a  Lamp  to  My  Feet," 
"Never  Say  Good-Bye," 
"Holy,  Holy  Is  the  Lord," 
"Saviour,    More   Than  Life    to    Me." 


()  her  friends  in  Xew  England — the  hundreds  of 
thousands    who    ]la^■e    derived    comfort    from 
those    hymns   of    liers    sung   the    world    over — 
Fanny    Crosby    sends    greetings    through    Tht 
Boston  Herald.     Eighty-five  years  of  age,  andl 
stone  blind,  this  wonderful  woman,  wh<5m  the' 
Methodi-t  church  in  the  United  States  will  honor  by  observing 
March   24th   as   "Fanny   Crosby  day,''   is   still  engaged  at  her' 
home    in    Bridgeport,    Ct.,    in    writing   hymns   witlr  the    same 
cheerfulness,  the  same  faculty  which  enabled  her  to  reaq,h  the 
hearts  of  millions  v/ith  "Safe  iti  the  Arms  of  JeJ?us/'  "Rescue 
the    Perishing,"    and    scores    of    others   that    have    been    sung 
nightly  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  author  of  over  6000  hynms,  so  many  that  her  pub- 
lishers years  ago  induced  her  to  w'rite  them  under  many  dif- 
ferent noms  de  plume.  Miss  Crosby  could  not  enter  a  Salvation 
Army  hall,  or  any  place  where  revival  services  were  being  con- 
ducted in  any  part  of  the  English  speaking  world,  without  hear- 
ing one  of  her  compositions  sung.  Some  are  so  old  that  the 
present  generation  regard  them  as  hymns  that  have  come  down 
througii  the  ages :  grown  men  and  women  who  have  been 
lulled  to  sleep  in  their  mothers'  arms  by  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus"   will  be   surprised  to  learn  that  the  author  still  lives; 


M'M/t<m 


that  she  is  even  now  at  work  adding  to  the  thousands  of 
hymns  she  has  written ;  and  occasionally  appearing  before 
large  audiences  to  which  she  talks  with  all  the  vigor  and  cheer- 
fulness of  youth. 

_^— 

IVIiere   She  Lives   and   Writes   Her  H^inns. 

For  some  years  Miss  Crosby  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ryder,  have  been  living  with  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  William 
Becker,  at  756  State  street,  Bridgeport.  Here  in  roomy  apart- 
ments the  aged  hymn  writer  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  far  into  the 
night,  composing  hymns  and^  memorising  thcrn,  so  that  she 
can  dictate  to  her  sister  next  morning. 

"There  is  something  inspiring  about  the  midnight  hour,'* 
she  said,  apologizing  for  not  being  awake  when  a  visitor  called 
about  noon  one  day  recently.  "After  midnight  everything  is 
so  quiet,  so  still — there  is  something  about  it  that  inspires  me, 
that  brings  me  in  touch  with  humanity,  and  I  like  to  sit  alone 
with  my  thoughts.  S6  you  see  I  do  not  get  up  in  the  morning 
as  early  as  other  people." 

If  there  was  any  disposition  to  pity  this  alert  little  woman, 
her  sightless  eyes  hidden  behind  colored  glasses,  led  into  the 
room  by  her  sister,  the  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  she  brought 
with  her  instantly  dispelled  it.  Before  half  a  dozen  words  had 
Veen  spoken  it  was  evident  that  "Aunt  Fanny"  was  the  life  of 
the  house,  that  her  cheerfulness  had  been  communicated  to 
those  around  her. 

"I  believe  everything  happens  for  a  purpose,"  she  said, 
"and  what  may  seem  to  some  a  misfortune  is  part  of  the  great 
plan  that  has  enabled  me  to  bring  happiness  to  many  through 
my  hymns.  Not  that  I  desire  any  credit,  for  if  I  have  this 
gift  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  use  it.  We  are  inspired  to  do 
things  by  a  higher  power,  and  should  n(3t  take  credit  to  our- 
selves. 

"One  might  think  me  vain  to  talk  about  my  work,  but  T 
learned  my  lesson  many  years  ago  when  1  was  a  little  girl.  I 
had  written  verses  that  attracted  some  attention,  and  felt  very 
proud  of  them,  when  one  day  my  teacher  gave  me  a  long 
talking  to,  and  T  realized  that  I  did  not  know  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  did.  Since  then  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  beeii 
vai-n  about  my  work,  but  simply  try  to  do  the  best  I  can." 

— J.— 
SoiiK'.s   Site  Wrote   Suuij;   Over  tlie  Land. 

]\Iiss  Crosby  has  not  always  been  known  as  a  writer  of 
gospel  hynms.  Fifty  years  ago  she  wus  writing  songs  that 
I  were  being  sung  all  over  the  land,  s6ngs  thtit  had  Idnger  vogue 
than  any  written  today.  The  mothers  and  grandmothers  of 
the  Rrescnt  generation  will  readily  remember  "Music  in  the 
Air,"  "Hazel  Dell,"  "Never  Forget  the  Dear  Ones"  and  "Proud 
World,  Good-by.  Fm  Going  Home."  all  of  which  were  written 
before  Miss  Crosby  began  the  work  by  which  she  is  so  widely 
known,   " 

She  was  fortunate  in  being  associated  very  early  in  life 
with  those  who  recognized  her  genius,  and  helped  her  to  lay 
tht  foundation  for  future  success.     Born  in  Putnam  county, 
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BescueltlielFMishlng. 


ii^j: 


F.  J.  Crootv, 


W.tf.DoAiW. 


1.  Res  -  cae  the  per-ish-ine.  Care  ^  for'the  dy  -  ing.Snatch  them  in  pit  •  y  from 

2.  Tho'  they  are  slighting  him,  Still  he  iswait-ing,  Wait-ing  the  pen-  i-teni 

3.  Down  in  the  hnraan  heart,  Cmsh'd  by  the  tempter, Feel -ings  lie  bur  -  ied  that 

4.  Res  -  cue  the  per-ish-ing,    Dn  -  ty  demands  it ;  Strength  for  thy  la  -  bor  the 


sin -'and  the  grave  ;  Weep  o'er  the  err  -  »ng  one,  Lift  up  the  fall  •  en, 
/Child  to  re-ceive.  Plead  with  them  earnest  •  \y.  Plead  with  them  gent-Iy  : 
grace  can  re  -store  ;  Touched  by  a  lov  •  ing  heart,  Wakened  by  kind  •  oess, 
Xord  will  pro-vide :    Back    to    the  nar-row   way    Pa-tient   ly  win  them; 


Chobc'b 


Tell  them  of    Je  -  bus,  the  Might -y     to   save.  ^ 
'    He    will   for-give     if  they   oo  •  ly     be  •  lieve.  f  «„   «.^  ,h-  r.^,    j  i,   - 
'  Cboi^  that  were  bro  •  ken  will  v,  .  brate  no  more.  \^^-^  l»»e  per .  ish-ing, 
Tell  the  poor  wand'rer    a    Sav-iour  has  6\t)d.J 
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N.  Y.,  m  1820.  she  became  blind  when  6  months  old.  and  when 
15  years  of  age  became  an  inmate  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  BHnd.  In  1847  she  became  a  teacher  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  remained  there  for  11  years.  Her  preceptor  in  tlie 
early  days  was  Hamilton  Murray,  whose  exceptional  equip- 
ment and  fine  literary  taste  made  liim  an  able  and  sympathetic 
guide  to  the  young  poet.  He  determined  that  his  pupil  should 
have  the  best  training  possible,  and  required  her  to  write 
paraphrases  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Young, 
Cowper  and  other  standard  authors. 

'"The  instruction  I  received  at  that  time  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me,"  said  Miss  Crosby,  when  speaking  of  her  earlier 
verses,  "I  remember  one  morning  my  task  was  to  paraphrase 
N.  P.  Willis'  'Morning,'  and  well  toward  noon  I  was  still 
struggling  with  it,  when  Mr.  Murray  came  in. 

**  'Have  you  written  those  verses,  Fanny?'  he  asked. 

"  'I  have  not,  Mr.  Murraj','  I  replied. 

*'  'Well.  Fanny,'  he  said,  "yo"  understand,  no  verses,  no 
dinner.    It  is  now  15  minutes  to  12.' 

"I  think  I  must  have  liked  my  dinner  better  than  verse- 
making  at  that  time,  for  my  paraphrasing  was  completed  by 
I  noon. 

I  Hotv    Some    Faiiioas    HyiuiiB    Were    Written. 

'  "Some  of  my  best  hymns  have  been  written  in  a  hurry. 

1  'Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus/  which  is  one  of  my  favorites,  was 
composed  in  less  than   15  minutes.     One  day  in   1868  W.  H. 

'  Doanfe,  who  had  written  music  for  a  number  of  my  hymns, 
came  to  me  and  said  he  had  some  music  for  which  he  wanted 
words.  He  added  that  he  had  just  40  minutes  in  which  to 
catch  a  train  for  Cincinnati,  and  asked  me  to  evolve  the  lines 
in  less  than  that  time.  He  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played 
the  music,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  idea  came  to  me.  I 
hurried  upstairs,  and  in  15  minutes  came  dovvU  with  the 
stanzas  a.s  they  are  sung  today.  I  believe  the  liymn  was 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  .Lord.  It  is  a  splendid  mission 
hN'mn.  and  has  brought  comfort  to  tens  of  thousands. 

"'Rescue  the  Perishing'  is  another  oi  my  favorite  hymns, 

^  which  I  know  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.     I  shall  never 

I  forget  the  night  1  wrote  it.  Something  happened  over  a  year 
ago  to  make  this  hj-mn  even  dearer  to  me. 

"Many  years  ago  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Bowery 
Mission  in  New  York,  and  used  to  attend  the  services  almost 
every  evening.  The  meetings  were  very  largely  attended,  but 
I  felt  sad  that  more  persons  were  not  saved.  One  evening  1 
went  down  there  filled  with  the  idea  that  I  should  do  more  to 
stir  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  I  made  an  address  in  which 
I  app'ealed  to  the  young  m^n.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  young 
man  in  that  audience  who  had  gone  away  from  his  mother's 
God.  and  held  out  hope  to  him.  1  seemed  inspired  to  do  a 
good  work  that  night. 

"After  the  meeting  a  young  man  came  up,  and  asked  me 
if  I  meant  him  when  I  spoke  about  a  young  man  who  had 
drifted  away  from  his  mother's  God.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
gone  wrong,  that  he  had  been  ashamed  to -go  to  his  mother, 
but  that  I  had  held  out  hope  to  him.  'Now,'  he  said,  'I  can 
meet  my  mother.' 

"That  night  I  went  home  and  wrote  'Rescue  the  Perish- 
ing:.' 


"In  August  of  ic)03  I  addressed  a  meeting  in  Lynn  and 
told  this  story.  After  the  meeting  a  man  of  more  than  middle 
age  came  to  me,  and  said :  'Miss  Crosby,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  good  yon  have  done  for  me.  I  was  the  boy  who  came  to 
you  that  night  in  the  Bowery  Mission,  and  thank  God  I  have  : 
tried  to  live  a  good  life  since  that  time.'  " 

-H— 
Did  Not  Yt'rite  Hymns  Intil  Slic  ^as  45. 

"Of    the    thousands    of    hymns    you    have    written,    Miss 

Crosby,  are  there   any   among  your   earlier  eflforts  that  you 

would    like    to    change?"    The    Herald    representative    asked;; 

■'were   any  •  sentiments  expressed    in   your   earlier   hymns  thati 

you  do  not  now  agree  with?"  j 

"N07"  said  the  aged  writer,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. "I  have  made  changes  in  some  of  my  hymns  to  improve 
their  literary  quality,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  hymn  that 
I  regret  having  written.  I  believe  that  I  was  inspired  to  wri^e' 
what  I  did,  that  I  was  controlled  by  a  higher  power,  and  that 
my  best  hymns  performed  their  mission. 

"Scores  of  verses  that  I  have  written  have  been  paid  for 
and  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  afterward.  At  one  time  I 
wrote  so  much  that  the  publishers  found  it  necessary  to  have 
me  use  many  noms  dc  plume.  Of  new  hymn  books  is:;ued  fully 
two-thirds  Avould  be  my  compositions,  and  they  did  not  want 
too  much  of  Fanny  Crosby.  That  was  before  I  had  become 
w^ell  known  as  a  hymn  writer. 

"Although  I  had  published  several  books  of  poems,  and 

written  a  number  of  popular  songs,  I  did  not  begin  to  write 
hymns  imtil  I  was  45  years  of  age.'" 

At  that  time  W.  B.  Bradbury  was  the  leading  Sunday 
school  song  writer  of  the  United  States,  and  Miss  Crosby 
was  introduced  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Stryker.  She  wrote 
for  Mr.  Bradbury  the  liymn  beginning: 

"We  are  going,   we  are*going: 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies, 
Wl^.e^e  the  fields  are  robed  in  beauty 
And  tho  .sunligh"  never  dies." 

Tjiat  was  the  first  of  the  thousands  of  hymns  she  has 
written  during  the  past  40  years,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence 
it  was  the  hvmn  selected  to  be  .'^ung  when  Mr.  Bradburv  died 
in  1868. 

After  this  .slie  \\roie  hymns  for  Robert  Lowry.  \\\  H. 
Doane  and  for  Bigelow.  &  Main,  her  present"  publishers.  She 
also  wrote  a  number  of  cantatas  that  were  immensely  popular 
years  ago,  including  "The  Flower  Queen"'  and  "The  Pilgrim 
Fathers." 

,  -A- 

h'lill   Interested   in    tlie    l*oi»ular    Sons;s. 

Miss  Crosby  is  still  interested  in  the  popular  songs  of  tne 
day.  but  finds  a  constant  source  of  regret  in  the  fact  that' so 
many  pretty  airs  are  wasted  on  verses  totally  u'.nvorthy  of 
them.  , 

"Have  I  ever  thought  of  writing  songs?"  she  repeated,  " 
when  the  question  was  asked.  ''Why,  we  were  talking  about  it 
the  other  day,  and  I  said  I  would  never  consent  to  have  my 
name  attached  to  some  of  the  verses  that  are  now  being  sung, 
although  I  think  some  of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  I  think  the 
piece  called  'Blue  Bell'  is  one  of  the  prettiest  I  have  ever 
heard. 


"Sometimes   these   popular  airs  get   running  ihrongli   my 
head  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  them.    I  remember  when  the  song  ' 
'A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town'  was  being  sung.     One  night  1* 
was  sitting  up  in  my  room  until  long  after  midniglit  trying  to  - 
compose  a  hymn,  and  thai  .tune  was  running  througli  my  head  ' 
so  that  I  could  not  do  anything.    I  was  humming  it  all  the  time- 

*T  am  not  sure  that,  a  great  work  could  not  be  done  in  I 
writing  verses  for  popular  songs  that  would  elevate  them  above  ' 
the  present  standard,  and  perhaps  I  may  try  to  do  something  on  *" 
this  line.'' 

Apiireclated  l»y   Aiiiei'ica".<«   Great    Uleii. 

It  was  while  she  was  a  young  woman  in  llie  thirties  that 
Miss  Crosby  became  known  as  a  song  writer.  She  was  spend- 
ing a  vacation   in   Reading,   in   this   state,   when  she  became   , 

acquainted  with  Prof.  George  F.  Root,  who  in  after  years 
became  the  composer  of  so  many  war  songs.  Prof.  Root 
became  imipfess,ed  with  Miss  Crosby's  talent,  and  they  formed 
a  combination  in  which  she  wrote  the  verses  for  the  songs  that 
he  composed.  During  the  war  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  number 
of  patriotic  songs. 

She  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  number  of  prominent 
men.  including  Presidents  Tyler  and  VanBuren,  Henry  Clay, 
William  H.  Seward  and  Gen:  Winfield  Scott,  and  she  has 
met  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  American  history 
since  those  days.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  her  life  i'^;  told  in 
connection -with  the  friendship  that  existed  between  hers.elf  and 
Henry  Clay.  The  great  statcsinan  had  lost  a  son  in  the  Mexi- 
can battle  of  Monterey,  and  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  few  appro- 
priate stanzas  and  sent  them  to  the  father.  Th^se  touched 
him  deeply.  A  few  months  later,  \thile  visiting  New  York,  he 
was  received  at  the  institution  vvhere  Miss  Crosby  was  teach- 
ing. She  had  been  delegated  to  give  him  a,  poetical  welcome, 
and  after  it  was  over  Mr.  Clay  drew  the  blind  girl's  arm  in 
his  and  wept  as.  he  said :  "This  is  not  the  first 'poem  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  this  -lady.  She  sent  me  some  beautiful  lines 
on  the  death  of  my  dear  son." 

"Adr.  Clay  soon  recovered  himself  by  a  splendid  effort,'* 
said  Miss  Crosby,  when  recalling  this  incident;  "'but  I  could 
not  control  my  tears." 

•  Miss  Crosby  also  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
woman  whose  voice  was  ever  publicly  heard  in  tJie  Senate 
chamber  in  Washington.  This  was  way  back  in  the  tilties, 
when  she  read  a  poem  there. 

Besides  her  songs  and  hymns  Miss  Crosby  lias  published 
four  little  volumes  of  verse.  The  first,  "The  Blind  Girl  and 
Other  Poems."  was  published  in  1844.  and  five  years  later 
"Monterey  and  Other  Poems"  was  issued.  The  others  are 
"A  Wreath  of  Columbia's  Flowers,"  and  "Bells  of  F.vening." 
She  is  now  engaged  in  writing  her  autobiography,  which  will 
probably  be  readv  for  publication  this  year. 

But  of  all   her  poems   the  first  one   she  ever   wrote— she 
was  only  8  years  of  age  then— has  a  world  of  meaning  for  the 
person  who  meets  the  aged  song  writer  today.    It  is  so  like  her: 
"Oh  what  a  happy  soul  am  i: 

Although  I  cannot  see, 
I  nm  resolved  th^it  in  this  wu: id 

Contenteci  I  will   he; 
How  many  blessings  I  o'l.ioy 

That  other  people,  don't:  ,  ,.     , 

To  wec)  and  sis'i  bur:«r.-(^  I  m  Idinu, 
1  cannot,  and   1    won't!" 


t^tf  ♦  t»^>^^>^t  ♦  1 1 t»t  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦  ^  ♦  ♦  ♦tj 


FANNY  CROSerS  MESSAGE  TO 
HER  FRIENDS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


^    TO  THE  BOSTON  HERALD: 
I    Speed  thee  onward,  Boston  Herald, 
I       And  to  all  thy  message  bear; 
There  is  sunshine  in  thy  pages, 
Thou  art  welcome  everywhere. 
0  thou  comest  from  a  city 

That  we  love  and  honor  still 
For  the  scenes  that  render  sacred 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill. 


t    May  I  claim  thy  kind  indulgence?  ^ 

I       While  my  heart  a  greeting  sends  t 

t    Through  thy  columns,  Boston  Herald,  | 

To  my  dear  New  England  friends.  | 


f 
f 

t  0  how  sweet  to  be  remembered,  T 

X  And  by  those  I  ne'er  have  met,  t 

I  And  to  know  my  humble  efforts  X 

t  They  revere  and  treasure  yet.  t 


Give  to  each  my  earnest  wishes 


t  For  a  bright  and  happy  year:  t 

X  Tell  them  I  am  looking  forward  t 

t  To  my  birthday  drawing*  near:  > 

t  If  till  March  the  four-and-twentieth  X 

t  God  has  willed  that  I  survive,  t 


I    Though  I  scarcely  can  believe  it,         > 
t      I  shall  then  be  eighty-five.  > 

t  Lovingly  yours,  i 


FANNY  J.  CROSBY.  :{ 


t    Bridgeport,  Ct,  Jan.  13,  1905.  t 


SOME  OF  THE   NOMS  DE  PLUME 


UNDER  WHICH  MISS  CROSBY'S  HYMNS  HAVE   BEEN 
PUBLISHED: 


Grace    J.    Francis, 
Lyman    Schuyler, 
Ella    Dale, 
Charles    Bi'uce, 
Victoria    Stewart, 
Jiilia    Sterling, 
Victoria    Sterling, 


Carrie    M.    Wilson, 
Frank    Gould, 
James    Apple, 
Lizzie    Fd\{rard.s, 
Henrietta    Blair, 
Arthur   J.    Langtoa. 


SONGS  BY   MISS   CROSBY 

THAT  WERE  POPULAR  FORTY  YEARS  AGO: 

''Music  in  the  Air," 

,    "Proud  World,  Good-Bye,  I'm  Going  Home," 
"Never  Forget  the  Dear  Ones," 
"Hazel  Dell," 

"The  Honeysuckle  Glen," 

"Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower.' 


THE  STENOGRAPHER— FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 


> 


FANNY   CROSBYS  LIFE  STORY, 
BY  HERSELF." 

This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  telling 
of  the  Hfe  of  our  most  famous  blind  hymn 
writer,  from  her  infancy  to  the  present, 
when  she  is  in  her  eighties.  She  considers 
that  the  doctor  who  caused  her  blindness  in 
infancy  caused  her  to  find  a  blessing  in 
disguise  and  she  is  perfectly  contented  with 
being  blind.  Her's  has  been  a  wonderful 
career  and  she  has  met  and  known  in  her 
lifetime  more  of  the  noted  people  than  it 
^often    falls    to    the    lot    of    one    person    to 

know.  Many  people  visited  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  all  wanted  to 
see  the  famous  blind  hymn  writer  and  give 
her  kind  and  encouraging  words.  It  seemed 
that  Providence  smiled  upon  her  and 
turned  her  affliction  into  a  blessing  and 
gave  her  such  a  sweet,  happy  disposition 
that  she  could  always  feel  it  so.  Seldom  is 
an  autobiography  written  in  such  a  fascinat- 
ing style.  Several  noted  people  have  writ- 
'  ten  beautiful  tributes  to  her,  which  are  given 
ill  tliis  book  and  show  the  bright,  cheery, 
inspired  nature  of  this  gifted  woman. 

There  are  several  photographs  of  her, 
taken  at  different  times.  Everyone  sings 
her  hymns,  even  though  they  do  not  know 
who  wrote  them,  and  they  should  read  this 
book,  which  will  give  an  added  interest  to 
her  beautiful  hymns,  and  be  a  help  to  her 
in  buying  her  book. 

Everywhere  Pub.  Co.,  T079  Bedford 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  UTAH  EAGLE: 

Published  Monthly  at  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  FERRUARV  15,  !905. 

'  Holds  Her  Name  Sacred. 

Paiiiiy  (h'osby,  tlio  blind  hymn 
wi-itei",  is  to  o  aeoorded  mi  lionor  tliat 
is  imiqiK^  in  the  history  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

It  is  nothing-  short  of  a  "day"  in  the 
calendar  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  "Fanny  Crosby's  Day"  it 
is  to  be  called  and  theobservance  tljere- 
of  is  set  down  for  Sunday,  July  10th. 
On  that  day  Englisli  speakino-  Metho- 
dists all  over  the  world  Avill  do  honor 
to  the  venei'able  blind  American  wo- 
man who  wrote,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  "Pass  Me  Not.  O  Gentle  Sa- 
vi(n-."  "Jesus  Keep  Me  Near  the 
Cross, ''and  almost  five*  hundi-ed  otlier 
hymns. 

This  wonderful  woman  has  wi'itten 
in  all  more  than  three  thousand 
hymns,  for  which  she  has  i*eceived 
live  dollars  each  from  her  ])ublishers, 
])lus  royalty. 

Fanny  Crosb}^  or  Mrs.  Francis 
Jane  Van  Alstyne,  a\1io  is  stone  blind, 
was  born  in  New  York,  March  24th, 
1820.  When  six  months  old  she  was 
made  blind  by  api)lication  of  hot  poul- 
tices to  her  eyes  durin^^  her  illness, 
the  poultices  destroying:  the  optic 
nei've. 

At  fifteen  she  entered  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  was  a 
teacher  there  from  1847  to  1858  in  En- 


«*lisli  Grammar.  Rhetoric,  Greek.  Lat- 
in, and  American  History.  Slie  wrote 
the  words  to  many  songs  for  Geo.  F. 
Root,  tlie  composer.  Her  attainments 
would  be  i-emarkable  even  in  a  woman 
witli  siglit.  and  her  hymns  and  gospel 
songs  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the 
song  service  of  several  generations  of 
church  goers. 

Fanny  Crosby's  songs  have  been  as 

popular  as  her  hymns,  and  fifty  year 
ago  her  jiopular  melodies   Avere  whis- 
tled all  over  the  countrv. 

"Proud  Workl,  Good-Bve.  I  Am 
Going  Home,"  -'Hiizel  Dell,"  '•! here's 
Music  in  the  Air,"  and  '-Never  Forget 
the  Dear  One's,"  were  tremendous 
favorites  when  mothers  were  going  to 
the  village  singing  school. 

"The  Honeysuckle  Glen'^  followed 
these  and  brought  the  author  nearly 
two  thousand  dollars  in  royalties,  and 
then  came  that  phenomenal  success, 
"Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower. ''-  BecorcL 


S>p^\'x\c^-^;e\cL,TT\^ss^CL\xvo^s>^^:\:^.  VV-vi\ 
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MISS  CROSBY  SPEAKS. 

Famous  Hymn  Writer  Addresses 
Two  Large  Audiences. 

Miss  Fauny  Crosby,  the  well-known 
blind  hymn  v.-riter,  spoke  in  the  Res- 
cue mission  yesterday  afternoon  to  an 
audience  that  liUed  the  room  to  over- 
flowing and  again  in  the  evening  to  a 
good-sized  gathering.    In  the  afternoon 


MISS    FANNY    CROSBY. 


Latest  Photograph  of  the  Blind  Hymn 
Writer. 


s^e  spoke  on'  city  mispsion  work.  In 
which  she  has  been  active  for  the  last 
20  years.  In  the  evening  she  told  of 
many  incidents  connected  with  her 
hymns,  .sho^vins  the  power  they  have 
fceen  in  Christian  work. 

Supt.  J.  L.  Cummins  presided  in  both 
meetings.  In  the  afternoon  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  was  read  by  R.  B.  Cur- 
rier and  Mrs.  Currier  sang.  Piayer, 
was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Goodwin 
of  the  Advent  church  and  by  Rev.  W. 
A.  Taylor  of  the  Caiew  Street  Bap- 
tist church.  C.  W.  Harris,  evangelis- 
tic singer  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  also 
assisted  in  the  services.  After  th^^  reg- 
ular service  a  testimony  meeting  was 
held  in  which  many  told  of  their  con- 
versions and  experiences  in  entering 
the    Christian    life. 

Miss  Crosby  is  an  able  spi-aKor,  though 
nearly   85   years   old   and   wholly   blind. 

feShe    is    a    near    relative    of    Mrs.    Cur- 
rier  and   is  visiting-  with  them  for  the 
'st   tim.e  in   many   years.   She  will  re- 
Lin    in    the    city    through     the    week 

^anc^^will    fepeak    again    in    the    Rescue 
mlssiHi^  next     Sunday     afternoon_ 
evcninj 


Ha^rV^oTcL,  Covy.>c\<^CLVv^\3-\:  .  Covx.Ta.TLV. 


Y^:bro^'^-rY    ti^S^,  \^C)^. 


Crosb]! 

of  the  churches  in  this  vicini 
will  keep  Sunday,  March  26,  as  "Fanny 
Crosby  Day."  March  24  is  the  eightj''- 
fifth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  blind 
hymn-writer.  It  is  suggested  by  tkose 
behind  the  movement  that  a  number  of 
her  songs  be  sung  and  a  collection  be 
taken  for  her  benefit.  Miss  Crosby  is 
now  living  at  No.  756  State  street, 
Bridgeport. 


<^^^N>-L<^V\e\cL  VVVa^^^^C>VL^v^g.Vts  .  V\?(\\ovi 


Gathering  tor  the  Blind.    ^H 

Miss  Fniiuy  Crosby  will  speak  i}i  the  Res- 
cue lulssion  at  3  and  8  p.  ni.  tomorro\y. 
After  tlie  close  of  the  afternoon  service 
there  vCill  be  a  gatliering  of  tlie  blind, 
iAYhioh  Miss  Crosby  will  attend.  All  blind 
persons  are  invited.  Miss  Crosby  will 
leave  Springfield  the  first  of  next  week  for 
iFitohbuvj_  and  will  then  go  to  New  York 
IState.      She   has   been   staying   In   this  «ity 


VA^tVVo^cI.,  Co^tA'vxg'g^^v^v^cV.    \  v^pr\es 


F^>W>rvv2LVv    "L^V^O^ 


Miss  Fanny  Crosiby,  the  famous  bli^P 
lymn  writer,  will  celebrate  her  85th 
)irthday,  March  24,  at  her  home  in 
Bridgeport.  Many  religious  organiza- 
tions, not  only  in  Connecticut  but  all 
)ver  the  country,  are  planning  to  give 
ler  natal  day  an  appropriate  celebra- 
|tlon,  and  to  tender  to  this  blind  song 
rlter  a  well  deserved  testimonial  of 
l^e  and  appreciation. 


!  SPOKE   TO   BLIND   MJEN. 

Fanny   Crosby   Heard   by   I>ar»c   Aadi- 
enees   at    the    Rcscae  WWfSi on— Flans 
I      for    Observance    of    Hymn    Writer's 
I      S5tli  nirthdjsy. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  aulhor  of  many 
of  our  mo!<t  beuntifu]  hymns,  vias  tbe  cf>n- 
tral  figure  of  1  wo  very  largo  and  interesting 
m^eotings  at  the  Roscue  mission  yesterday, 
afternoon  and  evening.  In  the  aftei'uoon  the 
[crowd  was  so  great  that  a  Jarge  number 
were  obliircd  to  go  a^^•ay.  not  being  able 
to  get  into  the  hall,  in  which  all  the  seats 
and  all  the  standing  room  w^'re  taken.  Miss 
Crosby  spoke  on  both  oceasious.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  tho  afternoon  serv- 
ice was  the  presence  of^JO  blind  men,  to 
whom  ^liss  Crosby  spoke" after  the  regular' 
jserA'ice,  giving  them  -n'ordb  of  cheer  and 
hope,  and  urging  them  not  to  be  discour- 
jaged.  She  t<M)k  earh  by  the  hand  and 
iprayed  with  them  as  well  as  talked. 
[,  At  the  afiornoon  service  Mrs  R.  B.  Cur- 
i-ier  sang  several  of  Miss  Crosby's  latest 
liymus,  and  Kev  E.  M.  Antrim  of  Trinity 
church  and  Rev  J.  W.  Goodwin  of  the  Ad- 
vent church  led  a  pra.ver  service.  Miss 
Crosby  then  spoke,  her  topic  being,  "Go 
■work  in  my  vmoyard."  Her  address  wag 
full  of  good  things.  Charles  H.  Jones,  su- 
perintendent of  the  home  for  the  blind  in 
Hartford,  and  his  wife  and  <]aughter  were 
present,  and  Mr  Jones  spoke.  Chester  Har- 
rison of  Newark,  N.  J.,  sang  several  sougs. 

Miss  Crosby  spoke  again  at  the  evening 
service  upon  God's  care  of  his  people,  and" 
^Iso  spoke  of  some  of  her  hymns.  Mrs  Cur- 
rier sang  some  of  them  and  Mrs  Olmtsted 
sang  the  "Glory"  song.  Dwight  Warner 
t'ud  Solomon  Read  of  A\'est  Springfield  led 
the  prayer  service.  The  exercises  closed 
witln  a  siirrinj;  address  by  Capt  Cummings 
L>f  the  missiou,  during  which  he  related 
inany  of  his  experiences  in  the  Mork.  Mi«s 
Crosby  will  be  here  again  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, when  plans  will  he  made  to  have  her 
speaU  in  a  large  hall,  where  all  who  <le- 
BJrc  to  Tiear  her  may  attend. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  observance 
of  Fanny  Crosby's  Soth  birthday,  which 
comes  next  month,  in  all  the  churches  o1|5 
the   countrv.    it    bcinir   thought   fitting  that 


tne  cuiirciies  s'BouI3  recognize  the  T5irthday 

of  the  Avriter  of  many  of  the  finest  h.\Tims. 
The  rlate  for  the  observance  has  been  fixed 
tor  the  20th.  It  is  hoped  that  the  local 
churches  will  take  the  matter  np  and  see 
that  there  is  something  to  mark  the  day 
as  Fanny  Crosby's  day.  It  is  the  general 
plan  in  many  cities  to  have  an  offering  in 
.crtehration  of  the  event. 


FvVq^K^ wx  ^ ,  \Tia-S^aL^<^\xv)^s^eV  \  ^  .  S^^-vlV \TLe\ 


Taa:r^\\  -^,  \^o5. 


FANNY   CROS 


^^ 


The  Biirid  Hymn  Writer,  Who  Speaks 
at  Y.  MfTT^/K.  Hall,  Sunday  After- 
noon. 

At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  in  As- 
sociation hall,  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
speaker  will  be  Fanny  Crosby,  the 
blind  hymn  writer,  who  has  written 
nearly  7000  hymns,  though  from  in- 
fancy she  has  not  seen  the  light.  These 
hymns  have  been  sung-  throughout  the 
world,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages.  Many 
have  been  written  for  Ira  D.  Sankey, 
Dwight  L.  Moody  and  other  noted 
evangelists  and  singers,  and  her  hymns 
and  poems  fill  several  large  volumes, 
which  have  been  issued  at  various 
times. 

Miss  Crosby,  whose  real  name  is  Mrs. 
Fanny  Crosby  Van  Alstyne,  arrived 
here,  Friday  afternoon,  and  is  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  At- 
wood,  450  Main  street,  with  v>'hom  she 
will  remain  till  Monday  She  was  in- 
terviewed, Friday  evening,  by  a  re- 
porter for  the  Sentinel,  to  whom  she 
related  an  interesting  story  of  her  life. 
She  is  accompanied  by  her  sister.  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Rider  of  756  State  street,  Bridge- 
port, Ct.,  with  whom  she  makes  her 
home. 

Miss  Crosby  is  nearly  S5  years  old, 
having  been  born  in  South  East,  Put- 
nam county,  New  Y'ork,  March  24.  1820, 
though  she  remarked  to  the  reporter 
that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  25  years 
young.  She  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  six  weeks  old,  her  affliction  being 
caused  by  the  application  of  hot  poul- 
tices during  sickness,  which  destroyed 
the  oj)tic  nerve.  Slie  entered  the  Insti- 
,  tute  for  the  Blind  at  New  Y'ork,  Mar. 
5,  1835,  and  became  proficient  in  lan- 
guage and  history,  with  the  result  that 


in  1847  she  became  an  assistant  teacher 
[in  Greek,  Roman  and  American  his- 
I  tory,  and  eight  years  later  was  made 
'head  preceptress.  While  at  the  insti-v 
tute  she  met  Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  y 
blind  musician  and  teacher,  who  after 
ward  became  her  husband. 

The  first  volume  of  her  poems  wa; 
issued  in  1844.  It  contained  "The  Blinc 
Girl,"  and  other  poems.  A  second  vol 
ume,  "Monterey,"  was  published  ii 
1849,  and  another,  "Bolls  of  Evening:,' 
and  other  poems,  has  just  been  issued 
An  autobiography,  which  will  be  th( 
only  authorized  life  of  Miss  Crosby,  i: 
now  under  preparation.  This,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  issued  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. Arrangements  are  now  being  mad( 
to  observe  Fanny  Crosby  day.  Mar.  26 
in  many  churches,  that  being  the  Sun- 
day nearest  to  the  85th  anniversary  Oj 
her  birth.  Contributions  are  being  re- 
I  ceived  from  many  sources  for  a  testi- 
monial to  her. 

During    her    stay    in    New    York,    as 
well    as    since    that   time.    Miss   Crosbj 
has  met   many  men   who  have  becomt 
distinguished    in    America,    as    well    a; 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these 
were  Henry  Clay,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
Marshall  Bertrand,     Presidents       Tyle 
and  Polk  of  the  United  States,  Martii 
Tupper,  Horace  Greeley,  D.  L.   Moody 
Ira  D.   Sankey,   Bishop  McCabe   of  thi 
Methodis-t     .  church,     and     many     Avel 
known   churchmen.   Messrs  Moody  anc 
Sankey    were    acquaintances    of     Miss 
Crosby    for      over    35    years.      Marshall 
Bertrand    was    with    Napoleon    on    St. 
Helena   when    he   died,    and    related   to 
Miss    Crosby    the    story    of    the    death 
of  the  emperor,   which   she  remembers 
well.  She  had  many  conversations  with 
Horace  Greeley,  and     President     Polk, 
who  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,   which  is  still  at 
the   same   place  as   when   Miss    Crosby 
attended  it. 

At  the  Association  hall,  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. Miss  Crosby  will  tell  how  she 
wrote  her  hymns  and  several  of  the 
lN<|lknown   hymns  will   be_^s^yjyj|ggB| 


I        THE   BUND   HYIVlC/wmTER. 


A   Great    Audience    Greeted   Fanny 
Crosby   at   Y.   M.  C.  A.    Hall. 

The  announcement  that  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  known 
throughout  this  and  other  countries  as 
the  blind  hymn  writer,  was  to  be  the 
speaker  at- the  Sunday  afternoon  meet- 
ing in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  liall,  was  sufficient 
to  cause  a  gathering  of  750  people.  The 
hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  650,  but 
long  before  the  time  for  beginning  the 
exercises  had  arrived,  every  one  of 
these  was  occupied  and  nearly  100 
people  were  given  seats  on  the  stage 
or  obliged  to  remain  standing.  La- 
dies were  admitted  and  the  attendance 
was  the  largest  at  any  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
jmeeting  for  many  months,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  recent  series  held  in 
Cumings    theater. 

Dr.  James  Ross  presided.  The  meet- 
ing began  with  the  singing  of  hym.ns 
written  by  Miss  Crosby,  the  Y.  M,  C.' 
A.  orchestra  plaj'ing  the  accompani- 
ments. In  reply  to  a  question,  "Don't 
they  sing  well?"  the  authoress  answered 
"Splendidly."  Miss  Florence  E.  Scott 
sang  one  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  as 
a  solo.  There  was  Scripture  reading 
by  Rev.  E.  J.  Abar  of  Westminster,  the 
passage   being   chosen   by    the   speaker 

In  opening  Miss  Crosby  gave  a  short 
account  of  her  life,  the  main  parts  of 
which  were  printed  in  Saturday's  Sen- 
tinel. She  said  she  did  not  consider  her 
blindness  an  affliction  or  a  privation,  as 
at  the  moment  she  became  blind  God 
had  consecrated  her  to  himself,  had 
given  her  a  genius  for  poetry  and 
music,  and  a  happy  and  contented  dis- 
position.   She    then    narrated    the    cir- 


'ctimstances  under  which  several  of  her 
hymns  had  been  written,  among  them 
being-    "Safe    in    the    arms    of     Jesus," 

I  "Pass   me   not,   O   gentle  saviour,"   "To 

'  the  work,"  which  was  written  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  "All  the  way,  my  Saviour 
leads  me,"  "I  am  thine,  O  Lord," 
"Blessed  assurance,"  "When  my  life 
work  is  ended,"  "I  shall  know  him," 
and  "Saved  by  grace."  The  meeting 
then  closed  with  benediction  by  Rev. 
Fritz  "W.  Martini.  Although  nearly  85 
years  old.  Miss  Crosby  spoke  and  re- 
cited with  a  strong,  clear  voice  and 
after  the  meeting  shook  hands  with 
and  personally  greeted  about  half  the 
audience.  Orders  were  taken  for  a  large 
number    of   copies    of   her    latest    pub- 

^H^Ltion,   "Bells  at  Evening,"  andc^^pjisr 


BOSTOX    EVENING    TBANSCKIPT, 
^RI]:>AY,    .MARCH    10,    1905 

FANNY     CROSBY     AND     HER     HYMNS 

As  March  24  is  birthday  of  Fanny  Cros- 
by, the  blind  hymn  writer,  whose  hymns 
have  been  sung  around  the  world,  it  is 
planned  to  observe  Sunday,  March  26  aa 
"Fanny  Crosby  Day,"  in  many  churches 
where  her  best  hymns  will  be  sung  and 
pastors  will  preach  upon  the  "Power  of 
Religious  Music." 

Miss  Crosby  was  born  in  New  York 
State,  March  24,  1820,  when  six  weeks  old 
she  was  deprived  of  her  eyesight  through 
the  negligence  of  the  attending  physician. 
In  1835  she  entered  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  graduating  with  highest 
honors  in  1842.  In  1847  she  returned  to 
The  institution  as  an  instructor  of  the 
higher  branches,  and  remained  in  that  in- 
stitution until  her  marriage  in  1858  to 
Professor  Alex  M.  Van  Alystyne,  a  talented 
teacher  of  music,   who  was  also  blind.        ^ 

In  1851  Miss  Crosby  united  with  the 
Methoidst  Church,  and  in  1844  published 
"A  Blind  Girl  and  Other  Poems."  In  1853 
her  "Songs"  were  first  set  to  music  by 
George  F.  Root,  the  well-known  musical 
composer,  the  most  popular  being  "There  's 
Music  in  the  Air."  In  forty  years  she  has 
composed  over  six  thousand  hymns.  Many 
of  these  are  in  the  "Moody  and  Sankey" 
collection.  Some  of  her  best  have  been 
published    under    various    nom    de    plumes. 

The   most  popular   of   her   earlier  hymns 
were,   "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"    "Res- 
cue    the     Perishing,"    "Hiding     in    Thee," 
"Pass    Me   Not,    O    Gentle    Saviour."      Her 
own      favorite,    "Safe      in      the    Arms      of 
Jesus,"    was    sung   in    Westminster   Abbey 
at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Shaftsbury.     She  is 
accustomed    to    carrying    a    hymn    in    her 
mind  until  the  whole  is  complete  and  then 
,  dictating  it  to  an  amenuensis,  and  a  friend  • 
!  states   that    she    has   known    her   to    carry  t 
'[  forty  hymns  in   her  mind,  in   this  manner. 
!      Of    her    later   and    most    popular    hymns 
she  says:    "Blessed   Assurance"    was   writ- 
|,.ten    under   the   inspiration    of   the    thought 
!  that     perfect     peace   was     possible     at  all  j 
times.     "Saved  by  Grace"   was  written  atj 
Northfield,  o  nthe  news  of  the  death  of  a  I 
friend.        d 


Miss  Crosby  says  her  talent  for  co'mposi- 
tion  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  her  old  in- 
structor, Hamilton  Murray,  who  used  to 
oblige  her  to  paraphrase  passages  from 
Addison,  Cowper,  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 
.  During  her  long  life  Miss  Crosby  has 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  Presidents 
Taylor  and  Van  Buren,  William  H. 
Seward,  General  Winfield  Scott  and  Henry 
Clay.  On  the  death  of  a  son*  of  Henry 
Clay,  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  hymn  expres- 
sivxe  of  her  sorrow,  whicli  greatly  com- 
forted  the  stricken    parent. 

Miss  Crosby  says  she  has  never  regretted 
she  is  blind,  as  it  shuts  her  in  with  God. 
Notwithstanding  published  statements  to 
the  contrary  she  has  never  been  in  reduced 
circumstances,  although  only  comfortably 
well  off,  whereas  she  might  have  been 
wealthy  If  she  had  not  been  so  generous  to 
the  poor. 

She  calls  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  her  home, 
but  is  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker  and 
of  late  has  been  speaking  in  Massachusetts. 
She  has  just  completed  her  autobiography, 
which   will  be   published  next   summer. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    11,    1905 

SAVED    BY   GRACE 
Some  day  the  silver  cord  will  break, 

And  I  no  more  as  now  shall  sing; 
But  O,  the  joy  when  I  shall  wake 

Within   the  palace  of  the  King! 
And  I  shall  see  him  face  to  face, 
And  tell   the   story— "Saved   by  grace." 

This  beautiful  hymn  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  Notes  and  Queries  on  Feb.  26,  was  \ 
written  by  the  blind  poet  Miss  Fanny  I. 
Crosby.  The  lines  were  favorites  of  Mr. 
Moody,  and  are  now  considered  among  the 
most  popular  of  our  hymns. 

An  interesting  incident  concerning  this 
hymn  was  related  in  my  presence  a  few 
years  ago  by  Ira  D.  Sankey.  For  many 
years  Miss  Crosby  has  resided  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Sankey,  who  is  himself  now  nearly, 
if  not  totally,  blind.  She  was  attending  the 
•  summer  meetings  at  Northfield.  At  one  of 
the  gatherings,  it  was  learned  that  she  was 
on  the  platform  and  was  requested  to  re- 
peat one  of  her  hymns.  Being  persuaded 
to  do  so,  she  was  led  forward  by  Mr. 
Sankey  and  repeated  "^Saved  by  Grace." 
When  seated  again  Mr.  Sankey,  greatly 
surprised,  said,  "Why,  Fanny,  when  did 
you  write  that  hymn?  I  never  heard  it  be- 
fore." "I  wrote  it  many  years  ago,"  she 
replied,  "for  my  own  comfort,  and  have  not 
cared  to  have  it  published.  I  call  it  'My 
Own  Hymn.'  " 

Not  many  months  after  this,  Mr.  Sankey 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  pub- 
lication, but  never  knew  how  it  was  ob- 
tained. H.   P.  S. 


MONDAY,  MAR  13,   1905. 


MORE  THAN 

8000  HYMNS. 


Work  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby, 
the  Blind  Poet. 


Eighiy-Flfth    Birthday    Will 
Celebrated  Sunday. 


NEW  YORK,  March  13— Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  the  blind  poet,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  religious  hymnology  have  made 
her  world  famous,  v/IU  celebrate  her 
85th  birthday  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  next  Sunday.  At  her  home  there 
will  gather  many  of  her  colaborers  in 
religious  work— friends  who  have  ad- 
mired and  loved  her  for  her  many  beau- 
tiful traits  of  character  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Scores  of  chvirches  are 
planning  to  honor  her  by  setting  apart 
that  day  as  Fanny  Crosby  day. 

During  the  past  41  years  Miss  Crosby 
has  composed  more  than  8000  hymns. 
Many  of  these  have  been  translated  into 
foreign  tongues  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
church  edifice  in  any  part  of  the  world 
whose  walls  liave  not  echoed  her  sacred 
hymns.  She  is  still  hale  and  hearty, 
continues  to  write  and  will  soon  publish 
her  autobiography,  giving  the  story  of 
her  life  as  a  teacher  and  author. 

She  wrote  her  famosu  hymn,  "Safe  in 
the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  when  46  years  old. 
Not  till  that  time  did  she  discover  her 
real  vocation.  Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  popular  of  her  compositions, 
such  as  "Blessed  Assurance,"  "Saved 
by  Grace,"  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
seemed  to  come  to  her  by  ins»lratlon. 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  which  is 
her  greatest  song,  was  (composed  in  20 
minutes,  while  W.  H.  Doane.  who  had 
written  the  music  for  her,  was  waiting 
for  a  train.  


Her  rapidity  of  thought  In  composing 
is  partly  the  result  of  training,  she 
says.  While  a  pupil  at  the  institute  for 
the  blind  she  was  required  to  write 
some  lines  of  blank  verse,  and  had  piit 
it  off  by  sheer  force  of  negligence.  Fi- 
nally her  teacher  called  for  the  work. 
'It  was  not  completed.  She  was  told 
that  if  It  was  not  done  by  dinner  time 
she  would  not  get  that  meal.  She  had 
the  verse  ready  a  long  time  before  the 
bell  rang. 

When  an  infant  her  eyesight  was 
good.  But  during  a,n  early  illness  the 
application  of  hot  poultices  over  her 
eyes  destroyed  her  optic  nerves  and  she 
became  sightless.  At  19  she  v  as  sent  to 
the  institute  for  the  blind  in  this  city, 
and  became  so  proficient  in  knowledge 


MISS    FANNY   J.    CROSBY. 


Of  the  alphabet  for  the  blind  that  she 
was  made  an  instructor  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

I'or  12  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was  also 
employed  by  the  institution. 

The  plan  for  a  Crosby  daj'  pleases 
Miss  Crosby  much.  "I  heartily  approve 
of  this  movement  to  pa:'  a  tribute  to 
my  hymns  and  life  work,"  she  says. 

Mr  Cleveland  writes  her:  "1  am  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  learn  that  your 
S5th  birthday  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
demonstration  of  this  remembrance." 

In  hundreds  of  American  churches  the 
hymns  which  she  wrote  almost  a  half 
century  ago  will  be  sung. 
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M"  IS  PLIINIIEO 


Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  com- 
poser of  more  than  8000  hymns,  who  was 
the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in 
The  Sunday  Herald  Mag-azine  of  Feb.  12, 
1905,  will  be  85  years  old  on  March  24, 
and  a  committee  has  been  formed  of 
leading  church  people  in  her  home  city, 
Bridgeport,  Ct  ,  |to  properly  observe  a 
''Fanny  Crosby  day"  In  her  honor. 

Among  the  hymns  she  has  written, 
familiar  to  almost  every  one,  are  "Res- 
cue the  Periahmg,"  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jp^sus,"  "jbicfcsed  Assurance,"  "Saved 
by  Grace."  Clergymen,  evangelists  and 
religious  workers  of  the  different  de- 
nominations have  long  recognized  the 
power  her  hymns  have  had  over  the 
thoughtless,  as  well  as  upon  the  more 
degiuaed  at  the  vaiious  missions  in 
large  cities,  for  hundreds  have  .  been 
touched  by  them  who  were  deaf  to  the 
appeals  of  sermon  or  exhortation. 

Some  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  h^ve 
been  translated  into  many*  foreign 
languages.  It  is  said  of  her  that  her 
life  has  been  spent  in  loving  service  for 
the  good  oi  the  world,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  has  been  blind 
since  she  was  6  months  old. 

In  order  to  fittingly  observe  her  birth- 
daj^  a  number  of  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  planning  to  set 
apart  Sunday.  March  26,  as  ''Fanny 
Crosby  day,"  with  special  services  and 
special  sermons.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Crane,  pastor  of  People's  Temple  In 
this  city,  will  make  the  evening  service 
tnat  d  iv  a  'Fanny  Cro.-^by  meet- 
ing." He  will  speak  on  the  "Good  Old 
Songs,"  a  subject  In  which  he  is  in- 
tensely interested.  He  has  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  that  he  has  given  many 
times.  He  will  take  occasion  to  give 
an  account  of  Fanny  Crosby's  great 
work  along  this  line  and  In  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  will  bring  the  subject 
of  a  "Fanny  Crosby  day"  before  the 
Methodist  preachers  at  their  meeting, 
M.-iiday,   March  20. 

The  committee  has  expressed  the  hope' 
that  the  "Fanny  Crosby  day"  will  be  a 
sort  of  rallying  time  for  the  churches 
and  that  her  hymn.s  may  help  In  en- 
kindling the  revival  flres  in  many 
hearts. 


Miss   Crosby    is    writing   her   life    an'dl 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  any  IncIdftntS  I 
where  her  hymns  have  helped  In  special  1 
<!)ccasions.     Miss  Crosby,  when  younger, 
did  a  good  deal  of  personal  work  as  a 
revivalist,    in    which    she    was    greatly 
helped    by    certain    of   her   own    hymns. 
The  secretary  of  the  Fanny  Crosby  day 
committee    is    H.    Adelbert    White,    756 
State  street,  Bridgeport.  Ct.  j 


MONDAY,  MARCH   13,  1905 

Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  hymn  writer, 
will  be  honored  next  Sunday,  her  eighty- 
fifth  birthday;  she  is  still  living  at  Bridge- 
pore,  Conn. 

TO  HONOR  MISS  CROSBY 


CHURCHES  WILL  SING  HER  HYMNS 
SUNDAY 


Bridgeport.  Conn.,  March  la— Fanny  J, 
Crosby,  the  blind  pKDet,  whose  contributions 
to  religious  hymnology  have  made  her 
world-famous,  will  celebrate  her  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  at  her  home  here  next  Sun- 
day. Scores  of  churches  are  planning  to 
honor  her  by  setting  apart  that  day  as  Fan- 
ny Crosby  day.  During  the  past  forty-one 
years  Miss  Crosby  has  composed  more  than 
eight  thousand  hymns,  many  of  which  have 
been 'translated  into  foreign  tongues.  She 
is  still  hale  and  hearty,  continues  to  write 
and  will  soon  publish  her  autobiography. 

Miss  Crosby  wrote  her  famous  hymn, 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  when  forty- 
five  years  old.  Not  till  that  time  did  she 
discover  her  real  vocation.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  popular  of  her  compo- 
sitions, such  as  "Blessed  Assurance," 
"Saved  by  Grace,"  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
seemed  to  come  to  her  by  inspiration. 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  which  is  her 
greatest  song,  was  composed  in  twenty  min- 
utes, while  W.  H.  Doane,  who  had  written 
the  music  for  her,  was  waiting  for  a  train. 
Her  rapidity  of  thought  in  composing  is 
partly  the  result  of  trainini?,  she  says. 
While  a  pupil  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
sh9  was  required  to  write  some  lines  of 
blank  verse,  and  had  put  it  off  through 
negligence.  Finally  yher  teacher  called  for 
the  work;  it  was  not  completed.  She  was 
told  that  if  they  were  not  done  by  dinner 
time  she  would  not  get  that  meal.  She  had 
them  ready  before  the  bell  rang. 

When  ain  infant  her  eyesight  was  good. 


But  during  an  early  illness  the  application 
of  hot  poultices  over  her  eyes  destroyed  her 
optic  nerves,  and  she  became  sightless.  At 
nineteen  she  was  sent  to  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  this  city,  and  became  so  pro- 
ficient that  she  was  made  an  instructor  of 
the  institution.  For  twelve  years  she  was 
a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was 
also  employed  by  the  Institution.  She  was 
born  in  Putnam  County,  March  26,  1820. 

The  plan  for  a  Crosby  day  pleases  Miss 
Crosby  much.  "I  heartily  approve  this 
movement  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  hymns 
and  lifework,"  she  says.  Mr.  Cleveland 
writes  her:  "I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to 
learn  that  your  eighty-fifth  birthday  is  to 
be  celebrated  by  a  demonstration  of  this 
remembrance."  In  hundreds  of  American 
churches  the  hymns  which  she  wrote  al- 
most a  half-century  ago  will  be  sung;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  give  her  a  fine  present. 


V\o\voKe,YT\a,ss^Q,Kvx'be^:\rb,Tra->-\\sg.r\^V: 
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V    "FANNY    CROSBY   DAT'''  IS    I'L.J^- 

In\ED. 

Blind    Living-    Composer    of    More    Than 
8,000   Hymns   Is  to    Be   Honore<i  March 
26,  with  Special  Services  and  Sermons. 
Miss  -Fajnny  J.   Crosby,    the  blind   com-  j 
poser  of  more  than  8.000  hymns,   will  be  j 
85  years  old  on  March  24,  and  a  committee 
has  been  formed   of  leading   church  peo- 
ple in  her  home  city,   Bridgeport,   Conn., 
to    properly    observe    a    "Fanny    Crosby 
day"  in  her  honor. 

'  Among'  the  hymtis  she  has  written, 
familiar  to  almost  every  one,  are  "Res- 
cue the  Perishing,"  "Safe  In  the  Arms  of  j 
'jesruss"  "B'.e-ssed  Assurance,"  "  Saved  by  | 
Grace."  Clergrymen,  evangelists  and  reli- 
gious workers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions have  long  recogiAized  the  power  her 
hymns  have  had  over  the  thoughtless, 
as  well  as  upon  the  more  degraded  at 
-the  various  missions  in  large  cities,  for 
'  hundreds  "have  been  touched  by  them, 
who  were  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  sermon 
or  exhortation. 

Some  of  Misg  Crosby's  hymns  have 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
.guages.  It  is  said  of  her  that  her  life 
has  been  spent  in  loving  service  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  been  blind  since 
sihe  was  6  months  old. 

In  order  to  fittingly  observe  her  birth- 
day, a  number  of  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  planning  to  set 
apart  Sunday,  March  26,  as  "Fanny 
Crosby  day,"  with  special  services  and 
special  sermons. 

'^  ^™  he  committee  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  "Fannj-  Crosby  day"  will  be  a 
sort  of  rallying  time  for  the  churches 
and  that  her  hymns  may  help  in  enkind- 
ling the  revival  fires  in  many  hearts. 

Miss  Crosby  is  writting  her  life  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  any  Incidents 
where  her  hymns  have  helped  in  special 
occasions.  Miss  Crosby,  whan  younger, 
did  a  good  deal  of  personal  work  as  a 
rev^^>alist,  in  which  she  was  greatly 
help|d  by  certain  of  her  own  hymns. 
The  V^retary  of  the  Fanny  Crosby  day 
commVtJtee  is  H.  Adelbert  White,  756 
State   sti^eet,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 
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TUESDAY,    MARCH    14,    1905. 

FANNY  J.  CROSBY  MEETINGS. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  a  personal  friend  of 
Fannj-  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  composer 
of  hymns,  will  observe  her  85tli  birthdaj- 
Maroh  24,  with  a  Fanny  J.  Crosby  prayer 
meeting  in  the  evening  at  Ruggles 
Street  Church,  when  some  of  her  hymns 
will  be  sung  and  Dr.  Dixon  will  give  an 
account  of  her  and  what  she  has  done 
in  the  cause  of  religion. 

He  hopes  to  have  her  visit  Boston 
at  an  early  date  and  to  hold  a  Fanny 
J.  Crosby  union  meeting  at  Tremont 
Temple. 

The  Rev.  Frank  B.  Cressey.  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Weymouth,  will 
present  the  subject  of  observing  a  Fan- 
ny J.  Ci'osby  day  before  the  Baptist 
conference  next  Monday  morning  at 
Chipman  Hall.  __ 


BLIND  HYMH  WRITER 


Vj 


Fanny  Crosby,  Well  Khown  Here, 
Win  Be  85  This  I^onth. 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  poet  and 
writer  of  sacred  songs  and  hymns,  who 
is  so  well  known  here  personally  and 
who  visited  local  friends  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  will  be  85  years  old  on 
March  24.  Her  friends  all  over  the 
country  are  planning  to  honor  her  by 
setting  aside  Sunday,  March  26,  as 
"Fanny  Crosby  Day,"  and  are  urging 
churches  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions to  observe  the  day  by  singing 
hymns  composed  by  her  and  taking  up 
•a  collection  for  her  benefit.  Maay 
churches  are  arranging  a  program  of 
iMiss  Crosby's  hymns  to  be  sung  that 
day  and  some  pastors  proiX)se  to 
preaw^h  sermons  on  some  phase  of 
iiymnology. 

'Several   years   ago   Phillips   Brooks, 
the  eminent  divine,  gave  Miss  Crosby 
the  titles  of  75  or  80  topics  and  asked 
her  to  write  verses  in  accord  with  the 
subjects.     This  remarkable  feat  she  ac- 
complished   and    composed    every   one 
'Of  the  songs  or  hymns  beiore  a  line  of 
any  of  them  was  placea  on  paper.  She 
was   then   able   to   dictate   every   word 
of  the  stanzas  from  memory,  probably 
an  unparalleled  leat  o    memorizing  in 
that  line.     She  can   also   repeat  from  , 
memory  chapter    after    chapter    from  j 
■the  Bible,  and  it  is  apparent  that  her  . 
great  talent  of  memory  has  been  assid-  j 
uously  cultivated.     She  has  also  great  | 
physical  vigor  in  addition  to  her  strong  j 


'mentality.  She  is  all  the  time  busy 
traveling,  visiting  churches  and  church 
societies. 

Miss  Cr{)sl;y.  which  is  really  her 
"stage"  name,  was  l)orn  in  Putnam 
County,  New  York.  March  26,  1820.  She 
is  a  niariied  woman  and  her  real  name 
is  Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Alstyne.  Her 
husband  is  a  blind  musician.  During 
an  illness  in  infancy  she  lost  her  sight 
through  hot  poultices  being  applied  to 
her  e:^es.  The  extreme  heat  or  tlie 
medicinal  properties  of  the  poultices 
so  affected  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye 
that  she  ultimately  became  totally 
blind.  At  19  years  of  age  she  became; 
an  inmate  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
In  New  York  and  soon  became  so  pro- 
ficient in  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
for  the  blind  that^s'ie  was  made  an  in- 
•structor 'in  the  institution.  She  was  a 
'teacher  there  for  12  years  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land, who  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in 
the  institute,  and  who  has  ever  since 
remained  her  firm  friend  and  patron. 
She  has  expressed  her  approval  of  the 
plan  of  observing  the  anniversary  of 
her  birth  and  ex-President  Cleveland 
has  written  that  he  is  exceedingly 
pleased  that  the  85rh  anniversary  of 
her  birth  i-s  to.be  celebfated  through- 
out the  country.  Miss  Crosby  has  now 
under  contemplation  the  writing  of  her 
autobiography.  | 

It  was  about  1856,  or  when  Mrs.  Van 
Alstyne  v/as  o()  ,years  old.  that  she 
turned  her  attention  to  poetic  effusions, 
}\i  the  line  of  secular  songs.  "Rosalie, 
the  Prairie  Flov.-er,"  "In  the  Hazel  Dell 
My  Nellie  Sleeps,"  and  "There's  Music 
in  the  Air,"  followed  quickly  from  her; 
pen,  and  after  more  compositions  of 
like  character,  which  were  formerly 
household  songs  in  this  and  many 
other  lands,  she  turned  her  talent  to  ^ 
writing  sacred  and  sentimental  songs  i 
and  hymns,  in'  which  she  has  attained 
phenomenal  success  and  world-wide 
fame.  Dr.  George  F.  Root  composed 
the  music  for  her  first  three  songs  and 
music  for  her  later  productions  has 
*heen  written  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Bradbury, 
Lowrie,  Dgane,  Kirkpatrick,  Sweeney, 
.Charles  Ed.ward '  Prior  and  other  mu- 
sicians.      "^' 

'  But    it    is    as    a   writer    of   popular 

hyn\ns    of    great    religious    sentiment 

Rvnd\fervor  th^at  Fanny  Crosby  is  bestj 

^o\^n.  ,  .   I 


gl5S?*^-^ 
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NOTED  HYMN  WRITER'S  85TH  BIRTHDAY 
TO  BE  WIDELY  OBSERVED  MARCH  26 


''Fanny  Crosby  Sunday''   Tribaie  to  Life  of  Blind 
»     Woman  Whose  Songs  Have  Cheered  Many 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  hymn  writer,  whose 
songs  have  cheered  and  comforted  the  sor- 
rowing for  fifty  years,  will  be  85  years  old 
on  March  24.  Friends  Who  know  and  love 
her  have  arranged  for  a  Fanny  Crosby  day 
on  Sunday,  March  26.  Pastors  are  prepar- 
ing for  special  services  in  churches  from 
he  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Since  she  was  6  years  old  Fanny  Crosby 
las  been  totally  blind.  Her  own  affliction 
las  helped  her  to  know  the  needs  of  those 
vho  are  v/eary  under  heavy  burdens,  and 
hrough  her  own  faith  she  has  brought 
;hem  peace. 

Among  the  best  known  of  her  hymns  are 
'Safe  in  the  Arras  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue  the 
Perishing,"  "All  the  Way  My  Savior  Leads 
Vie,"  "Let  tha  Good  Angels  come  In," 
'Savior  More  Than  Life  to  Me,"  and 
*  'Twill  Not  Be  Long,  Our  Journey  Here." 
Not  all  of  her  hymns  and  poems  have 
ppeared  signed  by  her  own  name.  She 
as  written  over  the  following  pseudonyms: 


5chuyler.  EllM 
jria  StewartJJ 
rling,  CarridI 
les  Apple,  Liz-  1 


rrace    J.    Francis,    Lyman    ^c.\ 

)ale,    Charles    Bruce,      Victor! 

ulia    Sterling,    Victoria    Sterlii 

1.  Wilson,  Frank  Gould,  James 

ie   Edwards,   Henrietta  Blair,   and   Arthur 

'.   Langton. 

Miss  Crosby  has  Avritten  songs  that  were 
n  iheir  day  popular.  Among  these  are. 
'Hazel  Dell,"  "Proud  World  Good-by,  I'm 
jioing  Home,"  and  "The  HoneysuckieGlen." 

She  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
voman  whose  voice  was  ever  publicly 
leard  in  the  senate  chamber  in  Washing- 
ton.    In  the  '50s  she  read  a  poem  there. 

Miss  Crosby  lives  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
3he  is  cheery  and  merry  and  frequently 
addresses  large  audiences,  seeming  to  be 
unwearied  by  the  effort.  She  has  a  re- 
markable memory.  At  one  time  she  com- 
posed forty  hymns  before  any  one  of  them 
Was  written  down. 
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'       FANNY   CROSBY,  THE   BLIND   HYMN   WRITER. 

Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  wbo  has  been  writing  hymns  for  more  than  four 
decades,  will  be  eighty-five  years  of  age  on  March  24.  Two  days  later  Fanny 
Crosby  day  will  be  celeU'ated  in  many  churches,  and  Mi.ss  Crosby  will  be 
presented  with  a  gift  of  honor.  Among  her  famous  hymns  are  "Safe  la  the 
Arms  of  Jesiis."  "Pass  Me  Not,  Oh,  Gentle  Saviour,"  and  "Rescue  the  Perishing." 


gi^gtoE  Mmnstx'mt 

-       SATURDAY,  MARCH  18,  1905    ', 

FANNY  CROSBY 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROLIFIC  OF  ALL 
WRITERS  OF  HYMNS 


Handicapped  by  Blindness,  She  Did  Not 
Begin  Writing  Until  She  Reached  the  Age 
of  Forty-Four— Her  Eighty-Fifth  Birth- 
^y  Tomorrow — How  She  Wrote  Some  of 
Her  Most  Notable  Verses— Her  Tardy 
Recognition  by  Conservative  Hymnolo- 
gists 


BY    JAMBS    H.    ROSS 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Van  Alstyne,  the  blind 
hymnist,  whose  maiden  name  was  Frances 
J. 'Crosby,  and  who  is  familiarly  known  as 
Fanny  Crosby,  will  be  eighty-five  years  of 
age  tomorrow,  yet  alert  and  active.  Prac- 
tically she  has  been  blind  from  birth.  When 
six  years  old  she  suffered  from  an  affection 
of  the  eyes  which  soon  issued  in  blindness. 
But  she  has  never  wasted  any  time  in 
lamenting  over  her  lot  in  life.  She  has  said: 
"If  I  had  not  been  deprived  of  ray  sight, 
I  should  never  have  received  so  good  an 
education,  nor  have  cultivated  so  fine  a 
memory,  nor  have  been  able  to  do  good  to 
so  many  people."  She  Is  a  native  of  Put- 
nam County,  New  York,  spent  some  of  her 
early  years  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  New  York 
institution  for  the  Blind,  and  as  pupil  and 
teacher  remained  there  until  1858.  She 
developed  poetic  talent  and  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  She  has  succeeded. 
She  appeared  before  the  Legislatures  ftf 
New  York  and  of  New  Jersey  and  before 
the  United  States  Congress  as  a  poet  and 
an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  the  blind. 

She  wrote  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  the  last  generation,  among  which 
were  "Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,"  "Hazel 
Dell,"  "Music  in  the  Air,"  and  "Never 
Forget  the  Dear  Ones."  The  royalty  on 
"rtosalie  the  Prairie  Flower"  alone 
amounted  to  nearly  $3000. 

She  was  married  to  Alexander  Van  Al- 
styne, March  5,  1858.  He  was  a  pupil  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  good  musician.    He  set  several  of  her 


hymns  to  music.  He  died  June  18.  l'.H)2. 
The  hymns  that  she  heard  sung  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  during  her  childhood  made 
deep  Impressions  upon  her.  "With  the 
severely  acute  hearing  which  generally  ac- 
companies blindness,  she  could  distinguish 
every  word* of.  the  hymns,  however  indis- 
tinctly they  might  be  sung;  and  they  wer© 
in  many  cases  an  inspiration  to  her.  Even 
In  childhood,  she  began  to  wonder  who 
made  those  hymns,  and  if  she  could  ever 
make  one  that  people  could  sing. 

She  had  a  dream  which  she  said  was 
more  than  a  dream,  or  a  vision,  a  kind  of 
reality.  "I  was  in  an  immense  observa- 
tory," she  says,  "and  before  me  the  largest 
telescope  I  "had  ever  imagined.  I  could  see 
everything  plainly  (for,  in  my  most  vivid 
dreams,  the  sense  of  sight  appears  fully 
restored).  Looking  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  my  friend,  I  saw  a  very  bright  and 
captivating  star,  and  was  gradually  carried 
toward  it, — past  other  stars,  and  any 
amount  of  celestial  scenery  that  I  have  not 
strength  even  to  describe.  At  last  we  came 
to  a  river  and  paused  there.  'May  I  not  ' 
go  on?*  I  asked  my  guide.  'Not  now. 
Fanny,'  was  the  reply.  'You  must  return 
to  the  earth  to  do  your  work  there  before 
you  enter  those  sacred  bounds;  but  ere 
you  go,  I  will  have  the  gates  opened  a  little 
way,  so  you  can  "hear  one  burst  of  the 
eternal  music'  ooon  there  came  chords 
of  melody  such  as  I  never  had  supposed 
could  exist  anywhere;  the  very  recollection 
of  it  thrills  me.  And  in  the  writing  of  my 
hymns,  the  memory  of  that  journey  to- 
wards the  star  always  cheers  and  inspires 
m.e." 

It  was  not  until  she  was  forty-four  years 
of  age  that  she  wrote  "her  first  hymn,  Feb. 
5,  1864.  It  was  written  for  William  B. 
Bradbury.  She  continued  to  write  hymns 
for  which  he  wrote  the  tunes  for  four  years. 
Three  volumes  of  her  hymns  were  published 
by  him,  each  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  of  them.  Bradbury  died  in  1868.  Her 
first  hymn  was  sung  at  "his  funeral  in 
Montclair,    N.    J.     Its   first   couplet   is: 

We    are    going,    we    are    going 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies. 

Biglow  &  Main  succeeded  to  Mr.  Brad- 
bury as  her  publishers  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  firm  possesses  a  number  of  her 
unpublished  hymns,  which^  may  yet  be  set 
to  music. 

She  'has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific 
hymnists  in  the  history  of  English  hym- 
nology,  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  by 
Charles  Wesley  and  far  from  equalled 
by  Isaac  Watts.  All  of  them  wrote  too 
many,  yet  each  wrote  so  many  which  have 
come  into  common  use,  that  they  are  not 
obsolete  nor  obsolescent,  .  but  moving  on- 
ward in  a  career  of  great  and  constant  use- 
fulness. Their  facility  for  rhyming  has 
been  a  great  weakness.  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne 
Tias  written  oyer  five  thousand.    The  exact 


number  is  unknown^to  herself.  She  has 
never  kept  any  record.  She  promises  to 
make  a  numerical  record  in  hymnologj-.  But 
quality,  not  quantity  is  the  chief  test.  She 
is  not  a  great  poet,  from  the  literary  stand- 
point, and  many  of  her  hymns  have  been 
ephemeral.  None  of  them  will  rank  with 
the  best  and  greatest  hymns,  poetically  and 
historically  considered.  But  many  have 
been  "hjTiins  that  helped,"  and  by  this 
sufficient  sign  they  conquer.  Methodist 
compilers  have  ignored  her.  A  few  of  her 
hymns  have  been  adopted  by  compilers  who 
are  exacting  both  as  to  poetry  and  music, 
I  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Thring,  of  England. 
"Rescue  the  Perishing'  nas  been  adopted 
into  the  revised  edition  of  "Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  1904,  the  most  widelj'  used 
hynmal  ever  published,  representative  un- 
officially of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
few  hymns  that  are  her  best  as  literary 
productions  are  the  least  known.  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to 
make  them  known. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Nutter  of  St.  Albans.  Vt., 
and  formerly  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  first 
hymologists  in  this  country,  and  he  affirms 
that  a  hymn  is  not  merely  a  work  of  art, 
an  end  in  itself,  but  an  instrument  to  ac- 
complish a  higher  end.  "Its  mission,"  he 
says,  "is  to  arrest  attention,  to  touch  the 
heart,  to  voice  the  prayer  and  wing  the 
praise  of  the  soul.  In  the  Sunday  School, 
the  prayer  service,  and  the  home  circle,  the 
hymnic  compositions  of  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne 
have  been  a  blessing  to  multitudes." 

Mr.  Nutter  in  his  "Portrait  Gallery  of 
Great  Hymn  Writers,"  quotes  her  "Cup  of 
Cold  Water"  and  her  "Trust  in  'the  Lord 
and  Believe." 

She  is  a  Methodist  and  one  of  the  very 
few  American  Methodists  whose  hymns 
have  been  adopted  by  Church  of  England 
compilers.  One  compiler  erroneously  allies 
her  with  the  Baptists.  Hers  is  an  interna- 
tional and  interdenominational  reputation. 
About  sixty  of  her  hymns  have  come  Into 
common  use  in  Great  Britain.  Rev. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke  whose  knowledge  of 
what  is  good  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erature and  poetry  hardly  will  be  ques- 
tioned, quotes  the  following  in  his  "Chris- 
tian Hymns": 

"Onward!    upward!    Christian    soldier, 
Turn   not  back   nor  sheath   thy   sword; 
Let  its  blade  be   sharp  for  conquest. 
In  the  battle  for  the  Lord. 
From    the    great    white    throne    eternal 
God    himself    is    looking   down; 
He   It   is   who  now   commands   thee, 
'Take  the  cross  and  win  the  crown.' 

Onward!    doing   and    enduring, 
"^ith  the  Lord  who  lived  for  thee; 
Face   the   foe,    and   meet   with   courage 
Danger,  though  with  death  It  be; 
From    the    battlements    of    glory. 
Holy  ones  are   looking  down; 
Thou   cinst   almost   hear   them   crying, 
'On!  let  no  one  take  thy  crown.' 

Onward!  till  thy  course  be  finished. 
Like   the   ransomed   ones  before; 
Keep   the  faith  through  persecution. 
Never   give   the   battle  o'er. 
Onward!    upward!    till    victorious 
Thou   Shalt   lay   thine   armor   down, 
And  thv  loving  Father  bid   thee 
At  his  hand  receive  thy  crown." 


Rev.  Godfrey  Thrlng-,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  literary  stand- 
ards, as  has  been  said,  are  severe,  uses 
Mrs.  Van  Alstyne's  ''I^ight  and  Comfort  of 
My  Soul.." 

O  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
nourish  thee:  and  shall  not  suffer  the  right- 
eous  to   fall  for  ever.      Ps.   Iv.   23. 

"Ligrht  and  Comfort  of  my  eoul! 
When  the  billows  o'er  me  roll, 
Thou  dost  bid  me  In  Thy  word, 
Cast  my  burden  on  the  Lord. 
Jesu,  Saviour  once  betrayed, 
Sacrifice  for  sir^ners  made. 
Wretched,  lost,  to  Thee  I  fly. 
Save,   O  save  me,   or  I  die! 

Lord,  r\y  soul  in  tears  would  mourn 
All   the   anguish   Thou   hast   borne; 
In   the   garden   I   would   be. 
Lonely  watcher  still  with  Thee. 
Thou   hast  suffered.  Thou  hast  bled. 
Thorns  have  pierced  Thy  sacred  Head; 
Jesu,   while   I   cling  to  Thee, 
Let  Thy  sorrow  plead  for  me. 

Mocked  and  scourged,  condemned  to  die, 
On    the    Cross   extended   high;  » 

Tenant  of  the  lonely   tomb. 
Mighty   Conqueror   o'er   its   gloonrT, 
Crowned   victorious   God   of   love. 
In   Thy  Father's  home  above 
Grant  my  soul  a  place  at  last. 
Where  the  storms  of  life  are  past." 

The  latest  American  Baptist  hymnal, 
"Sursum  Corda,"  uses  the  followingr  hymn 
which  she  composed  in  1882: 

"Fast    fades    the    golden    sun 
Beneath  the  West,^ 
And   gentle  twilight   brings 
A  calm  and  peaceful   rest. 

Hear  thou,  O  gracious  Lord, 

And  grant  my  prayer; 
Receive  my  humble  thanks 

For   all   thy   tender  care. 

Defend  and  keep  thy  child 
Through    night's    dark    shade; 

And  let  no  thought  of  harm 
My  trusting  heart  Invade. 

And  when  life's  closing  day 

For  me  shall  come. 
Oh,    may   my    soul    awake 

In  thy  eternal  home." 

Dwlght  L.  Moody  said  that  her"  "Saved 
by  Grace,"  written  in  1891,  would  live  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  of  revival 
hymns.  That  hymn  is  accessible  In  the 
Moody   &   Sankey   Hymnals. 

There  are  few  to  whom  her  hymn  on 
"The  Home  Land"  does  not  make  by  Its 
very  simplicity  and  tenderness,  Its  instant 
appeal.     Its  first   line   is — 

Gliding    o'er    life's    fitful,  waters. 

In  her  public  addresses  she  is  fond  of 
reciting  a  nxessage  of  consolation  to  her 
hearers  entitled,  "O  Child  of  God,  Wait 
Patiently,"  1886. 

The  following  are  the  first  lines  of  some 
of  her  best-known  hymns,  commonly  called 
"Gospel  Hymns": 

"Jesus,   keep  me  near  the   cross." 

"Say,  where  is  thy  refuge,  my  brother." 

This  is  based  on  Matthew  xvl.,  26. 

"Loving  Saviour,   hear  my  cry." 

"Pass  me  not,   O  gentle  Saviour." 

This  is  the  author's   favorite. 

"Saviour,    more    than    life    to    me." 


This  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 

"Jesus,    Saviour,    hear   my    call." 

"I    am   Thine.    O    Lord." 

This  was  written  in  1875  and  based  on 
Hebrews  x.,  22. 

"'Tis    the    bleBsed    hour    of    prayer." 

"Speed  away!    on   thy   errand   of   light." 

"Holy,"  holy,   holy,   is  the  Lord." 

"In  thy  cleft,   O  Rock  of  Ages." 

"There  's  a  gentle  ^t)lce  within  calls  away." 

"Only    a   step    to   Jesus." 

"Thou,   my  everlasting  portion." 

Ira  D.  Sankey  says  that  Mrs.  Van  Al- 
styne's  hymns  are  sung  more  today  in  re- 
vivals and  praise  meetings  than  those  of 
any  other  living  hymnist.  They  have  been 
sold  by  millions;  the  total  is  estimated  at 
one  hundred  millions.  In  some  respects  at 
least,  the  hymns,  the  words  and  the  tunes, 
are  not  "weak."  The  critics  ar^  not 
wiser  than  the  sum  of  the  great  congrega- 
tions   and    the    many   nationalities. 

Will  Carleton  exaggerates  when  he  says 
that  "there  are  today  used  in  religious 
meetings  more  of  her  inspired  lines  than 
of  any   other  poet,   living  or  dead.  She 

is  easily  the  greatest  living  writer  of 
hymns  and  will  always  occupy  a  high  place 
among  authors." 

"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  was  writ-  ; 
ten    at   the   special   request   of   Mr.    W.    H.  i 
Doane,    who    had    written    a    melody    for  I 
which  he  had  no  words  suitable.     He  there- 
fore,   called    on    Mrs.    Van    Alstyne,    played 
the  melody  over  to  her,  and  requested  that 
she   would   write   him   a    hymn   suitable   to 
the  tune.  This  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  did.   "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  was  the  result.  She 
intended  it  as  a  children's  hymn. 

When  Mr.  Sankey  was  in  Edinburgh,  an 
old  Scotch  woman  came  to  him,  and  said 
she  wanted  to  thank  him  for  writing  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  "But  I  did  n't 
write  it,"  replied  Mr.  Sankey,  "that  was 
Fanny  Crosby,"  and  he  sat  down  and  told 
her  about  Miss  Crosby.  "Weel,"  safd  the 
old  lady,  when  he  was  through,  "when  ye 
gang  back  to  America,  gie  her  my  love,  an' 
tell  her  an  auld  Scots  woman  sends  her 
blessing.  The  last  hymn  my  daughter 
sang  before  she  died  was  that  one." 

W'hen  the  remains  of  Garfield  v/ere  car- 
ried from  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  the 
band  played  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus." 
It  was  also  played  at  the  funeral  of  Gen- 
eral and  President  Grant,  Aug.  7,  1885.  It 
is  a  favorite  with  brass  bands  for  street 
music  at  funerals.  The  tune  is  in  slow 
time  and  contributes  to  slow  marching. 

"Rescue  the  Perishing"  was  composed 
after  attending  a  rescue  service  where 
prodigals  were  present.  It  was  first  sung 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  wa^  first  published 
In  Doane's  "Songs  of  Devotion,"  1870.  It 
is  said  to  have  become  the  favorite  hymn 
of  slum  workers  and  soldiers  of  the  Salva- 
tion  Army  in   all   Christian   lands.    It  was 


used  as  a  processional  hymn  in  the  recent  1 
Congregational  parade  in  the  West  End  j 
of  Boston.  ' 

In    1885,    when    there   was    a    tremendous 
outburst    of    indignation    in    England    fol-  I 
lowing  the  publication   entitled   "The   Mai- 
den  Tribute,"    it   was   the   hymn    that   was  j 
universally  sung  in  public  meetings  in  con-   , 
nection  with  the  agitation;  which  was  due  | 
to  a  new  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
public    that    young    girls    were    victims    of 
vice  by  the  thousand. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  was  pres- 
ent in  a  mission  meeting  when  "Rescue  the 
Perishing"  was  sung.  A  young  man  arose 
and  told  the  story  of  his  wanderings.  Hun- 
gry and  penniless  he  was  strolling  through 
the  streets  one  night  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  singing.  Entering  the  hall  he 
caught  the  words  of  this  hymn.  "I  was 
just  ready  to  perish,"  he  said,  "but  tliat 
hymn,  by  the  grace  of  God,  saved  me." 

Sometimes  a  tune  has  been  furnished 
her  for  which  to  write  the  words.  "Blessed 
Assurance"  was  made  in  this  manner. 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Knapp,  well  known  as  a 
writer  and  singer,  had  composed  the  tune, 
and  it  seemed  one  of  the  sweetest  that 
Miss  Crosby  had  heard  for  a  long  time. 
"She  asked  me,"  says  Miss  Crosby,  "to 
write  a  hymn  for  it,  and  I  felt,  while 
bringing  the  words  and  tones  together 
that  the  air  and  the  hymn  were  intended 
for  each  other." 

One  day  while  she  was  meditating  on 
the  leadings  of  Providence,  a  friend  came 
into  her  room  and  handed  her  five  dollars. 
Her  first  thought,  after  finding  out  the 
value  of  the  bill,  was,  "In  what  a  won- 
derful way  the  Lord  helps  me.  All  the 
way,  my  Saviour  leads  me."  She  immedi- 
ately wrote  the  hymn  whose  first  line  is 
"All  the  way  my  Saviour  leads  me." 
Robert  Lowry  set  it  to  music. 

Numerous  composers  of  the  same  style 
of  music  as  her  poetry  have  composed  the 
tunes  for  her  hymns.  It  may  be  called, 
without  depreciation,  the  popular  style. 
The  critics  of  the  poetry  are  severer 
critics  of  the  music.  The  poetry  is  called 
doggerel  and  the  music  jingles.  It  is 
not  so  permanent  as  it  Is  temporarily 
popular.  It  is  none  the  less  valuable  for 
the  time  being.  As  hymnists  Miss  Crosby 
and  Miss  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  are 
very  much  alike.  They  had  a  warm 
friendship  for  each  other,  which  they  have 
expressed  in  poetry. 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  is  not  one  of  the 
literati.  She  does  not  seek  to  be.  She  has 
aimed  at  nothing-  more  than  the  expres- 
sion of  common  Christian  sentiments  in 
poetry  and  music,  the  sentiments  of  the 
young  and  of  plain  people  who  are  nu- 
merous and  whose  aspirations  after  the 
things  that  are  spiritual  and  divine,  must 
be  recognized.  She  has  identified  herself 
with  them.  They  have  responded  to  her. 
JThe.  common     people     have     heard     her 


g-ladly.  She  has  influenced  the  lives  of  in- 
numerable children  and  young  people  and 
been  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  history 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  especially  of  its  hym- 
nolog-y  and  its  song-  services.  She  con- 
stantly wears  the  badge  of  the  Associ- 
ation which  was  presented  to  her  by  one 
of  the  railroad  branches. 

Will  Carleton  wrote  a  poem  concerning 
her  on  her  eightieth  birthday  while  she 
was  a  member  of  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 
It  is  more  significant  on  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday.    In  part  it  was  as  follows: 

"In    myriad    temples    grand. 
Through    whose    broad    aisles    the    organ-tones 
are    pealing-, 
Thy  works  walk  hand  In  hand 
With  truths  the  rich-bound  Bible  is  revealing. 

By  many  a  cottage  door. 
Where  Faith  and  Love  with  Poverty  are  dwel- 
ling, 

Thy  sweet  words,   o'er  and  o'er, 
The  mother  to  her  new-found  babe  is  telling. 

Where  arctic  snow-storms  sweep, 
Where     tropic    ghosts    a    hand    to    death    are 
reaching. 
Thy    jeweled    words    still    keep 
Their    tryst    with    God,    and    aid    His    solemn 
teaching. 

But  when   at  last  the  King 
Shall    bid    thy    friends    above    to    cease    their 
waiting. 

The    angel-choirs   will    sing 
To  w^elcome  thee,  some  hymn  of  thy  creating. 

And    Christ    will    be    thy    guide,  • 
Confirming,   step  by  step.   His  wondro.us  story; 

And   seek   the   Father's  side 
And   say,    'She   taught    the    world   to    sing   Thy 
glory.'  " 


HONOR  TO  BLIND  ^ 

WOMAN  HYMNOLOGIST. 

Churches   Will    Sing   Her   Hymns   and 

Hold  Exercises — Found  Herself 

at  Forty-five. 

In  churches  and  homes  all  over  the 
country  Sunday^week  Fanny  Crosby,  the 
blind  hymn  writer,  will  be  honored  for 
the  hymns  she  has  written  and^  the 
hearts  she  has  soothed.  Her  ei^ty- 
fifth  birthday  will  fall  on  March  24, 
and  it  is  this  event  that  will  be 
celebrated.  Scores  of  churches  have 
planned  to  honor  her  by  setting- 
apart  Sunday,  March  26,  as  Fanny 
Crosby  Day.  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian 
churches  have  prepared  prog-rams  of 
Miss  Crosby's  hymns  for  use  at  the 
public  service;  and  pastors  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  preaching  ser- 
mons on  some  phase  of  Christian  hym- 
nology.  They  also  propose  to  make  Fan- 
ny Crosby  a  gift  of  honor,  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  influence  of  her  life  and 
hymns. 

During  the  last  forty-one  years  Fan- 
ny J.  Crosby  has  composed  more  than 
eight  thousand  hymns.  Some  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  many  for- 
eign tongues;  and  at  home  and  abroad 
have  been  used  with  great  success. 
She  is  still  hale  and  strong,  and  has  , 
not  given  up  her  chosen  work.  She  j 
will  shortly  publish  her  complete  auto- 
biography. 

At  the  age  of  six  months  little  Fran- 
ces Jane  Crosby  had  as  good  eyesight 
as  the  average  baby.  The  application 
of  hot  poultices  to  the  eyes  during  an 
illness  destroyed  the  optic  nerves,  and 
the  little  one  was  rendered  sightless. 
At  nineteen  she  was  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  New  York  city 
and  there  became  so  efficient  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  for  the  blind  that 
she  was  made  an  instructor  in  the  in- 
stitution. For  twelve  years  she  taught 
English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  Greek, 
Roman  and  American  history. 

She  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
she  wrote  her  first  hymn.  Not  till  that 
time  did  she  discover  her  real  voca- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
popular  of  these  compositions  seemed 
to  come  to  her  as  if  by  inspiration. 
One  of  her  best  known  hymns,  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  was  composed 
in  about  twenty  minutes. 


Famous  Hymn  Writer. 

As  March  24    is    birthday    of    Faony 

Crosby,   the  blinJ  hymn^j^riter,  whose 

I  hymns    have    becifsung    around     the 

world,  it  is  planned  to  observe  Sunday, 

March    26  as  "Fanny  Crosby  Day,"    io 

many  churches   where  her    best    hymns 

I  will    be  sung  and    pastors   will    preach 

'  upon  the  "Power  of   Religious  Music.  " 

The  Transcript  gives  this  sketch: 

Miss  Crosby  was  born  in  New  York 
State,  Mirch  24,  1820,  when  six  weeks 
old  she  was  deprived  of  her  eyesight 
through  the  negligence  of  the  attending 
physician.  In  1835  she  entered  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  graduating 
with  highest  honors  in  1842.  In  1847 
she  returned  to  the  institution  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  higher  branches,  and  re- 
mained in  that  institution  until  her 
marriage  in  1858  to  Professor  Alex  M. 
Van  Alystyne,'  a  talented  teacher  of 
music,  who  was  also  blind. 

In  1851  Miss  Crosby  united  with  the 
Methodist  church,  and  in  1814  published 
"A  Blind  Girl  and  0th 3r  Poems."  In 
1853  her  Songs  were  first  set  to 
music  by  George  F.  Root,  the  well- 
known  musical  compfbser,  the  most 
popular  being  "  There's  Music  in  the 
Air."  In  forty  years  she  has  composed 
over  six  thousand  hymn3.  Many  of 
these  are  in  the  Mjody  and  Sankey 
collection.  Some  of  her  best  have  been 
published  under  various  nom  de  plumes. 

The  mjst  pjpuUrof  her  earlier  hymns 
'were,  "  Safe  in    the    Arms    of    Jesu*," 


"Rescue  the  Perishing,"  "  Hiding  in 
Thee,"  "Pass  Me  Not,  0  Gentle 
Saviour."  Her  own  favorite,  "  Safe  in 
the  Arras  of  Jesus,"  wa?  sung  in  West- 
minster Abboy  at  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Sha-ftsbury.  She  is  accustame  1  to 
carrying  a  hymn  in  her  mind  uatil  the 
whole  is  complete  and  then  dictating  to 
an  araenuensis,  and  a  friend  states  that 
she  has  known  her  to  carry  forty  hymns 
in  her  mini,  in  this  manner. 

Of  her  later  and  most  popular  hymns 
she  says:  ''Blessed  Assurance"  was 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
thought  that  perfect  peace  was  possible 
at  all  times.  "Saved  by  Grace"  was 
written  at  Northlield,  on  the  news  of 
the  death  of  a  friend. 

Miss  Crosby  says  her  talent  for    com- 
position is  due  to  the  effort  of  her    old  I 
instructor,  Hamilton  Murray,  who  used 
to  oblige    her    to    paraphrase    passages 
from     Addison,     Cowper,    Milton    audi 
Shakespeare.  | 

During  her  long  life  Miss  Crosby  hasl 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  Presi- 1 
dents  Taylor  and  Van  Buren,  William 
H.  Seward,  Ganeral  Winfield  -Scott  and 
Henry  Clay.  On  the  death  of  a  son  of 
Henry  Clay,  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  hymn 
expressive  of  her  sorrow,  which  greatly 
comforted  the  stricken  parent. 

Miss  Crosby  says  she  has  never  re- 
gretted she  is  blind,  as  it  shuts  her  in 
with  God.  Notwithstanding  published 
statements  to  the  contrary  she  has  never 
been  in  reduced  circumstances,  although; 
only  comfortably  well  off,  whereas  she 
might  have  been  wealthy  if  she  had  not 
been  so  generous  to  the  poor. 

She  calls  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  her 
home,  but  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  and  of  late  has  been  speaking 
in  Massachusetts.  She  has  just  com- 
pleted her  autobiography,  which  willl 
be  published  next  summer.  ' 


A  Hymn  Writer's  85th  Birthday, 

The  85th  birthday  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby, 
the  blind^poet,  famous  as  a  hymn  writ- 
er, will  be  celebrated  at  her  home  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  tomorrow.  She 
is    said    to    have    composed    more    than 

tOOO  hymns,  among  the  most  popular  of 
•hich  are  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
j"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Blessed 
V^ssurahce"  and  "Saved  by  Grace." 
'  Miss  Crosby  has  done  her  work  since 
she  was  41  3'^ears  of  age.  She  was  45 
when  she  wrote  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  and  it  is  said  that  not  until  then 
did  she  awaken  to  the  realization  of 
her  true  vocation  in  life. 

Many  years  ago  she  was  a  teacher  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
to  the  president  of  which  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  then  secretary.  The  former 
President  of  the  United  States  remem- 
bers Miss  Crosby  well  and  has  ^yritten 
her  a  letter  in  which  he  says:  "It  Is 
more  than  50  years-  ago  that  our  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  ber;aii,  and 
ever  since  that  time  I  have  watched 
your  continuous  anti  disinterested  labor 


in  uplifting  humanity  and  pointing  out 
the    way   to    an    appreciation    of    God's 

Eoodness  and  mercy.  As  one  proud  to 
all  you  an  old  friend.  I  desire  to  be 
early  in  joining  your  other  friends  and 
admirers  in  congratulal  in<.r  v(^n  on  your 
long  life  of  usefulness.  " 

There  are  hundreds  oi"  thousands  all 
I, 
pver  the  world  who  will  join  v.'ith  Mr. 

Z!leveland  in  extending  their  congratu- 

atlons  to  Miss  Crosby,  for  her  hy)nns 

iiave  been  translated  into  many  foreign 

pngues  and  sung  around  il;'-  -v  -m. 


Fanny  J.  Crosby 

Americans  Hymn  TVriter 


GRACEFUL,  and  appropriate 
was  the  plan  of  setting  apart 
Sunday,  March  26,  as  a  day 
of  special  services  In  Amer- 
ican churches  in  honor  of  Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer.  March 
24  marks  Miss  Crosby's  eighty-fifth 
birthday,  yet  still  she  is  capable  as 
ever,  busy  writing  hymns  and  other 
poems,  lecturing  and  speaking  with 
fervid  eloquence  at  religious  meetings. 

Suaday,  March  26,  has  been  named 
Fanny  Crosby  day.  As  "the  sound  of  a 
great  amen"  one  seems  to  hear  the 
rolling  music  of  millions  of  voices  on 
that  day  singing  all  over  this  land  the 
sweet  hymns  of  the  blind  woman.  Nu- 
merous stories  have  come  to  Miss  Cros- 
by of  men  who  have  been  converted 
from  evil  ways  through  hearing  her 
stirring  religious  songs.  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  unequaled  contribution  to 
the  music  of  Christian  worship  those 
who  know  and  love  Fanny  Crosby's 
hymns  are  making  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday  the  occasion  for  presenting 
her  with  a  substantial  thank  offering. 

Miss  Crosby's  home  at  present  is  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  at  756  State  street. 
Through  bad  medical  treatment  of  her 
eyes  Frances  Jane  Crosby  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  six.  But  fate  has  kindly 
made  up  in  every  possible  way  for  the 
awful  deprivation  of  sight.  Intellectual 
gifts  of  a  high  order  were  the  little 
blind  girl's,  an  intuitive  sense  of 
rhythm  and  a  musical  ear  so  keen  and 
correct  that  a  discord  of  sound  is  mis- 
ery to  her.  The  horror  of  discord  ex- 
tends also  to  the  moral  nature  of  the 
sweet  souled  blinc  woman.  Quarrel- 
ing is  moral  discord  most  hideous,  and 


FANNY    J.    CROSBY. 


It  shatters  the  whole  being  of  the  sight- 
less singer.  She  loves  children  dearly, 
and  they  say  it  matters  not  how  up- 
roarious young  ones  around  her  become 
so  long  as  it  is  in  mirth.  But  let  them 
begin  to  squabble  and  fuss — ah,  that  is 
different.    She  is  greatly  distressed. 

Fanny  Crosby  was  born  in  Southeast, 
Putnam  county,  N.  Y.  She  was  educat- 
ed at  a  school  for  the  blind  and  in  1847 
began  to  teach  at  the  Institution  For 
the  Blind  in  New  York  city.  She  had 
used  her  school  days  well,  and  among 
the  branches  in  which  -she  was  in- 
structor were  Greek,  rhetoric  and  an- 
cient and  modern  history.  Elever 
years  she  was  a  teacher. 

But  all  the  years  since  her  childhoo( 
the  rhythm  of  songs  unwritten  ha< 
been  beating  in  her  brain,  breaking  al 
ways  against  the  thoughts  which  wer 
sent  out  to  other  things.  When  s 
was  only  eight  years  old  she  had  wr*: 
ten: 

Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  I  am, 
Although  I  cannot  see! 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  will  be. 

How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 
That  other  people  don't!  i 

To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind— J 
I  cannot,  and  I  won't!  | 


f  At  the  age  of  eight  this  remarkablj 
l^irl  had  learned  that  philosophy  whicl 
'.'pnany  people  drag  through  threescore 
years  and  ten  of  bruise  and  fret  anj 
torture  without  acquiring. 

While  she  was  a  teacher  Miss  Cros' 

.continued  to  write  poems.    Many  of  hdr 

pearly  ones  were  set  to  music  and  bQ- 

^feame  popular  songs  on  both  sides  of  tl^'e 

ij water.      For    eight    years    she    studied 

English  construction  and  metrical  con^- 

position  that  no  false  versification  might 

escape  her  pen.    In  the  Institution  F6r 

the  Blind  she  wrote  her  girlish  poemB, 

"Hazel     Dell,"     "Rosalie,     the     Prairie 

Flower;"    "There's    Music   In   the   Air" 

and  others.     Many  were   set  to   music 

by   Geoyge   F.   Root,   the   popular   song 

composer.    Mothers  of  grown  sons  and 

daughters  yet  hum  those  old  airs,  and 

still  the  children  in  school  sing  "There's 

Music  In  the  Air." 

Miss  Crosby  wrote  her  first  hymn  j 
when  she  was  forty-five  years  old.  j 
That  first  hymn  began: 

We  are  going,  we  are  going, 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies. 

It  was  written  for  William  B.  Brad- 
bury, the  composer.  For  some  of  Fan- 
ny Crosby's  hyrnns  she  herself  has 
composed  the  music.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  blind  versifier 
was  the  first  woman  who  ever  spoke  in 
the  senate  chamber  at  Washington. 
She  presented  a  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  and  recited  some  of  her  own 
poems.    This  was  in  1844. 

She    has    written    the    extraordinary 
number   of   8,000    hymns,    besides   can- 
tatas any  many  other  poems  and  songs. 
Among  the  best  known  of  the  hymns 
are  "Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour;'*! 
"Rescue   the  Perishing,"    "Safe  In   the) 
Arms .  of  „J,^USA*iaibi«''«'«rt^TfrT9^6f  ever"  t 
and  "Like  the  Sound  of  Many  Waters."  ] 
Miss  Crosby  herself  tells  an  interesting  ^ 
and  rather  strange  story  of  how  "Safe 
In  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  vv^as  written.  One  ! 
day   in    1868    W.    H.    Doane,    who    had  | 
composed  the  music  for  several  of  her  > 
hymns,    came   to  her  and   told'  her   he, 
wanted  some  words  for  a  new   sacred 
melody   and    wanted   them    quick.     He 
had  forty  minutes  to  wait  for  a  train  he 
was   to   take   for   Cincinnati   and   must 
have  the  hymn  ready  in  that  time.    He 
went  to  the  piano  and  played  the  music. 
While    he    did   this    Fanny   Crosby   sat 
"thinking  deeply,"  as  she  says.     As  he 
ceased    playing    she   rose   and    said,    "I 
think  I  can  write  it." 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  she  was 
.back    again    with    the    stanzas    of    the 


thrilling  revival  hymn  "Safe  In  the 
Arms  of  Jesus,"  all  ready,  just  as  they 
are  sung  today.  Of  all  the  hymns  Miss 
Crosby  has  written  this  one  is  her  fa- 

Onfift-iJie  WUs  at  a  mission  prayer  meet- 
ring  when  a  young  man  rose  and  told 
I  the  audience  how  that  hymn  had  led 
him  from  an  evil,  reckless  life  into  the 
white  path.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  his 
career  he  passed  a  place  where  some 
people  were  singing,  and  the  words  they 
sang  were  those  of  Miss  Crosby's  fa- 
vorite hymn.  He  went  softly  in  and 
joined  the  worshipers,  and  from  that 
hour  the  true  man  in  him  began  to 
manifest  himself, 
'  In  private  life  Fanny  Crosby  is  Mrs. 
Van  Alstyne.  She  has  written  her  au- 
tobiography, which  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished. She  is  a  Methodist,  and  the 
members  of  her  church  in  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  have  united  to  celebrate 
Fanny  Crosby  day. 

The  blind  hymn  writer  is  a  skilled, 
musician.  She  sings  in  a  sweet  so- 
prano voice  and  plays  the  piano  and 
:  guitar.  So  exquisitely  is  her  ear  at- 
tuned to  sounds  that  from  the  tones  of 
a_  stranger's   speaking  voice  she  reads 
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FANNY  J.  CROSBY  AND  A  BAR  OP  HER  FAVORITE  HYMN 

Protestant  churches  throughout  the  land  will  celebrate  Miss  Crosby's  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  anniversary  next  Sunday  'by  singing  some  of  her  popular  sacred 
songs.  Miss  Crosby  has  been  blind  since  childhood.  She  began  writing  hymna 
when  she  was  45  years  old.  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  was  composed  in  twenty, 
minutes. 

CHUeCHES  TO  HONOR 
WOMAH  COMPOSER 


Hymns    by    Blind    Miss    Crosby 

Will  be  Sung  Generally 

Next  Sunday, 


BEGAN   HER   WORK   LATE 


In  many  Protestant  churches  next  Sim- 
oay  will  be  sung  the  favorite  hymns  writ- 
ten by  Fanny  J.  Crosjby,  the  blind  author 
of  sacred  songs.  Miss  Crosby  will  cele- 
brate her  eig-hty-fifth  birthday  annlver- 
s-ary  March  24,  and  some  of  her  friends 
have  planned  a  "Crosby  Day*'  in  honor 
of  it. 

Of  the  8000  hymns  composed  by  the 
blind  woman  in  the  last  forty-one.  years, 
none  is  better  known  than  "Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
"Blessed  Assurance"  and  "Saved  by 
Grace."  Many  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns 
have  been  translated  into  foreign 
tongues;  they  are  sung  in  every  Protes- 
tant church. 

When  the  plan  of  celebrating  her 
birthday  in  this  manner  was  suggested  to 
Miss  Crosby,  who  lives  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  she  was  delighted. 

Grover  Cleveland,  an  old  friend  of  the 
hymn  writer,  has  written  a  letter  to  her, 
in  which  he  says: 

"Though  these  labors  have,  I  know, 
brought  you  abundant  rewards  in  your 
consciousness  of  good  accomplished,  those 
who  have  known  of  your  works  and  sym- 
pathized with  your  noble  purpose  owe  it 
to  themselves  that  you  are  apprised  ofj 
their  remembrance  of  these  things."  i 

Miss  Crosby  became  blind  through  thej 
application  of  hot  poultices  to  her  eyeaj 
when  she  was  a  baby.  She  was  educated 
in  the  New  York  Institution  for  thej 
Blind  and  became  a  teacher  of  thati 
school.  It  was  not  until  she  was  45  year^ 
old  that  she  began  writing  hymns.  It 
was  then  she  produced  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus"  while  she  was  waiting  for  al 
train.  It  was  composed  in  twenty  min-l 
utes. 

Although  Miss  Crosby  is  beyond  four- 
score years  in  age,  she  enjoys  good  health 
and  continues  to  write.  It  is  her  purpose 
to  publish  her  autobiography  soon. 
'  The  majority  of  the  Philadelphis 
churches  have  ^-esponded  to  the  call  foi 
celebrating  "Crosby  Day"  next  Sunday 
,  In  some  cases  there  will  be  union  serl 
vices.  •J 
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Sunday,  one  week  from  today,  is  to 
be  Fanny  Crosby  day  in  scores  of 
churches  of  all  denominations.  The 
famous  composer  of  hymns  will  be  85 
years  old  on  Friday,  March  24.  She 
has  composed,  in  all,  some  8,000  hymns, 
among  them  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Blessed 
'Assurance"  and  "Saved  by  Grace." 
When  the  hymn  writer  was  a  teacher 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  many  years  ago,  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  secretary  to  the  president  of 
that  institution,  and  he  has  written  her 
a  letter,  in  which  he  says:  "It  is  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  that  our  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  began,  and  ever 
since  that  time  I  have  watched  your 
continuous  and  disinterested  labor  in 
uplifting  humanity  and  pointing  out 
the  way  to  an  appreciation  of  God's 
,  goodness  and  mercy. 
j  "As  one  proud  to  call  you  an  old 
j  friend,  I  desire  to  be  early  in  joining 
I  your  other  friends  and  admirers  in 
[congratulating  you  on  your  long  life  of 
[usefulness." 

\    One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  her 

^compositions,    "Safe    in    the    Arms     of 

[  Jesus,"  was  written  in  twenty  minutes, , 

jwhile  W.   H.   Doane,   who   had  written 

|the  music  for  many  of  her  hymns,  was 

fwaiting  to  take  a  train.     He  sat  down 

\aX  the   piano  and  played  the  music  to 

which  he  wished   her     to   write     some 

lines.     Before  the  train  arrived  all  the 

lines  were  ready. 
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The  blind  woman,  Fanny  Crosby,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  has  written  more 
hymns  than  any  other  hymnlst,  was  hon- 
ored yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  by  the  singing  of  her  hymns,  in 
recognition  of  her  85th  birthday  next  Fri- 
day. She  has  been  officially  recognized 
as  an  Iionorary  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Sec.  Oliv'er  stated  that  one  of  her  hymns, 
"Blessed  Assurance,"  had  been  going 
around  the  world  in  12  different  languages 
and  that  her  hymns  in  general  had  been 
translated  into  40  different  languages. 
This  telegram  was  submitted  and  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote:  "Several  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  oldest 
In  the  U.  S.,  send  greetings  to  Fanny 
Crosby  on  her  8oth  birthday.  May  God's 
rich  blessing  abide  through  many  years  to 
come  in  increasing  measure."  Miss  Cros- 
by is  said  to  expect  to  live  to  be  100.  The 
address  yesterday  afternoon  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Paul  Rader  of  E.  Boston. 
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FANNY  CROSBY 
JUBILATION 

Y.  M.  C  A.  Sends  Blrtli- 
day  Greeling 


Special  selections  from  among  the  8000, 
hymns  written  by  Fanny  Crosby,  the 
blind  hymn  writer  of  Bridgreport,  were 
sung  yesterday  at  the  B.  T.  M.  C.  A.,  In 
recognition  of  Miss  Crosby's  85th  birth- 
day next  Friday. 

Telegram  to  Miss  Crosby 
The    following     telegram    was     ordered 
sent    ^Iss     Crosby     by    the     assemblage 
after   it   had   been    adopted    by   a   rising 
vote: 

:  ^^Several  hundred  members  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation— the  oldest  In  the  United 
States — send  greeting  to  Fanny  Cros- 
by  on  her  85th  birthday.  May  God's 
rich  blessing  abide  through  many 
years  to  come  in  increasing  measure^" 


HAPPY  FANNY  CROSBY 


Rev.     Johnson     Asks     Bostonians     to 
Carefully  Study  Her  Life 


"We  would  not  expect  a  woman  who 
had  been  deprived  of  sight  for  80  years 
to   be    the    happiest   person    of   her   time. 


That  Fanny  Crosby  is  that  woman  Is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  One  of 
the  dominant  notes  of  her  hymns  Is  Joy," 
said  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson  at  the 
Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church  last 
evening. 

Continuing  he  said:  "Her  presence  in 
the  home  or  on  the  public  platform  is 
like  a  burst  of  sunshine. 

"It  would  be  well  for  Boston  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  kind  of  bread  on 
which  she  feeds  her  life.  For  Boston 
contains   very   many   unhappy  people. 

Tragic  Boston   Examples 

"Never  have  I  seen  more  tragic  ex- 
amples of  human  unrest  than  in  the 
population  of  this  brilliant  town  during 
the  past  six  years.  Within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  I  have  seen  men  who 
had  been  dabbling  in  stock  speculation 
wring  their  hands  and  cry  like  maniacs. 

"Four  women  recently  came  into  touch 
with  my  ministry,  all  within  10  days,  who, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  said  the  same 
thing:    'Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy.' 

Boston's  Banquet  of  Sand 

"One  of  these  women  came  Out  of 
society;  another  was  the  possessor  of 
great  wealth.  The  other  two  were  work- 
ing girls.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  four  was  most  miserable.  Can  it 
be  that  Boston,  the  city  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptional privileges  of  all  America,  reck- 
oning from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
combination  of  wealth,  culture,  science, 
art  and  natural  scenery.  Is  feasting  at  a 
banquet  of  sand  served  up  in  golden 
platters   and   on   costly   china? 

School  for  Employers 

"I  would  like  to  send  some  of  our 
employers  of  labor  to  school  to  Fanny 
Crosby.  I  would  like  to  have  her  take 
for  the  subject  of  the  lessons,  'Why  It  is 
better  for  republican  government  when 
an  employer  is  dealing  with  the  weak 
or  fallen,  to  snatch  them  In  pity  from 
sin  and  the  grave,  rather  than  to  kick 
them  over  the  brjjjjk^Jfijs-^Uw.. 
few  "doimi^'^roflt.'^^ 
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I  The  bIin4,^^woman,  Fanny  Crosby,  of 
i'Bridgeport,  ConnT  who  has  written  more 
hymns  than  any  other  hymnlst,  was  hon- 
ored yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  by  the  singing  of  her  hymns,  in 
recognition  of  her  8oth  birthday  next  Fri- 
day. She  has  been  officially  recognized 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Sec.  Oliver  stated  that  one  of  her  hymns, 
"Blessed  .  Assurance,"  had  been  going 
ai'ound  the  world  in  12  different  languages 
and  that  her  hymns  in  general  had  been 
translated  into  40  different  languages. 
This  telegram  was  submitted  and  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote:  "Several  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  oldest 
in  the  U.  S.,  send  greetings  to  Fanny 
Crosby  on  her  85th  birthday.  May  God's 
rich  blessing  abide  through  many  years  to 
come  in  increasing  measure."  Miss  Cros- 
by is  said  to  expect  to  live  to  be  100.  The 
address  yesterday  afternoon  was  delivered  ■ 
by  the  Rev.  Paul  Rader  of  E.  Boston. 
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Her  Songs  Are  Sung  at  Service  in. 
Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
and  Pastor  Johnson  Preaches 
Sermon  Based  on  Her  Life. 


It  was  Fanny  Crosby  night  at  the 
service  in  the  Warren  Avenue  Ba.ptist 
Church  last  evening,  for  not  only  were 
all  the  hymns  used  in  the  service  of  the 
famous  blind  composer's  genius,  but  the 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson 
also  dealt  with  "The  Message  to  Bos- 
ton in  Fanny  Crosby's  Life." 

In  his  appreciative  treatment  of  her 
life-work  among"  the  fallen  and  erring 
classes  of  humanity,  the  speaker  char- 
acterized Miss  Crosby  as  almost  the 
happiest,  if  not  the  happiest,  woman  in 
the  country.  And  this  despite  her  afflic- 
tion. In  the  several  thousand  hymns 
she  has  v/ritten,  he-  said,  could  be 
found  lines  suggestive  of  the  great 
good  this  woman  has  done  in  her  many 
years  of  servije.  If  there  is  anybody 
in  our  generation  who  has  eaten  the 
flesh  and  drunk  the  blood  of  Jesus,  he 
declared,  that  person  is  Fanny  Crosby. 
Her  language  is  extravagant  of  joy. 

Moody  and  Sankey  a<:complished  great 
good,  but  it  was  the  hymns  so  sugges- 
tive and  appealing  from  the  pen  of  this 
inspired  writer  that  aided  (no  one 
knows  how  much)  the  uplifting  of  souls 
that  the  great  evangelists  wrought. 


Taking  as  his  text,  "He  that  belie velTi 
hath  eternal  life;  I  am  the  bread  of 
life,"  John  vi.,  48,  he  said  in  part: 

We  would  not  expect  a  woman  who 
had  been  deprived  of  sight  for  80  years 
to  be  the  happiest  person  of  her  time. 
That  Fanny  Crosby  is  that  woman,  or 
almost  so,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  One  of  the  dominant  notes 
of  her  hymns  is  joy.  "Blessed  assur- 
ance, Jesus  is  mine,  O  what  a  foretaste 
of  glory  divine."  Her  presence  in  the 
home  or  on  the  public  platfori^i  is  like 
a  burst  of  sunshine. 

It  would  be  well  for  Boston  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  kind  of  bread  on 
which  she  feeds  her  life,  for  Boston 
contains  very  many  unhappy  people. 
Never  have  I  seen  more  tragic  examples 
of  human  unrest  than  in  the  population 
of  this  brilliant  city  during  the  past 
six  years.  One  of  my  neighbors,  a  man 
of  culture  and  wealth,  blew  out  his 
brains  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  seen 
men  w^ho  had  been  dabbling  in  stock 
speculation  -wring  their  hands  and  cry 
like  maniacs. 

Four  women  recently  came  into  touch 
with  my  ministry  all  within  10  days, 
who  by  a  singular  coincidence  said  the 
same  thing,  "Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy."  One 
of  these  women  came  out  of  society; 
another  was  the  poc-sessor  of  great 
wealth.  The  other  two  were  working 
girls.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  four  was  most  miserable.  Can 
it  be  that  Boston,  the  city  of  the  most 
exceptional  privileges  of  all  America, 
reckoning  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  combination  of  wealth,  culture, 
science,  art  and  natural  scenery,  is, 
feasting  at  a  banquet  of  sand  served 
up  in  golden  platters  and  on  costly 
china? 

Can  it  be  that  many  of  our  people 
are  still  hungry  in  mind  and  heart  as^ 
if  they  had  not  eaten,  after  they  have 
filled  themselves  v/ith  the  choicest 
fruits  of  Boston-  life?  This  hungrv  city 
could  well  sit  at  the  feet  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  I  think,  and  learn  from  her 
humbly  and  gratefully  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  bread  of  life.  The  secret 
of  her  happiness  is  in  her  love  for  him, 
in  the  po.^session  of  his  sDirit,  and  in 
the  following  in  his   footsteps. 

Fanny  Crosby  possesses  the  ideal 
spirit  for  a  citizen  of  the  republican 
form  of  government.  She  honestly  cares 
more  for  the  welfare  of  others  than 
for  her  own.  and  her  love  leaps  beyond 
all  bound.c  when  fjiip  corner  into*  the 
presence  of  the  weakest,  the  poorest 
and  the  lowest.  Hii  popular  hum  ,.ni- 
tarian  hymn,  "Rescue  the  perishing. 
Care  for  the  dying,"  contains  the  very 
essence  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  is  the  basis  of  nopular  govern- 
ment. The  lack  of  this  spirit  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  ills  of  Boston  life. 


SANG  MISS  CROSBY'S  HYMNS.'; 

The    hymns    of    Fanny    Crosby,     the  ' 
blind    hymn    writer,    were    sung   at   the 
service  of  the  Boston  Y.   M.  C.  A.  yes- 
terday afternoon,   in  recognition  of  her 
8otl\    birthday,    next    Friday.     Secretary 
Oliver  stated  that  she  had  written  8000 
hymns,    a     greater    number    than    ail>- 
other  hymn  writer  ever  wrote,  not  ex- 
cepting   Charles    Wesley.     Her    hymns, 
have  been  sung  in  40  languages.    Secre-   | 
tary  Oliver  submitted  a  telegram  |;o  be  ' 
forwarded  to   Miss   Crosby,    and   it  avas 
adopted.  ^ 

The  address  yesterday  afternoon  was  | 
delivered    by    the    Rev.    Paul    Rader   of 
East  Boston,   on   "Fellowship  with  God 
in  Christ." 


'^o^VoAv  ^ve>v\^^  V\eTa-\A, 


A  TRIBUTE  OF  PRAISE 


Baptist  Ministers'  Meeting 
Honors  Fanny  Crosby. 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  writer  of 
hymns,  was  given  a  tribute  of  praise  at 
the  meeting-  of  the  Baptist  ministei's' 
conference  at  Chipman  Hall,  this  morn- 
ing, in  the  following  resolution,  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  B.  Cressey  of 
Weymouth,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby  Is  rapidly 
approaching  her  H'-.th  hirthday,  after  having 
given  DParly  a  half-centurj-  to  the  writing  of 
C:hristlau  liymns  ot  pcetif  beauty,  filled  with, 
tile  love  of  God.  attractive  with  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Rtrong  with  the  energlzings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore,  having  wondronss 
power  In  arousing  an<'  en'^ouraging  the  un- 
rc-generate  and  In  making  faithful  and  active 
those  already  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord, 
thus  adding  to  the  power  of  the  church  and 
making  religiously  better  the  w^orld  at  large; 
therefore, 

Kfisolved.  that  we  the  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Ministers'  conference  of  Boston  and  vic- 
inity hereby  tender  to  Miss  Crosby  our  con- 
gratulations on  hor  long  and  useful  life,  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  what  he  ha*  enabled  her  to 
do  in  his  name  and  for  his  honor  among  men, 
and  praying  withal  that  her  remaining  days 
may  be  filled  with  the  ever  imTeasiug  sunshine 
of  his  presence— a  sunshine  which  is  unhln- 
der^d  by  the  darkness  of  physical  blindness, 
which  reaches  th>«  heart,  and  makes  the  glad- 
ness of  heaven  as  an  experience  begun  on  earth. 

The  order  of  the  day  wa."  a  stereop- 
ticon  lecture  by  Boston  W.  Smith  of 
^Minneapolis  on  the  "Chapel  Car  Work." 
He  said  it  is  threefold,  for  it  visits 
destitute  towns,  it  aids  weak  churches 
and  carries  the  gospel  to  railroad  men 
who  are  far  from  their  homes.  There 
are  five  cars,  rp  to  Jan.  1.  1905  135 
churchof?  have  been  organized,  112  meet- 
ing houses  built,  at  a  value  of  $138,000; 
134  pastors  settled;  243  Bible  schools  or- 
ganized and  4678  persons  baptized,  as  a 
result  of  chapel  car  work.  All  this  work 
is  done  in  the  far  West. 


The  85th  birthday  of  Miss  Fannie 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer,  well 
known  here,  was  celebrated  last  night 
by  the  members  of  the  Main  Street 
Baptist  Church.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  those  In  attend- 
ance sang  her  songs,  "Safe  In 
the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue  the  Per- 
ishing," "Pass  Me  Not,  Oh,  Gentel 
Savior,"  and  "My  Savior  First  of  All," 
with  her  hymn,  "Though  Your  Sins 
Be  As  Scarlet,"  as  an  anthem. 

Rev.  F.  O.  Belden  took  as  his 
theme  the  life  of  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  drawing  from  it  the  fact  that 
God  gives  the  victory  even  to  those 
who  are  afflicted  during  this  life. 
Next  Sunday  will  be  generally  ob- 
served as  Fannie  Crosby  day  by  the 
churches  throughout  the  country,  fol- 
lowing a  suggestion  made  by  John  R. 
Clements  of  this  city. 


MONDAY,  MAR  20,   1905. 

FANNY  CROSBY  DAY. 


Ex  -  President    Cleveland 
Sends  Letter. 


Read  at  Baptist  Ministers'  Con- 
ference Tliis  Morning. 


I  At  the  Baptist  ministers'  conference, 
in  Chipman  hall,  roiiolutioiis  of  congrat- 
ulations were  passed,  congratulating- 
M)ss  Fanny  J.  Crofcby,  who  is  nearly  Xj- 
years  old,  on  her  long  and  useful  life  in 
the  church  service. 

When  IVf-iss  Crosby  was  teacher  In  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  blind  lilx- 
President  Grover  Cleveland  was  secre- 
tary to  the  president  of  that  school.  In 
connection  with  the  Crosby  day,  Mr 
Cleveland  sends  the  following  letter, 
which   was  read  at  the  conference; 

"My  Dear  Friend: 

"Jt  is  more  than  50  years  ago  that  our 
acquaintance  ard  friendship  began,  and 
ever  since  that  time  I  liave  watched 
your  continuous  and  disinterested  labor 
in  uplitting  humanity  and  poinUng  out 
the  way  to  an  appreciation  of  God's 
goodness  and  mercy. 

.  "Though  these  labors  have,  1  Know, 
brought  you  abundant  rewards  in  your 
consciousness  of  good  accomplished, 
those  who  have  known  of  your  works 
and  sympathized  with  your  noble  pur- 
poses owe  it  to  themselves  that  you  are 
apprised  of  their  remembrance  of  these 
things.  I  am,  therefore,  exceedingly 
gratified  to  learn  that  your  85th  birthday 
is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  demonstration 
of  this  remembrance. 

"As  one  proud  to  call  you  an  old 
friend,  I  desire  to  be  early  in  joining 
your  other  friends  and  admirers  in  con- 
gratulating you  on  your  long  life  of  use- 
fulness, and  wislilng  you  la  the  years 
yet  to  be  added  to  you,  the  peace  and 
comfort  born  of  the  love  of  God.  Please 
accept  besides  the  inclosed  contribution 
to  a  testimonial  which  Is  richly  due  to 
you  at  the  hands  of  those  who  believe 
you  have  done  much  tor  souls  in  need 
of  help.     Yours  very  sincerely. 

(Signed)  "Grover  Cleveland." 


Fanny  Crosby  will  celebrate  her  85th 
birthday  next  Friday.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  are  setting  apart  some 
Sunday  when  her  hymns  will  be  used 
in  the  public  worship;  and  pastors  are 
preparing  special  sermons  in  her  honor. 
They  also  propose  to  make  Fanny  Cros- 
by a  love  gift,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  her  life  and  songs. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Boston 
W.  Smith,  superintendent  of  chapel  car 
work  of  the  Haptist  denomination, 
whose  subject  was  "The  Gospel  on 
Wheels." 

Rev  Dr  P.  S.  Henson,  pastor  of  Tre-^ 
mont  temple,  has  been  Invited  to  make" 
the  opening  address  at  the  Baptist  con- 
gress in  London,  July  10,  and  he  will 
sail  with  Mrs  Henson  June  27. 

Rev  Frank  B.  Cressey,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Weymouth,  held  a 
Fanny  Crosby  anniversary  service  last 
evening.  A  somewhat  similar  service 
was  also  held  by  the  Weymouth  Bap- 
tist young  people  In  their  prayer  meet-"" 
ing  earlier  in  the  evening. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  20,  1905 
BLIND   HYMN   WRITER  HONORED 


Fanny  Crosby's  Eighty-Fifth  Birthday  Ob- 
served with  Appropriate  Services  in  Bos- 
ton 


The  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind'  hymn- 
writer,  was  observed  Sunday  at  several 
services.  At  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  not  only  were  all  the  hymns,  used 
at  the  evening  service,  of  Miss  Crosby's 
composing,  but  the  pastor,  Rev.  Herbert 
S.  Johnson,  made  her  life  the  theme  of  his 
sermon.  He  spoke  of  this  woman  in  his 
appreciative  treatment  of  her  life  work 
among  the  fallen  and  erring  classes  of 
hvimanity  as  almost  the  happiest.  If  not 
the  happiest,  woman  in  the  country;  and 
this  despite  her  affliction.  In  the  several 
thousand  hymns  she  has  written,  he  said, 
could  be  found  lines  suggestive  of  the  great 
good  this  woman  has  done  in  her  many 
years  of  service.  If  there  is  anybody  in 
our  generation  who  has  eaten  the  flesh  and 
drunk  the  blood  of  Jesus,  he  declared,  that 
person  is  Fanny  Crosby.  Her  language  Is 
extravagant  of  joy. 

At  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  hymn- 
writer's  birthday  was  observed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  her  hymns  and  an  address  by  Secre- 
tary Oliver,  who  stated  that  Miss  Crosby 
has  written  8000  hymns,  while  John  "Wesley 
had  written  only  GOOO.  Upon  a  rising  vote 
the  following  telegram  was  ordered  sent  to 
Miss   Crosby: 

"Several  hundred  members  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association— the  old- 
est in  the  United  States— send  greeting  to 
Fanny  Crosby  on  her  eighty-flfth  birthday. 
May  God's  rich  blessing  abide  through 
jnany  years  to  come  in  increasing:  nieas- 
ure." 
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"One  Touch  of  Nature" 


BY  FRANCES  BENSON. 


Fanny  J.   Crosby,  blind  hymn 
writer,  who  celebrated  her 
85th  birthday. 


•♦•♦•♦* 


FANNY  J.  CROSBY,  the  hymn 
writer,  whose  songs  have  cheered 
the  oppressed  and  comforted  the 
sorrowing  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  will  be  85  years  old  to- 
morrow. All  the  way  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the, Pacific  the  pastors  of  all 
the'  churches^  that  use  the  "Gospel 
Hymns,"  without  regard  to  denomination, 
will,  somewhere  in  their  service  next  Sun- 
day, pay  tribute  to  "Fanny  Crosby  Day." 

You  don't  know  who  Fanny  Crosby  is? 
Do  you  know  a  line  of  the  hymns, 
"Rescue  the  Perishing,"  ''All  the  Way 
My  Savior  Leads  Me,"  "Let  the  Good 
Angels  Come  In,"  and  "  'Twill  Not  Be 
Long,    Our   Journey  Here?" 

These  are  but  a  passing  remembrance 
of  the  hundreds  of  hymns  this-  sweet- 
souled  blind  woman,  with  the  "singing 
in  her  heart,"  has  given  to  the  rushing, 
heedless  world  outside.  Open  almost  any 
hymnal  or  Sunday-school  song  Ipook  and 
a  dozen  times  through  it  you  will  see, 
"Words  and  music  by  Fanny  Crosby," 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Fanny 
Crosby's  Averse  is  not  poetry,  that  the 
tune  that  sings  itself  is  not  music.  There 
are  even  those  who  question  the  under- 
lying "word"  of  the  rhythm  and  melody, 
and   say  it  is  not  true  gospel. 

Maybe,  but  if  you  had  heard  six  thou- 
sand people  in  a  vast  auditorium — on 
their  knees  and  with  bowed  heads — soft- 
ly singing,  "All  the  Way  My  Savior  Leads 
Me;  What  Have  I  to  Fear  Beside;"  if 
you  could  have  felt  the  compelling  thrill 
that  was  in  the  air — have  seen  the  ecstatic 
peace  in  that  sea  of  faces  agaiii  turned 
upward  to  the  myriad  of  electric  lights. 

If  you  have  ever  stood  just  outside  the 
solemn  hush  of  a  darkened  hoom,  heavy 
with  its  heartbreaking  scent  of  lilies  and 
white  roses,  and  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  preacher  as  he  read,  line  by  line, 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,  Safe  on  His 
Gentle  Breast" — then  you  would  not  agree 
with  the  carping  critics. 

For,  after  all,  what  Is  the  measure  of 
poetry,  music  or  gospel,  but  its  power  to 
sway  the  mind  and  soul? 

Fanny  Crosby  is  one  of  the  grand  old 
women  of  New  England,  known  the  world 
over.  Not  as  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  known 
— because  while  one  appeals  to  the  intel- 
lect and  ambition,  the  other  appeals  to 
the  heart  and  soul.  But  pilgrims  from  all 
climes  have  long  made  a  Mecca  of  the 
one  home  as  they  have  the  other. 


The  Crosby  home  In  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
is  a  vine-clad,  rose-gardened  retreat, 
witliin  sound  of  the  sea.  Since  she  was  G 
years  old  Fanny  Crosby  has  been  totally 
blind.  They  say  blind  people  with  an 
object  In  life  are  the  happiest  on  earth; 
they  make  a  beautiful  world  for  them- 
selves with  all  the  hideousness  and'  un- 
happiness  shut  out.  This  blind  woman 
has  always  been  merry  and  cheery  for 
herself,  with  the  cup  of  happiness  so 
pressed  down  and  running  over  that  the 
overflow  has  sufficed  for  the  needs  of 
thousands  she  has  never  seen. 

As  a  public  character,  Miss  Crosby  Is 
little  known,  although  she  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  woman  whose 
voice  was  publicly  heard  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  Washington,  when  in  the  50's 
some  time  she  read  one  of  her  poems 
•there — and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  she 
'addressed  large  audiences  In  the  annual 
conferences  and  conventions  of  her  par- 
ticular creed.  Her  public  speaking  has 
always  been  along  the  lines  of  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk,  as  Fanny  Crosby  has  never 
had   any    personal   ambitions   to   gratify. 

Fanny  Crosby  day,  next  Sunday,  March 
26,  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  one  woman 
has  accomplished,  rather  than  to  the 
prominence  she  has  attained  while  do- 
ing it. 


TO  CELEBRATE" 
BIRTHDAY  OF 
FANNY CROSBY 


Tomorrow  will  be  the  eig-hty- fourth 
birthday  anniversary  of  Fanny  Crosby, 
the  famous  writer  of  hymns,  and  on 
Sunday  at  3:45  o'clock  this  event  will 
be  appropriately  celebrated  by  a  Fanny 
Crosby  song  service  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

A  musical  program  of  exceptional 
meiit  has  been  prepared,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  will  be  a  series  ofl  ehort 
talks  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Story. 
All  the  musical  numbers  will  be  hymns 
iTX'j-itten  by  Miss  Crosby,  and  Dr. 
Story's  talks  will  consist  of  a  few  re- 
marks on  each  hymn  before  it  is  sung. 
The  program  will  be  as  folloAvs: 

Chorus "Hide  Me.  Hide  Me" 

Audience. 

Soprano  Solo    

.."Pass  Me  Not,  Oh,  Gentle  Savior" 
Miss  Isabella  W.  Smith. 

Duet "Jesus  Is  Calling" 

Miss  F.  Belle  Aldrich  and  T.  B.  Snow. 

Barytone  Solo.  ."Rescue  the  Perishing'' 

Carey  Boggess. 

Quartet    

.."Though  Your  Sins  Be  as  Scarlet" 
Miss  Isabella  W.   Smith,   Miss  F.   Belie 
Aldrich,  Carey  Boggess  and 
T.  B.  Snow. 

Soprano  Solo "Blessed  Assurance" 

Miss  Isabella  W.  Smith. 

^uet "Saved   by  Grace" 

Vliss  F.  Belle  Ald'ich  and  T.  B.  Snow 

barytone  Solo "Speed  Away" 

Carey  Boggess.  ^ 

'horus "Praise   Him" 

Audience.  * 
George  R.  Murphy.  Pianist. 
•The    Discussion     Club     will     consider 
The    Income   Tax    Law"    at   3   o'clock 
lith  W.  W.   Witraeyer  and  C.  S.  Olin- 
|r  as  BMakers. 


f 
A  BUNG  HYMN  WHITER 


Fanny  Crosby  I3  Eighty -Fivo 
Years  Old. 


Author  of  Scms  of  ihe  lest  Kncwn  of 
Iha  Wor  d's  Sacred  Songs- 
Messages  Received. 


Bridgeport,  Con.,  March  24. — Fanny 
Cresby,  the  blind  author  of  8,000 
hymns,  among  them  some  of  the  best 
known  of  the  world's  sacred  songs, 
was  85  years  old  today.  She  passed 
the  day  quietly  at  her  home  in  this 
city,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  be- 
ing spent  in  listening  to  her  sister 
read  some  of  the  hundreds  of  mes- 
sages and  letters  of  congratulation 
that  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the 
countr3^  One  of  the  most  welcome 
of  the  congratulatory  letters  received 
by  Miss  Crosby  was  from  former 
President  Cleveland.  When  the  hymn 
v/riter  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  many  years  ago, 
Grover  Cleveland  was  secretary  to  the 
president  of  that  institution  and  he  has 
written  her  a  letter  in  which  he  says: 

"It  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
that  our  acquaintance  and  friendship 
began  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have 
watched  your  continuous  and  disinter- 
ested labor  in  uplifting  humanity  and 
pointing  out  the  way  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  God's  goodness  and  mercy. 

"As  one  proud  to  call  you  an  old 
friend,  I  desire  to  be  early  in  joining 
your  other  friends  and  admirers  in 
congratulating  you  on  your  long  life 


of  uselulness,  and  wishing  you  in  the 
years  yet  to  be  added  to  you  the 
peace  and  comfort  born  of  the  love  of 
God.  Please  accept,  besides,  the  in- 
closed contribution  of  a  testimonial 
which  is  richly  due  to  you  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  believe  you  have 
done  much  for  the  souls  in  need  of 
help." 

The  eyesight  of  Miss  Crosby  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  application  of  hot  poul- 
tices to  her  eyes  when  she  was  a  baby. 
It  was  while  she  was  a  young  v/oman 
in  the  '30s  that  she  first  became 
known  as  a  song  writer.  She  was 
spending  a  vacation  in  Reading,  Pa., 
v/hen  she  became  acquainted  with  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Root,  who  in  after 
years  became  the  composed  of  so 
many  songs.  Professor  Root  became 
impressed  with  Miss  Crosby's  talent 
and  they  formed  a  combination  in 
which  she  v/rote  the  verses  for  the 
songs  that  he  composed.  During  the 
war  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  number  of 
patriotic  songs. 

She  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
number  of  prominent  men,  including 
PresidentsTyler  and  Van  Buren.  Henry 
Clay,  William  H.  Seward  and  General 
Winfield  Scctt,  and  she  has  met  many 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
American  history  since  those  days. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents 
of  her  life  is  told  in  connection  with 
the  friendship  that  existed  between 
herself  and  Henry  Clay.  The  great 
statesman  had  lost  a  son  in  the  Mexi- 
can battle  of  Monterey  an(f  Miss  Cros- 
by wrote  a  few  appropriate  stanzas 
p-nd  sent  them  to  the  father.  These 
touched  him  deeply.  A  few  months 
later,  while  visiting  New  York,  he  was 
received  at  the  institution  where  Miss 
Crosby  was  teaching.  She  had  been 
delegated  to  give  him  a  poetical  wel- 
come, and  after  it  was  over  Mr.  Clay 
drew  the  blind  girl's  arm  in  his  and 
wept  as  he  said:  "This  is  not  the 
"Tirst  poemx  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  this  lady.  She  sent  me  some  beauti- 
ful lines  on  the  death  of  my  dear 
son." 

"Mr.  Clay  soon  recovered  himself 
by  a  splendid  effort,"  said  Miss  Cros- 
by, when  recalling  this  incident, 
"but    I   could   not   control   my   tears." 

Miss  Crosby  also  had  the  distinction 
of  being  .the  first  woman  whose  voice 
v/as  ever  publicly  heard  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  in  Washington.    This  was 


'way  back  in  the  '50s  when  she  read 
a  poem  there. 

Some  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  that 
continue  popular  in  addition  to  "Safe 
in   the   Arms  of  Jesus,"   "Rescue   the 
Perishing,"  and  "Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gen- 
tle   Savior,"    are    "Jesus    Is    Calling," 
"Blessed    Assurance,"    "All    the    Way 
My    Savior     Leads      Me,"    "Saved    by 
Grace,"    "There's   a   Cry   From    Mace- 
donia," "Jesus  the  Water  of  Life  Will 
Give,"    "Keep    Me    Near    the    Cross," 
"Let    the    Good      Angels      Come    In," 
"Strike   the   Harp   of   Zion,"   "Blessed  , 
Homeland,"  "  'Twill  Not  Be  Long,  Our 
Journey    Here,"    "Some   Day    the    Si  I-  • 
ver    Chord    Will   Break,"    "Thy    Word  I 
Is  a  Lamp  to  My  Feet,"  "Never  Say  ' 
Good-By,"  "Holy,   Holy  Is   the  Land," 
"Savior,  More  Than  Life  to  Me." 

A   complete     list   of"  Miss   Crosby's  | 
hymns  and  songs  is  impossible  of  com-  | 
pilatioii.     Altogether,  they  are  said  to  j 
number   more    than    8,000,      She    is    a 
rapid  and  indefatigable  worker.    Some 
of  her  best  known  and  most  popular 
hymns,  it  is   said,   were  composed   in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes.  .     ' 

Miss  Crosby  is  stone  blind.  ,  For  j 
som.e  years  shp  has,  with  her  sister,  i 
Mrs.  C.  \Y.  Ryder^  been  living  with  an  ! 
old  friend,  Mrs.  William  Recker,  in  | 
this  jity.  Here  in  roomy  apartments 
the  aged  hymn  writer  sits  in  a  rock-  i 
ing  chair  far  into  the  night,  compos-  ; 
ing  hymns  and  memorizing  them,  so  i 
that  she  can  dictate  to  her  sister  next 
morning. 
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IS 


tat  Hymn  Writer  Reacte 
Eighty-lifth  Year. 

FRIEND  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 


Aged    Woman     Has    Given 

Eight  Thousand  Songs 

to  the  World. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  24. — FannjJ. 
Crosby,  the  blind     authoress  of  8,000i 
hymns,  among  them  some  of  the  best^ 
known  of  the  world's  sacred  songs,  waa 
85  years  old  today.    She  passed  the  dajlA 
quietly  at  her  home  in  this  city,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  being  spent  InK 
listening  to  her  sister  read  some  of  the 
hundreds  of   messages  and  letters  off 
congratulation  that  poured  In  from  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country.     One  of  th*- 
most  welcome  of  the  congratulatory^ 


letters  received  by  Miss  Crosby  wa»< 
from  former  President  Grover  Cleye-* 
land.  When  the  hymn  writer  was  a^ 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institute  for* 
the  Blind  many  years  ago,  Groveif 
Cleveland  was  secretary  to  the  presi-r 
dent  of  that  institution,  and  he  hajf^ 
written  her  a  letter  in  which  he  saystf 
"It  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that^, 
our  acquaintance  and  friendship  began^ 
and  ever  since  that  time  I  hav#l 
watched  your  continuous  and  disinter- 
ested labor  in  uplifting  humanity  and 
pointing  out  the  way  to  and  apprecia- 
tion of  God's  goodness  and  mercy. 

"As  one  proud  to  call  you  an  old 
friend,  I  desire  to  be  early  in  joining 
your  other  friends*  and  admirers  in  con- 
gratulating you  on  your  long'  life  of 
usefulness,  and  wishing  you  in  the 
years  yet  to  be  added  to  you  the  peace 
and  comfort  born  of  the  love  of  God. 
Please  accept,  besides,  the  enclosed 
contribution  of  a  testimonial  which  i» 
richly  due  to  you  at  the  hand's  of  thos© 
who  believe  you  have  done  much  for 
the  souls  in  need  of  help." 

LOSS  OF  EYES. 
The  eyesignt  of  Miss  Crosby  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  application  of  hot  poul- 
tices to  her  eyes  when  she  was  a  baby. 
It  was  while  she  was  a  young  woman, 
in  the  '30s,  that  she  first  became  known 
as  a  song  writer.  She  was  spending  a 
vacation  at  Reading,  Pa.,  when  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Prof.  George  F. 
Root,  who,  in  after  years,  became  the 
composer  of  so  many  songs.  Professor 
Root  became  impressed  with  Miss  Cros- 
by's talent,  and  they  formed  a  com- 
bination in  which  she  wrote  the  verse* 
for  the  songs  that  he  composed.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  num*- 
ber  of  patriotic  songs. 

FRIEND  OF  HENRY  CLAY' 
She  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
number  of   prominent  men,   including 
Presidents  Tyler  and  Van  Buren,  Hen- 
ry Clay,  William  H.  Seward  and  Gen.. 
Wiiifleld  Scott,  and  she  has  met  many:' 
of  the  most     conspicuous     figures  ia^- 
American  history  since  those  days. 
j  FRIEND    OF  HENRY   CLAY. 

I  One  of  the  most  pathetic  incident* 
I  of  her  life  is  told  in  connection  witli 
the  friendship  that  existed  between 
herself  and  Henry  Clay.  The  great 
statesman  had  lost  a  son  in  the  Mexi- 
can battle  of  Monterey  and  Mls» 
Crosby  wrote  a  few  appropriate 
stanzas    and  sent  them  to  the  father. 


These  touched  him  deeply.  A  few 
months  later,  while  visiting  New  York, 
he  was  received  at  the  institution 
whe-re  Miss  Crosby  was  teaching.  Sha 
had  been  delegated  to  give  him  a  poet- 
ical welcome,  and  after  it  was  over 
Mr.  Clay  drew  the  blind  girl's  arm  ia 
his  and  wept  as  he  said:  "This  is  not 
the  first  poem  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  this  lady.  She  sent  me  some 
beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  my  dear 
son." 

"Mr.  Clay  soon  recovered  himself  by, 
a  splendid  effort,"  said  Miss  Crosby, 
when  recalling  the  incident,  "but  I 
could  not  control  my  tears." 

Miss  Crosby  also  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  woman  whose 
voice  was  ever  publicly  heard  in  the 
senate  chamber  in  Washington.  This 
was  way  back  in  the  '50s  when  she 
read  a  poem  there. 

Some  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  that 
continue  popular  in  addition  to  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue  the 
Perishing,"  and  "Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gen- 
tle Savior."  are  "Jesus  is  Calling," 
"Blessed  Assurance,"  "All  the  Way 
My  Savior  Leads  Me,"  "Saved  ^  by 
Grace,"  "There's  a.  Cry  From  Mace- 
donia," "Jesus  the  Water  of  Life  Will 
Give,"  "Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross,"  "Let 
the  Good  Angels  Come  In,"  "Strike 
the  Harp  of  Zion,"  "Blessed  Home- 
land," "'Twill  Not  Be  Long,  Our  Jour- 
ney Here,"  "Some  Day  the  Silver 
Chord  Will  Break,"  "Thy  Word  is  a 
Lamp  to  My  Feet,"  "Never  Say  Good- 
By,"  "Holy,'  Holy  is  the  Land,"  "Sa- 
vior, More  Than  Life  to  Me." 

A  complete  list  of  Miss  Crosby's 
hymns  and  songs  is  impossible  of  com- 
pilation. Altogether,  they  are  said  to 
number  more  than  8,000.  She  is  a 
rapid  and  indefatigable  worker.  Some 
of  her  best  known  and  most  popular 
hymns,  it  is  said,  were  composed  in. 
less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Miss  Crosby  is  stone  blind.  For 
some  years  she  has,  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Ryder,  been  living  with  an 
eld  friend,  Mrs.  William  Becker,  in 
this  city.  Here  in  roomy  apartments 
ithe  aged  hymn  writer  sits  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  far  into  the  night  composing 
hymns  and  memorizing  them  so  that 
she  can  dictute  to  her  sister  next 
I  morning.  k 
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FANNY    CROSBY, 

The  Blind  Hymn  Wrii.iv;  Who  is  Today    Cpicbraiins    Her    -s  .iti    birthday 
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^Preparations  at  Bridgeport  to 
Honor  Anniversary  of  Em- 
inent Woman. 


SHE  WILL  WRITE  MORE  YET 


Special  to  tlic  Boston  American. 

BRIDCxEPORT,  Ct..  March  24.  —  The 
eighty-fifth  birthday  of  iMiss  Fauny  Crosby, 
the  world-famous  bliiul  hyiun  Avriter,  is  be- 
ing celebrated  to-day  here.  This  morning  a 
bauquet  will  be  tendered  to  her  by  her 
publishers,  Bigelow  &  Main,  of  New  York. 
At  the  First  Methodist  Church  a  public  re- 
ception will  be  held  to-night  in  her  honor. 

"This  is  the  home  of  my  adoption,"  said 
Miss  Crosby,  at  her  home,  No.  7o6  State 
Btreet.  to-day,  "and  I  desire  to  express  to 
pay  friends  in  Bridgeport  an  appreciation  of 
the  attention  1  have  received  here. 

'"I  am  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  but  the 
citizens  of  Bridgeport  have  adopted  me  and 
^hey  could  not  have  proved  their  love 
stronger  than  by  giving  me  a  delightful  and 
jappy  birthdaj'.  I  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  kind  remem- 
|)rance  of  my  natal  day." 


Over  6,000  hymns  have  been  written  by 
Miss  Crosliy,  and  sbo  states  that  she  has 
by  no  means   ceased   to  write  them, 

''I  liaven't  written  my  best  hymns  yet,'' 
slie  said.  "I  am  just  in  the  snushine  of 
life.  Don't  say  I  am  old  at  eighty-five, 
I  am  no  older  now  than  I  was  forty  years 
ago.  People  talk  abont  the  infirmities  of 
age;  1  haven't  any.  1  was  never  in  bet- 
ter health  in  all  my  days.  Bless  yonr 
heart,  I  haven't  stopped  writing  hymns  by 
any  means." 

Elaborate  preparations  have  been  made 
at  the  First  Methodist  Chnroh  for  the 
pnblic  services  and  the  reception  to  be 
tendered  her  to-night  at  8.    ■ 

Rev.  F.  B.  T:pham,  pastor  of  the  chnrch, 
and  Rov.  11.  A.  Davenport  will  deliver  ap-, 
propriate  addresses. 

Three  of  Jier  best  hmyns  will  be  sung 
nnder  the  leadership  of  a  chorus  choir 
composed  of  the  quartets  of  the  First 
Methodist  and  Washington  Park  Meth- 
odist churches,  with  a  number  of  other 
voices,  making  about  thirty  in  all.  The 
hymns  will  be:  "Blessed  Assurance," 
"Rescue  the  Perishing"  and  "Some  Day 
the  Silver  Cord  Will  Break." 

After  the  services,  the  congregation  will 
be  invited  to  meet  Miss  Crosby  in  the 
vestrv.  where  an  address  of  greeting  will 
-ivcn   by    Di".    EC  -    -   - 


EIGHTY-FIVE    TO-DAY. 


Fanny  Crosby,  Blind  Hymn  Writer, 
Well  and  Happy, 

Fanny  Crosby  Van  Alstyne,  better  known  ae 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer,  13  celebrating 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday  to-day  In  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  Sunday,  March  26,  is  to  be  observed  by 
many  churches  throughout  the  country  as  Fanny 
Crosby  Day.  Hymns  composed  by  her  will  be  sung, 
sermons  on  hymnology  will  be  preached,  and  col- 
lections will  be  taken  up  for  a  "love  gift"  to  her. 

Among  the  first  to  congratulate  her  on  the  conv- 
pletion  of  her  eighty-fifth  year  was  ex-Presldent 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  has  been  her  friend  for  fifty 
years.  "I  desire  to  be  early  in  congratulating  you," 
he  wrote,  "on  your  long  life  of  usefulness,  and 
wishing  you  in  the  years  yet  to  be  added  to  you 
the  peace  and  comfort  born  of  the  love  of  God." 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  is  etill  busy  writing  hymns 
and  poems,  "They  sing  themselves  to  me,"  She 
says,   "and  I  cannot  rest  till  I  put  them  down." 

So  she  keeps  her  pencil  and  pad  ready  for  Im- 
mediate use.  She  is  also  busy  with  her  autobic^rra- 
phy,  and  has  it  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In 
spite  of  her  advanced  years,  she  is  remarkably  well 
and  strong,  and  is  not  only  able  to  continue  her 
literary  work,  but  to  travel  all  over  the  country, 
visiting  churches  and  church  societies, 

Fanny  Crosby  was  born  In  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.| 
and  has  not  been  sightless  from  birth.  Her  blind- 
ness Is  sal<S  to  bo  due  to  the  error  of  a  physician, 
who  order©<S  the  application  of  hot  poultices  to  her 
inflamed  eyes  when  she  was  six  months  old,  there- 
by destroying  the  optic  nerve.  The  affliction  did 
not,  however,  prevent  her  from  epjoylng  the  pleas- 
ures of  childhood,  'and  she  says  that  she  could 
"climb  a  tree  or  ride  a  horse  as  well  as  any  one." 

In  after  life  she  was  able  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap of  her  missing  senS^e  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
her  other  senses  developing  the  acuteness  custom- 
ary in  such  cases.  She  judges  people  by  their 
voices,  and  her  conclusions  are  said  to  be  remarka- 
bly accurate.  Asked  by  a  friend  what  she  thought 
of  a  man  who  eat  beside  her  at  a,^otel  table,  she 
replied  quickly,  "He  is  a  deep,  vile,  bad  man."  And 
her  opinion  proved  to  be  correct.  "I  don't  want  to 
know  that  person— his  voice  jars  on  me,"  she  will 
often  say,  or,  "That  is  a  kind  man— I  like  his 
voice,"  and  her  friends  have  come  to  depend  great- 
ly on  her  judgment  of  character. 

She  Is  extremely  sensitive  to  discords,  and  false 
notes  jar  her  so  that  they  waken  her  from  sleep. 
This  peculiarity  was  once  turned  to  account  bv  a 
man  who  wanted  to  secure  «.n  interview  with  her, 
and  who  was  told  that  she  was  asleep  and  could  not 
be_3ifiturb€d.    Finding  out  where  her  room  was,  for 


she  was  staying  at  a  hotel,  he  simply  strolled  up 
and  down  the  corridor,  sing-lng  a  hymn  horribly  out 
of  tune.  The  poetess  awoke  at  once,  and  the  inter- 
view was  granted. 

The  blind  hymn  writer  Is  the  author  of  fully  three 
thousand  hymns  and  poems,  som-e  of  the  best 
known  being  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Saved 
by  Grace,"  "Blessed  Assurance,"  "Rescue  the  Per- 
ishing," "I  Am  Thine,  Oh,  Lord,"  "Just  a  Word 
for  Jesus"  and  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross." 
She  composes  with  great  rapidity,  and  always  has 
iher  verses  complete  in  her  mind  before  commltting- 
ithem  to  paper. 

Several  years  ago  Phillips  Brooks  gave  her  sev- 
enty-five topics,  and  asked  her  to  write  verses  based 
on  them.  She  composed  every  one  of  the  hymns 
before  a  line  of  any  of  them  was  placed  on  paper, 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  which  is  one  of  her 
most  popular  hymns,  was  written  in  fifteen  minutes, 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  was  educated  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  New-York,  and  taught  there  for 
twelve  years.  She  was  married  in  1858  to  Alexander 
Van  Alstyne,  a  blind  teacher  in  the  same  school, 
and  they  had  one  child,  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne  died  in  1902. 

Fannv  Ptoshv's  bvmns  hnvA  .hp^n  translated  into 
.manv  ^ 


RA.NNY    CROSBT, 
Elghty-^ve   years  old  to-day. 
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FANNY    CROSBY. 


BLIND  HYMN  WRITER  IS  8 

Fanny  Crosby    Known  Throughout  the  Country  as  tl 
Author  of  Many  Popular  Airs— Her  Re- 
markable Career. 


P^anny  Crosby,  the  noted  hymn  writer, 
will  celebrate  her  eighty-fifth  birthday 
to-day.  She  Is  coming  from  her  home  in 
Bridgeport  to  spend  the  day  in  this  city, 
and  will  be  the  guest  of  the  musical  firm 
which  publishes  her  hymns,  and  which 
will  have  a  reception  for  her  in  its  oflflce 
building  on  FMfth  avenue. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer, 
is  known  perhaps  as  no  other  Americaji 
woman  is  known.  Her  gift  has  won  her 
countless  friends,  and  her  blindness  has 
touched  thousands  of  hearts.  She  was 
not  born  blind,  but  when  an  infant  be- 
came very  ill,  and  an  application  of  hot 
poultices   destroyed   the  optic   nerve. 

Known  to  the  world  as  Fanny  Crosby, 
few  people  realize  that  she  and  Mrs.  Van 
Alstyne  are  one  and  the  same,  so  much 
more  familiar  is  the  other  name.  Re- 
cently a  rumor  has  gone  abroad  that  this 
noted  woman  is  in  need  and  want,  and  a 
plea  for  subscriptions  to  help  her  went 
out  through  various  religious  magazines. 
The  firm  of  Bigelow  &  Main  pays  Mrs. 
Van  Alstyne  a  salary,  "asking  nothing 
more  of  her,"  they  say  in  an  open  letter, 
"than  that  she  live  just  as  long  as  she 

can,"  a  wish  heartily  echoed  throughout 
(he  land.  Sd  the  story  of  her  being  in 
<\'ant  is  absurd,  though  contributions 
prompted  by  love  for  her  and  apprecia- 
tion of  her  work  will  always  be  accepted. 
The  2Gth  of  March  is  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  country  In  many  churches 
as  "Fanny  Crosby  Day,"  and  in  many  of 
them  a  song  service  will  be  held  at  which 
her  hymns  will  be  sung.  It  is  said  that 
Fanny  Crosby  is  a  wonderful  reader  of 
human  nature,  in  spite  of  her  affliction, 
for  she  judges  character  by  the  voice,  and, 
it  is  claimed,  perfectly.  She  is  very  sen- 
sitive to  discords,  and,  being  herself  a 
skilled  musician,  can  instantly  detect  a 
false  note  or  sound.  So  acute  is  this 
seuse  of  harmony  that  it  is  said  she  is 
instantly  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep  by  a 
qiscordant  note  or  chord. __ 


If 


One  of  the  hymns  by  which  Fanny 
Crosby  is  best  known  is  that  familiar 
plaintive  melody,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus.''  The  story  of  its  composition  -is 
interesting,  as  it  was  written  in  twenty 
minutes'  time,  while  W.  H.  Doane,  who 
had  already  composed  the  music,  was 
waiting  to  catoh  a  train.  She  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  tenderness  of  the  music,  and 
at  once  wrote  the  w'ords.  Miss  Crosby 
did  not  begin  her  hymn  writing  until 
forty-flve   years   old. 


To  HONOR  BUND 
-SINGER  QF%iVlN$ 

Fanny  Cr9sby  Day  to  be  Observed 

in    Some  of  the    Local 

Churches  Tomorrow. 

Sunday  will  be  Fanny  Crosby  day 
and  the  eighty-fifth  birthday  of  the 
noted  blind  composer  of  hymns, 
which  occurred  Friday,  will  then  be 
celebrated  in  local  churches  both  in 
sermon  and  song. 

Crosby  Day  at  St.  Paul's. 
In  few  places  is  Fanny  Crosby  bet- 
ter known  than  in  Ocean  Grove.     It 
is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  evening 
service    at   St.    Paul's   M.    E.    church 
I  tomorrow  will  be  in  appreciation  of 
I  the  distinguished  services  of  a  sweet 
writer  of  beautiful  hymns.    The  sub- 
ject to   be   presented   by  the,  pastor, 
Rev.   James  W.   Marshali;-"D.D.,   and 
the   choir  is   "Some   Sweet  Tones  in 
the   Worldwide   Minstrelsy  of  Fanny 
Crosby."    All  the  hymns  sung  at  the 
;  service  will   be  from  her  pen.     Miss 
■     Margaret   Asay  will   read   several  of 
Miss  Crosby's  poems. 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Marshall  will 
preach  on  "Jesus  Present  with  the 
Troubled   Christian."  I 


The  statement  that  Fanir 
has  written  8000  hymns  smci 
gan  the  work  40  years  agro,  atf  first 
seems  like  an  exaggeration.  But  when 
it  is  known  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
'thing  for  her  to  produce  a  hymn  in  20 
minutes,  the  feat  does  not  seem  so  im- 
possible. She  accomplished  this  task  a 
day  or  two  ago,  when  a  composer  who 
had  written  a  new  piece  in  a  meter  that 
would  be  familiar  to  Miss  Crosby  asked 
her  to  write  some  verses,  she  retired  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  think  it  over,  and. 
then  dictated  a  new  hymn  which  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  on  her  birthday. 
•Miss  Crosby  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
song  writing.  She  did  not  begin  to 
write  hymns  until  she  was  45  years  old, 
but  previous  to  that  time  she  had. been 
a  song  writer  and  many  of  her  compo- 
sitions have  held  their  popularity  until 
now.  Losing  her  sight  when  she  was 
an  infant,  she  has  devoted  a  long  and 
useful  life  to  the  comfort  of  others,  and 
this  n9  doubt  has  been  a  source  of  Joy 
to  her,'. 


HAPPY  AT  85 


Blind  Hymn  Writer  Spends  Birth- 
day Listening  to  Messages  of 
Congratulation. 


Faniiy  Crosby, 
Blind  author   of  8000  hymns,   who  cele- 
brated her  85th  birthday  yesterday. 


Bridgeport.  Conn.,  March  24.— Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  author  of  8000  hymns, 
among  them  some  of  the  best  known  of 


the  world's  famous  songs,  Is  85  yeafs 
old  today.  She  passed  the  day  quietly 
at  her  home  In  this  city,  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  being  spent  in  listening 
to  her  sister  read  some  of  the  hundreds 
jlt  messages  and  letters  of  congratula- 
tren  that  poured  In  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  most  welcome 
of  the  oongratulatory  letters  received  by 
Miss  Crosby  was  from  former  President 
Grover    Cleveland. 

The  eyesight  of  Miss  Crosby  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  application  of  hot  poul- 
tices to  her  eyes  when  she  was  a  baby. 
It  was  while  she  was  a  young  woman  in 
the  80s  that  she  first  became  known  as 
a  song  writer.  She  was  spending  a  va- 
cation in  Reading,  Penn.,  when  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Professor  George 
F.  RooU  who  In  after  j'-ears  became  the 
compos'er  of  so  many  songs.  Professor 
Root  became  impressed  with  Miss  Cros- 
by's talent,  and  they  formed  a  combi- 
nation In  which  she  wrote  the  verses 
for  the  songs  that  he  composed.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Miss  Crosby  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  songs.  ' 

Some  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  that 
continue  popular  in  addition  to  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue  the 
Perisblng"  and  "Pass  Me  Not.  O  Gentle 
Saviour,"  are  "Jesus  Is  Calling,"' 
"Blessed  Assurance,"  "All  the  Way  My' 
Saviour  Leads  Me,"  "Saved  by  Grace," 
"There's  a  Cry  From  Macedonia," 
"Jesus  the  Water  of  Life  Will  Give," 
"Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross,"  "Let  the 
Good  Angels  Come  In,"  "Strike  the 
Harp  of  Zion,"  "Blessed  Homeland." 
"  'Twill  Not  Be  Long,  Our  Journey 
Plere,"  "Some  Day  the  Silver  Chord 
Will  Break."  "Thy  Word  Is  a  Lamp  to 
My  Feet,"  "Never  Say  Good-by,"  "Holy, 
Holy  Is  the  Land,"  "Saviour,  More  Than 
Life  to  Me." 


i 
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liVill    Sins    Sl4«a    Crosby's    Hymns.  ^ 

lu   honor     of     Fanny  J.   Crosby,   the 
famous    blind    poet   and      composer      of 
hymns,   attaining  her  eighty-fifth   birth- 
day yesterday  many  ehurchea  in  this  and 
other  citi«>s  have  set  apart  to-morrow  as 
"Fanny   Crosby  day."     At  the  serTices 
I  the  hymns  sung  will  be  those  composed 
i  by  Miss  Crosby,  who  is  now  living  with 
'  a  friend  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.     A  colleo. 
I  tion  will  also  be  taken  for  her  benefit,       Jj 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1905. 

WeOTE  HfWIN 
IN  20  MINUTES 


It  Was  Sung  at  Observance  of  85th 
Birthday  Anniversary  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  Blind  Song  Writer, 
at  Bridgeport  Last  Evening. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald."] 
BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  March  24,  1905. 
The  First  Methodist  Church  tonight 
celebrated  the  85th  birthday  of  Miss 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer. 
The  ministers  of  the  city  had  been  in- 
vited as  well  as  the  general  public. 
Ikliss  Crosby  is  a  member  of  this  church. 
An  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  the  exercises  was  the  singing  by 
the  church  quartette'  of  Miss  Crosby's 
last  hymn,  written  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  the  musical  setting  having 
'been  made  by  Fred  B.  King  of  this 
city. 

On  Tuesday  the  local  committee  who 
had  charge  of  tonight's  reception  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  King  to  prepare  a  short 
tune  to  which  the  words  of  some  hymn 
Miss  Crosby  had  written  might  be 
adapted  and  the  combination  used.  This 

^'Was  done. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  King 
conferred  with  Miss  Crosby  as  to  the 
selection  of  suitable  words.  When  she 
was  made  familiar  with  the  melody  and 
.metre,  she  said:  "Can  you  spare  'me  15 
minutes?    If  you  can.  I  will  go  up  to  my 

f/room  and  walk  around  a  few  times  and 

:  have  the  words   for  you." 

She  was  back  in  20  minutes  and  dictat- 
ed without  hesitancy  a  hymn  of  four 
stanza-s  in  the  desired  metre.  The  title 
of  this  hymn  was;    "O  Land  of  Joy  Un- 

j  seen." 

Similar   services    will    be    held    in    the 

'  First   Baptist    Church    here    on    Sunday 

1  evening,  when  Miss  Crosby  will  be 
present.    On  that  Sunday  afternoon  she 

,  will  addre.ss  the  -boys  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

'•  meeting.    Scores    of    churches    through- 

,  out    the    country    will    honor   the    blind 

.  hymn  writer  by  commemorative  ser- 
vices and  the  day  will  be  known  as 
"Fanny  Crosby  day."  During  the  last 
45  years  she  ^las  composed  over  8000 
hymns. 


l^K\\B.-c^e:\  V>Vl\  B-^^-re^S. 


^Va^->r^V    ^t.,\^oT. 


V^  A  BLIlfl)  HTMir  -WRITER.  ^H] 

Was  it  Napoleon  who  said  that  he] 
cared  not  who  made  a  country's  laws ' 
so  long  as  he  could  write  its  songs?  No 
person  so  powerfully  lays  his  hand  upon, 
the  life  of  a  people  as  the  one  who  sets 
to  music  its  deepest  sentiments.  The 
great  theologians  and  soldiers  of  the 
Church,  who  have  wrought  mightily, 
have  yet  fallen  short  in  real  influence 
of  the  power  of  one  little  woman,  almost 
insignificant  in  her  size  and  in  her  pre- 
tentions to  learning  and  worldly  wis- 
dom. Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  whose  eighty-fifth  birthday  is  to- 
day being  kept  by  many  churches 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  a  force 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  past  thirty 
^'ears  beyond  any  man's  power  to  reckon. 

There  is  scarcely  a  Protestant  man  or 
i^oman  whd  within  the  past  thirty  years 
has  come  through  the  Sunday  school 
who  has  not  sung  the  words  of  this 
unusual  woman.  Thus  to  have  set  tens 
of  millions  of  persons  to  singing  words 
that  were  primarily  the  expression  of 
her  own  experience  and  conviction, 
is  an  achievement  granted  to  very  few 
pors'ons.  And  Fanny  Crosby  has  done 
ihis,  not  in  the  case  of  one  hymn  alone, 
but  by  dozens  and  scores  of  produc- 
tions. Her  writings  have  been  the  in* 
spiration  and  the  meditation  of  a  multi- 
tude beyond  number. 

The  imagination  is  affected  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  wide  rea<jh  and  in- 
fluence of  such  famous  hymns  as  "Res- 
cue the  Perishing,"  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus,"  "Blessed  Hour  of  Prayer," 
"Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour," 
"Blessed  Assurance,"  "Saved  by 
Grace,"  etc.  The  appeal  that  each  of 
these  has  made  to  individual  experi- 
ence, of  course,  cannot  be  knowa..    Yet 


JHrey  and  hundreds  of  Otliers  of  Fanny 
Crosby's  writings  have  become  a  prized 
|>art  of  the  Christian  inheritance  of  the 
^orld. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  not  a  great  poet  or 
hymn   writer,   but   she  has  eyes  in  her 
heart.    She  sees  that  which  the  average 
person   most  readily   sees   and   loves   to 
contemplate.    The    human    note    domi- 
nates all  that  she  has  written,  and  her 
simple  faith,  expressed  in  phrases  that 
lend  themselves  to  song,  have  found  a 
quick  and  universal  response.    The  lit- 
erary critic  dare  not  despise  what  th^ 
people  approve.    Because  of  her  unique 
power  over  human  lives,  Fanny  Crosby, 
as  she  sits  quiet  and  contented  in  her 
little  rocking-chair  at  the  even   tide  of 
life,  is  one  of  the  world's  great  figures. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  27,  1905 
'FANNY    CROSBY    DAY"  OBSERVED 


In  Several  Places  of  Worship  on  Sunday 
the  Venerable  Writer  of  Hymns  Was 
Honored 

In  many  places  of  worship  in  this  cfty 
Sunday  was  observed  as  "Fanny  Crosby 
Day,"  in  honor  of  the  aged  blind  writer  of 
hymns  and  educator,  who  has  just  passed 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday.  At  the  services 
in  Tremont  Temple  resolutions  congratulat- 
ing Miss  Crosby  were  passed  and  a  letter 
from  former  President  Grover  Cleveland  to 
jNIiss  Crosby  was  read.  In  the  letter  Mr. 
Cleveland  congratulated  iMiss  Crosby  upo;i 
reaching  such  an  advanced  age  and  spoke 
appreciatively  of  the  work  she  had  done. 

At  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

in   the   afternoon    the    service    was   marked 

by  the  singing  of  hymns  written  by  Fanny 

i  Crosby.      Rev.    Paul    Rader,    pastor   of    the 

I  Maverick      Congregational      Church,      East 

I  Boston,    concluded  the  series    of   three   ad- 

(  dresses    which    he    has    been    delivering    on 

j  successive    Sunday    afternoons.      The   asso- 

i  elation  glee  club  assisted  in  the  service  of 

song. 

Sunday  evening  at  the  People's  Temple  a 
large  congregation  listened  to  a  talk  on  the 
life  of  the  blind  song  writer,  given  by  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Crane.  "The  truth  that  Fanny 
Crosby  gave  in  her  songs  will  last  for 
years,"  said  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  "because  the 
songs  have  been  popular,  and  bright  in 
their  airs,  and  because  they  are  gospel 
true.  They  teach  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  church." 

At    the    Winthrop   Street    M.    E.    Church, 
Roxbury,    a    Fanny    Crosby    praise    service 
I  was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  pas- 
'  tor  extolled  the  work  of  the  aged  author. 
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IHIIiUltliAKtPJllDTO 
BLIND  HYMN  WRITER 

Churches   Celebrate   Eighty-Fifth 

Birthday  of  Mrs.  Fanny 

J.  Crosby. 


HER     SONGS     ARE     SUNG 


Latest  One,  Composed  Few  Days 
Ago,  Read  to  Con- 
gregations. 


"Fanny  Crosby  Day"  was  celebrated 
yesterday  in  many  Protestant  churches  in 
the  city  in  commemoration  of  the  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  famous  blind  author 
of  more  than  8000  hymns— Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  or,  as  she  is  known  at  her  Bridge- 
port, Cojin.,  home,  Mrs.  Frances  Jane  Van 
Alstyne, 

Her  latest  hymn,  written  last  Friday, 
her  birthday,  is  entitled  "Thou  Didst  Love 
Me,  O  My  Saviour,"  was  read  in  the 
churches.  The  first  stanza  runs  as  follows: 

Thou  didfit   love   me,    O  my   Saviour, 

When  my  heart  was  far  from  Thee, 
Thou  didst  give  Thyself  a  ransom 

To  atone  for  one  like  me; 
I  will  praise  Thee,   I  will  bless  Thee, 

For  the  peace   Thy  love  bestows. 
And   the  fountain  Thou  hast  Opened, 
That  to  all  .so  freely  flows. 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  services 
in  honor  of  the  sacred  song  writer  was  at' 
the   Grace     Methodist   Episcopal     Church, 
Broad  and  Master  streets,  last  night,  when 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Parkin  devoted  his 
evening  sermon  to  the  story  of  Miss  Cros- 
by's life. 

The  hymns  sung  during  the  evening  by 
a  selected  quartette  were  all  from  her  pen, 
including  "Safe  in  the  Arms,  of  Jesus," 
"Blessed  Assurance,"  "Saved  by  Grace'* 
and    several    others    that    are   known    all 


bver  Christendom.  Many  of  her  songs 
nave  been  translated  into  foreign  tcyigues, 
Although  composed  in  but  twenty  min- 
utes, the  first  of  those'  mentioned  above  is 
probably  her  most  famous  composition. 
'  The  exercises  in  other  churches  consist- 
ed principally  in  singing  hymns  written  by 
the  blind  author. 


I 


FANNY  CROSBY  AND  IRA    SANKEY. 

No    two    musical    composers    have    ex- J 
erted  more  influence  in  the  last  half  cen-"! 
tury  than  the  two  hymn  writers,   Fanny' 
Crosby  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  both  of  whom 
are  reported  to  be  dying.    Fanny  Crosby 
has    the    astonishing     record     of     having 
composed  the  words  of  over  three  thou- 
sand    hymns,     while    Mr.     Sankey,     who 
wrote  both  words  and  music,  was  hardly 
less  prolific. 

Tt  can,  therefore,  be  said  without  re?- 
ervatlon  that  these  two  persons,  whose 
melodies  and  sentiments  are  found  In  the 
hymnals  of  all  denominations  and  whd 
have  given  to  the  world  some  of  the 
most  inspiring  sacred  'songs  that  hav^ 
ever  been  penned,  have  made  an  indelibj^ 
impress  upon  their  times. 

Mr.  Sankey's  long  partnership  with  th  ■ 
late  evangelist  Dwight  !>.  Moody  brough' 
him  before  practically  unnumbered  thou^ 
sands  of  persons  in  every  part  of  th<'i, 
English-speaking  world.  The  evangelistic 
singer  voiced  mostly  his  own  composi- 
tions and  succeeded  even  in  converting 
the  Scotch  churches,  which  wore  wedded 
to  the  singing  of  psalms  as  the  musical 
feature  of  their  worship,  to  the  evan- 
gelistic melodies,  which  they  had  repro- 
bated prior  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Sankey 
among  them. 

Although  many  of  the  songs  of  both 
Mr.  Sankey  and  Fanny  Crosby  were  as 
ephemeral  as  the  topical  song  of  the  day, 
nevertheless  a  number  of  them  possess 
that  indefinable  principle  of  perpetuity 
which  will  cause  them  to  live  through 
the  coming  years.  The  Christian  world 
is  conscious  of  its  debt  to  Mr.  Sankey  and, 
Miss  Cro.sby,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
wide  solicitude  which  their  serious  ill- 
r  ness  has  occasioned. 
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feature   of   tih#  celeibratiorii  of   tji' 


lind  hymn  writer,  at  the  First  Methodji^ 
Ihiirch.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  of  which  sljl 
1^  R.  member,  was  the  sinsring  of  her  la^ 
ymn,  written  on  Wednesday  of  \s^ 
^eek,  en^titled  "O  Land  of  Joy  Unseen.^i 


CO?.X)KAnO   IMDEX.     MARCH  80,  1905. 
**0\jr  aged  **Qvieen  of  CKristian  Song.** 

A  Personal  Greeting. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6. 
Dr.  Klopsch: 

Dear  Friend — Though  the  columns  of 
your  excellent  paper  will  you  permit  me  to  sa^" 
tomy  many  friends,  that  on  Sunday,  March  26., 
my  eighty-fifth  birthday  is  to  be  celebrated 
I  know  they  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  it  will  be 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him,  who 
has  enabled  me  to  do  the  work  for  which  at 
my  birth  I  believe  I  was  intended. 

I  am  as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  in  heart  am 
only  twenty-five  years  old 

And  this  my  praj^er  that  I  may  see. 
Though  the  blessing   of   God,  one   hundered  and 
three. 

Lovingly   yours, 

Fanny  Crosby. 

On  March  24,  1905,  Fanny  Crosby,  the  cele- 
brated blind  poetess  and  hymn  writer,  will 
have  reached  her  eighty-fifth  birthday.  Many 
churches  throughout  the  country  .  have 
planned  to  honor  her  by  setting  apart  Sunday, 
March  26,  as  "Fanny  Crosby  Day."  A  program 
of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  is  being  prepared,  and 
pastors  have  signified  their  intention  of  preach- 
ing sermons  bearing  upon  some  phase  of 
Christian  hymnology. 

They  also  propose  making  a  gift  of  honor 


to  the  poetess,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  beau- ; 
tiful  influence  of  her  life  and  work.     Nothing 
could    be   more   appropriate   than    such  a  gift  j 
from  those  whose  lives  have  been  up-lifted  by  i 
"Rescue  the  Perishing,"   "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  and  "vSaved  by  Grace."     Revival    fires  j 
have  been  kindled  in  many  hearts    by   the   in- 
fluence   of    tlie    soul-stirring    sacred    songs  of 
this  giftf.'d  writer,  and  the   proposed    rallying 
day  in  the  churches,  it  is  hoped,  will  awaken 
a   new  interest  in  Christian  circles,  and  that 
many    wandering    sheep    may    find    the  true 
Shepherd. 

When,  in  the  early  j^ears  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  little  daughter  was  born  to  John  and 
Mercy  Crosby,  of  Southeast,  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  parents  little  dreamed  that  the  child 
whose  birth  was  welcomed  with  such  joy, 
would  always,  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  in- 
fanc}^  be  doomed  to  total  blindness.  But  such 
was  the  pathetic  truth,  for  at  that  time  the 
child's  sense  of  sight  entirely  disappeared.  In 
her  country  home  in  the  little  valley,  through 
which  flowed  a  bran(  h  of  the  Croton  river,  the 
murmur  of  whose  flowing  water  made  music 
to  her  ears,  Fanny  passed  the  years  of  her 
childhood.  The  dancing  measures  of  the 
little  stream  still  linger  in  her  memor3^ 
They  sj^oke  to  her  in  a  language  'which  she 
ujiderstood,  and  she  learned  to  translate  them 
into  her  own  words. 

The  happy-hearted  child  ever  protested 
when  tender  sympathies  were  extended  to  her 
on  account  of  her  blindness.  As  the  knowledge 
came  to  her  that  there  was  a  sight-world  in 
which  she  could  have  no  part,  it  did  not  affect 
her  elastic  and  joyful  spirit,  for  her  happy 
temperament  threw  sunshine  over  all  her 
surroundings. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  little  F  ann3^  wrote 
the  following  lines,  as  if  to  give  notice  that 
condolements  were  only  wasted  upon    her. 


Oh  what  a  happ}^  soul  am  I, 

Althoii<rh  1  cannot  see, 
I  am  resolved  that  in  the  world 

Contented  I  will  be. 
How  many  blessin<^s  I  enjoy 

That  other  people  don't! 
To  weep  and  si<^h  because  I'm  blind, 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't. 

When    fifteen,    Fanny    entered    the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  remaining  as  a 
pupil  ana   teacher,    successively,    until    1858. 
Here  the  vivid  imagination  came    under   her 
broadening   intellect's  control,  and  the  poetic 
faculty,    which     had     from     early     childhood 
struggled  tor  expression,  found  food  and  stim- 
ulus.    The   Bible  became  a  neverfailing  treas- 
ury for  the  blind  girl,  and  she  committed  to 
memory  the  first  four  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,   and     also     the     four     Gospels.     Many 
phrases  of  Scripture  which  adapt  themselves 
:  to   rhythmic   expression,    are   found   in    Miss 
'  Grosby's  hymns.     Her  mind  is    a    storehouse, 
•  and  the  versatility  of  her  genius  is  remarkable. 
j  Exceedingly  popular  in  their  day,  were  the 

j  songs  remembered  by  many  a  gray  haired 
man  and  woman  of  to-day,  as  being  sung  in 
the  old-time  schoolroom.  "Rosalie,  The 
Prairie  Flower;  "Hazel  Dell;"  "Music  In  the 
Air;"  ''Never  Forget  the  Dear  Ones;"  if  heard 
now,  v^ould  send  many  a  glance  backward  over 
the  bridge  of  years,  wh'en  childish  voices 
joined  in  the  tuneful  medodies  of  these  old 
songs.  In  1858  Fanny  was  married  to  Alex- 
ander Vau  Alstyne,  a  pupil  and  musician  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind;  but 
it  is  as  "Fanny  Crosby,"  that  the  public  have 
so  tunny  3'ears  known  and  loved  the  gentle 
poetess.  She  has  lived  her  life  of  song 
through  all  these  years,  and  finds  in  it  still  the 
greatest  joy.  She  has  made  name  and  fame 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe  her  hymns 
have  been  translated,  and  are  sung  by  Chris- 
tian    people     everywhere.     Multitudes     have 


been  aroused  to  a  better  life,  and  many  have 
been  comforted  in  their  darkest  hours  by  her 
hymns.     Warm  with  the  throbbings  of  a  lov-  i 
ing  heart  come  the  rhythmic  words,  with  such 
power  for  good. 

One  incident  will  illustrate  this:  Miss 
Crosb^^  was  present  one  evening  at  a  mission, 
when  "Rescue  the  Perishing"  was  sung.  A 
young  man  told  the  story  of  his  wanderings, 
how,  hungry  and  penniless,  he  was  strolling 
through  the  streets  one  night,  when  the  words 
of  this  hymn  floated  out  through  the  door 
of  the  mission.  Entering  the  hall,  his 
heart  was  bowed  in  penitence  as  he 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  hymn.  "I  was  i 
just  ready  to  perish,"  said  he,  "but  the 
words  of  that  hymn,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
saved  me."  As  author  and  speaker  stood  face 
to  face,  it  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 
Tears  flowed  from  sightless  and  from 
seeing  eves  as  well,  and  the  whole  audience 
was  thrilled  with  the  pathos  of  the  meeting.  ' 
And  now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  warm 
rays  of  sunset  turning  to  gold,  glorify  the 
sweet  face  and  form  of  her  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  happy  uplifting  of  thousands. 

The  plan  for  a  "Fanny  Crosby  Day"  has 
the  lad^^'s  unqualified  sanction.  When  ii  was 
presented  to  her  she  said:  "I  am  very  much 
pleased;  I  approve  of  the  movement."  No 
more  fitting  words  could  be  found  in  which  to 
close  this  brief  tribute  to  Miss  Crosby,  than 
those  from  her  own  pen: — 

Yet  a  Httle  while  we  linger, 

Ere  we  reach  our  journey's  end. 

Yet  a  little  while  to  labor, 
Ere  the  evening  shades  descend: 

Then  we'lll  aj^  us  down  to  slumber, 
But  the  night  will  soon  be  o'er; 

In  the  bright,  the  bright  forever, 


We  shall  slumber  nevermore. 


/ 


DELINEATOR 
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FANNY  CROSBY, 

A     SINGER     OF     SACRED     SONG 

TWO  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,   Frances 
Jane    Crosby   Van    Alstyne — familiarly    known    as 
Fanny  Crosby — the  sightless  and  gifted  composer 
of  above  five  thousand  hymns,  thus  wrote: 

"  I  do  not  write  quite  so  much  as  in  other  days,  but  I  have  not 
by  any  means  laid  aside  my  pen.  .  .  .  My  health  continues,  as  has 
been  almost  constantly  the  case  for  many  years,  good  and  sound ; 
my  spirits  are  every  bit  as  light  and  gay  as  during  my  girlhood; 
my  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  life  is  more  full  and  intense 
than  ever.  ...  I  believe  myself  still  in  the  prime  of  life;  ready  to 
take  up  any  duty  that  suggests  itself.  My  work  grows  sweeter 
I  and  grander  every  day." 

j  The  work  of  this  winsome  and  deeply  spiritual  woman 
'  has  been  world-wide  in  its  uplifting  influence  over  humanity. 
•  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that,  as  she  now  celebrates 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday,  thousands  of  good  men  should 
rise  up  to  call  her  blessed,  and  the  churches  unite  in  a 
service  of  her  songs.  Will  Carleton  declares  her  to  be 
'•'the  greatest  living  writer  of  hymns";  and  states  that 
"there  are  to-day  used  in  religious  meetings  more  of  her 
inspired  lines  than    of  any  other  poet,  living  or  dead." 

Fanny  Crosby  was  born  in  sovttheast  Putnam  County, 
New  York,  March  24,  1820,  and  was,  to  all  appearances, 
a  normal  child.  When  she  was  six  weeks  old,  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  necessitated  the  attention  of 
a  physician.  It  is  said  that  it  was  through  his  lack  of 
skill  she  became  permanently  blind.  Long  years  after, 
she  cheerfully  said:  "Although  it  may  have  been  a 
blvmder  on    the   physician's   part,   it   was   no   mistake   of 
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FANNY  CROSBY,   WHO  CELEBRATES  HER  EIGHTY-FIFTH    BIRTHDAY  ON    MARCH    -> 
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God's.  I  verily  belie\'e  it  was  His  intention  that  I  should 
live  my  days  in  physical  darkness  so  as  to  be  better 
prepared  to  sing  His  praises  and  to  incite  others  so  to  do." 
*  The  little  blind  girl  was  not  debarred  from  the  usual 
,  pleasures  of  children.  She  says,  "I  could  climb  a  tree  or 
ride  a  horse  as  well  as  any  of  them."  She  was  easily 
moved,  especially  by  the  sounds  of  nature.  "The  laughing 
and  sighing  of  the  wind,"  she  writes,  "the  sobbing  of  the 
storm,  the  rippling  of  water,  the  rain  on  the  roof,  the  artil- 
lery of  the  thunder — all  impressed  me  more  than  I  can  tell.'' 

"When  nine  years  of  age,  she  moved  to  Ridgcfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  there  lixcd,  with  a  ^Irs.  Hawley,  who  fre- 
(jucntly  read  to  her  from  the  Bible  and  from  books  of 
\ersc.  P'Mnn\-  ninsl  li;i\r  been  ;i  remarkably  precocious 
c-hild,  for  within  a  year  she  liad  committed  to  memory 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  four 
Gospels;    she   could   also   recite  many  poems. 

Her  first  \'erses  were  written  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  and  were  very  creditable  for  one  so  young;  and  they 
were  no  less  commendable  because  of  their  fine  optimism 
— a  characteristic  which  has  always  been  prominent  in 
Fanny  Crosby's  nature. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  developed  a  keen  desire  for  knowl- 
edge— a  desire  which,  by  reason  of  her  physical   infirmity 
seemed,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  no  possibility  of  attain- 
ment;   but  in  1835,  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  fif- 
teeuj  she  was  sent  to  a  school  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
City,     This   ox^portunity 
to    improve    her  mental 
faculties   filled   her   with 
inexpressible    happiness. 
'  Her  first  teacher  was  Dr. 
'  John  D.  Russ,  who  had  ■ 
been    intimately   associ- 
ated with  Lord  Byron  in 
his  romantic  effort  to  as- 
sist   the  Greeks  to  gain 
their  independence.       It 
was  an  inspiration  to  her 
to  come  in  close  contact 
with  one  who  had  kno\\n 
the  brilliant  English 
poet.    She  was  also  great- 
ly encouraged  on  learn- 
I  ing  that  Homer,  Ossian, 
'  Milton    and    others    had 
become   famous  authors 
in  ppiteof  their  blindness. 
Her    mental    de\'elo])- 
ment  was   rapid,  and  at 
the    age    of    twenty-two 
■^  sr.3  became  a  teacher  in 
the  school  where  for  sex'en 
years  she  had  l)een  a  ])u- 


])il.      Soon  after,  William 

Cullen  Bryant  visited  the  I 

institution  and  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  the  young 

teacher    of    some    verses 

of    hers    which    he    had 

chanced    to    read.      "He 

never  knew,"    she  said, 

"how  much  good  he  did 

by  those  few  words  to  the 

young  girl,  who  had  hard- 
ly hoped    to    touch    the 

hem  of  his  proud  robe  of 

])oetic  genius." 

When  Henry  Clay 's  son 
<  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  in  1847,  Miss  Crosby  composed  and  sent  to 
the  gnef-stricken  father  a  poem  of  sympathy.  Some  time 
after,  Clay  made  an  address  before  the  school ;  at  its  close, 
he  sought  out  Fanny  Crosby  and,  leading  her  to  the  front 
of  the  platform,  said:  "This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
felt  the  comforting  presence  of  this  young  friend,  although 
I  ne\'er  saw  her  before.  Into  the  deep  wounds  of  my 
sorrow  she  has  poured  the  balm  of  consolation."  , 

With  Gro\'er  Cle\'eland,  who  used  to  copy  her  poems 
for  her  when  he  was  a  yoiith  of  sixteen,  she  has  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  friendship. 

In  1844  she  published  her  first  volume  of  verse.  The 
Blind  Girl,  and  Other  Poems.  Since  that  time  several 
other  volumes  of  her  writings  have  appeared. 

It  will  doubtless  be  news  to  many  readers  of  The  De- 
LixpATOR  to  be  informed  that  Fanny  Crosby's  real  name 

is  Frances  Jane  Van  Alstyne.  In  1858  she  was  marriecJl 
to  Alexander  Van  AlstA'ne,  a  blind  teacher  of  the  school 
in  which  she  herself  lauglu.  lie  was  a  brilliant  musician 
anrl  a  fine  classical  scholar.  They  lived  happily  together 
until  his  death,  on  June  18,  1902.  It  was  at  her  husband's 
request  that  she  continued  to  sign  her  maiden  name  to 
her  writings.      Their  child  died  at  an  early  age. 

At  times  she  wrote  as  many  as  se\'en  IiA-mns  in  a  day. 
The  following  incident  well  illustrates  the  facility  with 
which  she  composes.  On  one  occasion,  a  friend  came 
to  her  and  said:  "I  have  barely  forty  minutes  to  catch 
the  train  for  Cincinnati;  during  that  time  .yo'U  must  write 
me  a  hymn."  He  hummed  the  tune  to  which  he  wished 
the  hymn  written,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  she  had  pro- 
duced one  of  her  most  popular  hymns — "Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus."      ^ 

The  Countess  Schimmelmann,  when  she  was  in  America, 


!  made  Fanny  Crosby  very 
happy  by  telling  her  that 
she  had  been  greatly 
helped  \\^hen  imprisoned 
on  account  of  her  religi- 
ous faith,  and  not  know- 
ing what  additional  per- 
secution was  Vjefore  her, 
by  singing  nightly  as  she 
lay  down  to  rest,  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus." 
Of  the  composition  of 
this  hymn,  the  author 
modestly  says:  "I  had 
very  little  to  do  with  writ- 
ing it.  I  sat  down  with 
a  melody  in  my  heart.     I 

I  didn't  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  Spirit  wrote 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  praise  for  it." 

I  Among  her  best-known 
hymns  are  the  following : 
"Only  a  Step  to  Jesus"; 
"Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle 

I  Saviour";  "Jesus,  Keep 
Me  Near  the  Cross" ;  "To 
the  Work" ;  "Blessed  As- 
surance"; "I  Am  Thine, 
O  Lord";  "Only  a  Beam 
of  Sunshine";  "Rescue 
the  Perishing  " ;  "  There 's 
a  Cr3^  from  Macedonia"; 
"We  Shall  Know  Each 
Other  There";  "Just  a 
Word  for  Jesus";  and 
"Saviour,  More  than  Life 
to  Me." 

Perhaps  the  tenderest 
and  most  appreciated  of 
all  of  Fanny  Crosby's 
hymns  is  the  one  entitled 
"Sa\'ed  bv  Grace."      For 


some  reason,  she  kept  tliis  hymn  treasured  in  her  heart  for 
years  before  gi\"ing  it  to  the  public.  One  day,  in  making  an 
address,  she  repeated  the  beautiful  lines,  stating  that  she 
had  been  keeping  them  for  her  own  comfort.  A  stenog- 
rapher present  wrote  them  out  and  sent  them  to  an  English 
publishing  firm.  They  first  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  were  not  long  in  making  their  way  home 
again  and  in  finding  a  foremost  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  sacred  verse. 

More  than  ever,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  popularity  cf 
Fanny  Crosby's  hymns  increases.  In  every  gathering 
where  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  chief  object  of  concern 
one  or  more  of  her  compositions  are  sung.  There  are 
many  to-day  who  can  say  with  grateful,  whole-hearted 
sincerity,  "Thank  God  for  Fanny  Crosby,  and  for  all  her 
labor  of  love  and  helpfulness!"         Allan  Sutherland. 
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Sing  Fanny  Cicsby's  Hymns. 

There  vv-ill  be  a  ^^pecial  musical  pro- 
gramme given  at  the  Main  Street  Sta- 
tion Railroad  Yotmg-  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation to-morrow  afternoon,  led  by  the 
Ganzert  Orchestra,  and  including  the 
pantimiming  of  twenty  little  girls,  and 
the  singing  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  the 
famous  hymn  writer,  Fanny  Crosby,  with 
tlie  story  of  these  songs  by  the  secre- 
tary. , 

This  will  be  interspersed  by  a  testi- 
mony service,  and  all  railroad  men  and 
their  families  and  friends  are  cordially 
invited. 


» 


Elw&worVW, VriB^s^n.e.   Kw^evvcLa^VL 
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Fannia  J.  Crosby  was  born  in  Southeast, 
Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 1820,  and 
was  to  all  appearances  a  normal  child. 
When  she  was  six  months  old,  a  slight 
inflamation  of  the  eyes  necessitated  the 
attention  of  a  physician.  It  is  said  that 
through  his  lack  of  skill,  she  became 
permanently  blind. 

Long  years  after,  she    cheerfully  said 
"Although  it  may  have  been  a  blunder  on 
the  physician's  part  it  was  no  mistake    of 
God's;  I  verily  believe  it  was  his  intention 
that    I  should  live    my   days    in  physical 
darkness,   so  as  to  be  better  prepared  to 
sing  his  praises  and  incite  others  so  to  do." 
The  little  blind  girl  was  not  debarred 
from  the  pleasures  of  other  children.    She 
could  climb  a  tree  or  ride  a  horse  as  well 
aslany'o'f^them'^AVthe'ag^'^f'^ight  years 
she'"wrote  the  following  lines :     S-JI:Z 
^'"'~*^  Oh  what  a  hiippy  soul  am  I, 
Although  1  Ctiuno:  see, 
I  ain  resolved  th«t  in  the  woild 

Contented  I  will  be. 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  other  peoi:)le  don't, 
To  \veei»  and  high  because  I'm  blind, 
J  cannot,  and  I  won't. 

"When  nine  years  of  age  she  moved  to 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and  there  lived  wuth  a 
Mrs.  Hawley,  who  read  the  bible  and 
poems  to  her.  In  one  year  she  committed 
to  memory  the  first  four  books  of  the  Old 
Testame^nt'^d^the"  four"  Gospels,"  besides 
many  poems. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  sent  to  a 
schobr  for  the  l)lind^i]Q~New  York^'ityt 
Her  mental  development  was  rapid  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  she  became  a 
teacher  in  the  school  where  for  seven  years 
she  had  been  a  pupil.  Soon  after,  William 
Cullen  Bryant  visited  the  school  and  spoke 


j  encouragingly  to  the  young  teacher^of 
some  verses  of  hers  which  he  had  chanced 
tor'^ad.  I 

When  Henry  Clay's  son  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  1847,  Miss 
Crosby  composed  and  sent  to  the  grief- 
stricken^father  a  poeni^  of  sympathy. 
Sometime  after,  Clay  gave  an  address  be- 
fore the  school.  At  its  close  he  sought  out 
Miss  Crosby  "an  cflea'dirig^  heF'tcr'th"e'*f  ront 
of  the  platform,  said:  "This  is  not  the 
_first  time  I,  have  felt  the  comforting  pres- 
ence of  my  \oung  friend,  although  I  never 
saw  her  before.  Into  the  deep  wounds  of 
my*"sorrow  she  has  poured  the  balm  of 
consolation." 

When  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  boy  six- 
teen years  old  he  us%d  to  copy  her  poems 
for  her. 

In  1844  she  published  her  first  volume  of 
verses  "The  Blind  Girl,"  and  "Other 
Poems."  Since  that  time  several  other 
volumes  have  appeared. 

Miss  Crosby's  real  name  is  Frances  Jane 
Van  Alstyne.  In  1858  she  was  married  to 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  blind  teacher  in 
the  school  where  she  herself  had  taught. 
He  was  a  brilliant  musician  and  a  fine 
classical  scholar.  They  lived  happily  to- 
gether until  his  death,  June  18,  1902. 
Their  only  child  died  at  an  early  age. 

At  times  she  wrote  as  many  as  seven 
hymns  in  a  day.  The  following  incident 
well  illustrates  the  facility  with  which 
she  composed : 

On  one  occasion  a  friend  said  to  her, 
* 'I  have  only  forty  minutes  to  catch  my 
train  and  I  want  you  to  write  a  hymn  for 
me  before  I  go." 

He  hummed  the  tune  to  which  he 
wanted  the  hymn  written,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  she  had  produced  one  of  her 
most  popular  hymns,  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus." 

When  the  Countess  Schimmelman  came 
to  America,  she  made  Miss  Crosby  very 
happy  by  telling  her  that  she  had  been 
greatly  helped  when  imprisoned  on  ac^- 
count  of  her  religious  faith  and  not 
knowing  what  additional  persecution  was 
before  her  by  singing  nightly  as  she  lay 
down  to  rest,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus." 
The  author  modestly  said,  "I  had  very 
little  to  do  with  writing)  it;  I  sat  down 
with  the  melody  in  my  heart  and  the 
Spirit  wrote  it." 


Perhaps  the  tenderest  and  most  appre- 
ciated of  all  her  hymns  is  one  entitled, 
"Saved  by  Grace."  For  some  reason  sh^ 
kept  this  one  treasured  in  her  heart  for 
many  years  before  giving  it  to  the  public. 
One  day  in  making  an  address  she  re- 
peated the  beautiful  lines,  saying  she  had 
been  keeping  them  for  her  own  enjoy- 
ment. A  stenographer  present  wrote 
out  and  sent  them  to  an  English  pub- 
lisher, so  they  first  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  were  not  long  in 
finding  their  way  home  again. 

Four  years  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  she  had  composed  about  five  thou- 
sand hymns.  She  has  always  signed  her 
maiden  name  to  her  writings  at  her  hus- 
band's request.  Her  hymns  are  sung  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages  spoken 
in  the  missionary  'fields  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Her  favorite  hvmn  begins  with  the 
words,  "Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus."  The 
hymn  which  has  seemed  to  exceed  in  use- 
fulness is  "Rescue  the  Perishing". 

Exceedingly  popular  in  their  day  were 
the  songs  remembered  ty  many  a  gray- 
haired  man  and  woman  of  to-day. 
"Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  "Hazel 
Dell,"  "Music  in  the  Air"  and  "Never 
Forget  the  Dear  Ones".  It  may  be  a  sur- 
prise tofmany^that  Miss  Crosby  is  the 
author  of  these. 

A  PERSONAL  GREETING. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  March  6. 
Dr.  Klopsch: 

Dear  Friend— Through  the  columns  of  your 
excellent  paper  will  you  permit  me  to  say  to  my 
many  friends,  ttat  on  Sunday,  A5arch  26  my 
eighty-fifth  birthday  is  to  be  celebrated.  I 
know  they  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  it  will  be  a 
day  of  thanksRivlng  and  praise  to  Him  who 
has  enabled  me  to  do  the  work  for  which  at  my 
birth  I  btlleve  I  was  Intended. 

I  am  as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  in  heart  am  only 
twenty-tiye  yeariold. 

And  this  my  prayer  that  I  may  see. 
Through  the  bltssing  of  Uod,  one  hundred 
and  three. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Fanny  Croskv. 
No  more  fitting  words  could  be  found  in 
jw'hich  to  close  this  tribute  to  Mjss  Crobsy 
I  than  these  from  her  own  pen: 


"Yd  a  little  while  wo  liuger, 

Ere  we  reach  our  journcy'b  ciid7 
Yet  a  little  while  to  labor, 

Ere  the  evening  f  hauew  ciceceud ; 
Then  we'll  lay  us  down  to  slumber 

But  t*'e  nlKht  will  soon  be  o'er; 
In  the  bri^iht,  the  bright  forever, 

We  shall  slumber  never  more." 


! 

1  Dear  Aunt  Madge: 

Thanks  to  S.  J.  Y.  for  auggei^tlng  a  memoiial 
to  a  few  of  the  talented  wonieu  as  well  as  the 
men.  Slay  we  i\\  find  comfort  and  joy  iu 
Fanny  J.  Crosby's  "Blessed  Assurance",  and 
from  our  hearts  sing  the  same  glad  song  of 
praise  to  her  saviour  and  ours. 

If  no  one  has  sent  in  or  been  appointed  to  se. 
lectauamefor  our  June  memorial,  I  suggest 
that  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  I  was  first 
attracted  to  her  poems  by  htr  name,  one  of 
which  I  boie  before  changing  it  to  the  one  I 
now  bear.  I  do  not  claim  reJationship,  but  al- 
ways felt  it  nn  honor  to  bear  the  name  of  one 
who  had  the  courage  to  be  burned  at  the  stake 
rather  then  to  deny  Christ.  May  we  all  claim  i 
kinship  of  spirit  wiih  Him  and  also  wItU  ilie  | 
author  of  "Beautiful  Things".  '  ■  ■    \ 

SlSTEK.B.      j 

Will  all  who  are  interested  respond?  \ 
Will  the  following  please  accept  many- 
thanks  for  the  most  excellent  articles  they 
furnished  for  this  week's  topic— "Joan," 
"Melissa,"  "B.  E.  S.,"  "L.  J.,"  "C,"  our 
new  friend  "N.  L.  H."? 

Next  week's  column  will  be  devoted 
principally  to  the  subject  of  reunion— 
when  and  where  it  shall  be  held.  Invita- 
tions thus  far  are  extended  from  North 
Hancock,  Ellsworth,  East  Surry,  Penob- 
scot, Bluehill.  If  only  by  a  postal  card 
i  send  suggestions,  preferences,  prospects, 
^o  Aunt  M^j^y|,^^^ 


Miss  Fannie  Crosby,  the  blind  and 
ag-ed    writer    of    so      manj'"      beautiful 

j  liymns,  will  lecture  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Lunenburg-,  on  Tues- 

I  kajt^vening,   Oct.  JJ^ 


■panny  Crosby,  the  blind  song  writer, 
will  lecture  at  the  Baptist  church  next 
Monday .  evening-. 


\-^eo^nx\>rv%VeT,  \VLa^%g5^<^W^seY^«b  .^TwY^T^sr  ^s^ 


"r^efir^raJber    O^^  i^oS^ 


'—Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  will  appear  at  the;  Baptist 
church   Oct.   IS.  ^         * 


Through  the  influence  of  Secre'tarjr 
Peabody  of  the  Fitchburg  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  has  been  secured  to  give  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Baptist  church,  next  Fri- 
day eveAing-.     -, 


T^a>\a>e>a  VVl'awSS'^^Vi  Oc  ^  eV  V%  . \Tia^\ ,  . 


nmm  author 


1 


Of  Hymns  Will  Speak  to  Men    V  t  M 
C  A  Tomorrow  Afternoyn,  ^    i 

^1  \ 

Miisis  Fanny  Crosby,  the  famous 
blind  autthor  of  more  than  four  t.hoii- 
send  hj'mns  will  speak  at  the  Y  M  C 
A  men's  meeting-  tomorrow  at,  four 
.o'clock.  Po,ri  more  tiian  fifty  years 
she  (has  been  writing,  beginning-  witih 
popular  i?onga  like  "Rosalie,  tJhe 
Prairie  Flower/'  "Music  in  the  Ail.r," 
."Hazel  Dell"  and  others  equally  well 
known. 

A  few  years  later  she  wrote  tfhe 
•jfirst  ,of  her  S'acred  songs  la.nd  liiymais 
for  William  B  Bradbury  and  has 
since  been  associated  with  Gec^rge  C 
,8t.ebbins  and  Ira  D  Sankey  in  the 
publication  of  tihousands  of  gospel 
.compositions.  She  'is  the  autihoir  bf 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Saved 
by  Grace,"  "Rescue  the  Perrsihing, " 
"I  am  Thine,  O  Lord,"  land  a  multi- 
tude of  others  equally  well  known. 

Her  favorite  among  her  own  writ- 
ings is  "Safe  in  th^e  Arms  of  Jesus," 
which  she  wrote  in  fifteen  minuces 
for  W  H  t>oane  who  composed  the 
mr.?i'.c. 

Mi  .s  Crosby's  name  in  private  life 
is  Mrs  VanAIstyne.  She  makes,  her 
home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn,  with  he^ 
•sister,  who  comes  with  her  to^  M:il- 
den  tfti'S  afternoon. 


Tn^lci^ew,  TTLb^^^^^  W  UL^^ett^  .  Vna-v  \ 


A    large   "diudience   of   ine^-&rt|n&d 
to  Miiss  FanTiy     Crosby,     ite     Vt^mVi 
ftuymii  writer  at  the     men's     meeting 
at  the  Y  M  C  A   y.-Kterday  afternoon  , 
Her  'hymns  ■vve^  t    s.m   bgy  cihoir     and' 

I  congreg-at'iou.     ^    j    '  cUI    of  the  com-; 

'  position  of  some  of  her  most  famous 

I  iiyiniis  and  told  incidents  of  their  ; 
effective  use.  She  also  gave  some  ; 
account  'of  her  life  and  recited  with  { 
fine  efBct  hr  poem  "Grandma's  Rock-  } 

_  dug  ClhaiLr."  TfhougSi.  she  i->  eighty-  ] 
one  jears  old  her     voice     Is     strong  ; 

'  and  clear  and  her  powers  seem  in  full  i 
force.  I 

Barry  Gale  read  a  paper  "A  Greit 
Catei],"  dealing  with  jxetsonal  relig- 
ious work,  at  the  older  boys  confer- 

innce  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  at 
Sa-lem.  Saturday  afternoon.  Other 
boy   delegates     from     Maiden     were 

j  Harold    Belcher,    Donald      Eoby     and 

I  Roland.  Fenton. 


F\V':^V\4:>owvq;,YT\B>^^3^«;;LVv\jLs^eV\r^.'^'^nV\vie' 


O^'tCi^ev  ^   l^oS". 


Y.    M.    C.    A.    Notes. 

Fannie  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writ- 
er, will  be  the  speaker  at  the  meeting 
in  Association  hall,  at  4  p.  m.,  next 
Sunday.  This  meeting  will  be  for  men 
and  women.  Admission  will  be  by 
tickets,  which  may  be  secured  without 
cost  at  the  association  office  at  7  p.  m. 
Wednesday.  Secretary  G.  H.  Peabody 
has  also  arranged  meetings  for  her  in 
Lunenburg,  Tuesday  night;  LeoVnin- 
ster,  Wednesday  night,  and  Westmin- 
ster, Friday  night.  ,,^^^„ 


F\^c,Vv^ os^r c^,  KWss ^g. W^ ^ e V \  «b  >  SerLVWL^V 


O^Voberr     \^,\^oS 


LUNENBURG. 

Those  who  have  heard  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby  will  be  pleased  that  she  is  to 
speak  in  the  Congregational  church 
next  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  at  7.30  p.  m.  It 
is  rare  for  a  Lunenburg  audience  to 
have  this  opportunity.  As  Miss  Crosby 
is  advanced  in  years  it  is  probably  her 
last  visit  to  this  locality.  She  has  been 
invited  to  tell  the  story  of  her  hymn 
writing.  A  silver  collation  will  be  taken 
Come  prepared. 


FANNY    CROSBY 


>0« 


Historical     Insight     Into    the     Life      of 
This    Wonderful    Woman    of 

"Fanny  Crosby,'"  thf©  blind  hymn 
■UTiter,  who  is  to  be  heard  at  the  First 
Baptist  church  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing, developed  the  poetic  quality  of 
mind  which  has  since  made  her  name 
almost  a  household  word  in  the  homes 
of  Christian   families,  In   childhood. 

She  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  N. 
Y,,  in  1820.  When  she  was  only  six 
weeks  old  an  affection  of  the  eyes  de- 
ma.nded  medical  treatment.  Either 
from  lack  of  accurate  diagnosis,  or 
from  the  operation  of  causes  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  skill,  the  reme- 
dies applied  failed  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  and  her  sense  of  sight 
.entirely  disappeared. 
I  At  the  age  of  15  she  entered  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Here 
she  remained  a  pupil  for  12  years.  In 
1847  she  became  a  teacher,  in  ^vhich 
position  she   continued  till  1858. 

She  taught  English  grammar,  rhetor- 
ic, Roman  and  American  history.  This 
was  the  developing  period  of  her  life. 
'I'he  darkness  that  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep  gave  place  to  the  forii.  and 
symmetry   of    intellectual    expansion. 

Her,  vivid    imagination,    which    had 
been  running  for  years  with  but  little 
rt^straint,  came  to  her  aid  with  a  stead-^  J 
ily  increasing  vocabulary.     The   poetic 
fac'uity,  which  from  early  childhood  had 
been  struggling  \within  her  for  expres- 
sion,   found    food    and    stimulus    along 
the  line  of  intellectual  development. 
(    it    was    Feb.    ■{>;     1864,     when     Miss 
!!rosbyfwrote  the  first  of  that  long  series 
>t  hymns   which    hlas   run   up   into   the 
housands.        This    hyrnn    was    written 
or  W.  B.  Bradbury,  iwho  was  then  de- 
moting   himself    to      musical      service 
.mang  the  young,  and  was  followed  by 


cores    of    others    fof    use    In    varioujji 
ooks   which    Mr.    Bradbury   edited.      ■ 
■Passing  now  throug-h  the  early  eigii- 
tes    of    hler   "useful    life,    she    preserves 
iuch  of  the  sprig-htliness  of  her  early 
ears.        Her    friendships    are    fervent 
nd    her   hope    is    strong.        She    loves 
er  work  and  finds  her  rest  in  Christ. 
1  her  younger  days  she  joined  the  M. 
:.    church    and    its    fellowship    is    still  ' 
ler    'Comfort    and    delight.        She    en- 
ages  In  no  doctrinal  controversies,  but 
peaks  the  language  of  Zion  with  saints 
f  every  name. 

"She  sits  in  her  easy  chair,  holding 
m  open  book  before  her  closed  eyes, 
.vorking  her  vivid  concepts  into  hymnic 
phrases  which  her  amanuensis  writes 
down.  Thus  she  spends  her  days 
waiting  her  appointed  time.  "Wh(en  it 
comes,  she  will  open  her  eyes  on  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  and  take 
her  part  in  the  new  song." 


• 


t.  ivi.  u.  M.  notes,     iiify  §- 

The  association  hall  was  almost  com- 
pletely filled,  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Bible."  The  meeting 
was  for  both  men  and  women.  Previ- 
ous to  the  address  there  was  a  praise 
service  under  the  leadership  of  J.  War- 
ren White,  Scripture  reading  by  Rev.  F. 
W.  Martini,  and  prayer  by  George  W. 
Perrin.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  ad- 
dress. Miss  Crosby  cited  passages  from 
several  of  her  hymns,  and  also  sold  a 
large  number  of  her  hymn  books.  Many 
of  the  audience  also  went  to  the  plat- 
form to  shake  hands  with  her.  She  will 
speak,  Tuesday  night,  at  the  Lunen- 
burg Congregational  church,  Wednes- 
day at  the  Leominster  Baptist  church, 
and  on  Friday  at  the  Westminster 
Baptist  church.  She  will  be  in  Fitch- 
burg  all  this  week  and  is  the  guest  of 
•^^^   «nd  Mrs.  WaitiB«jvjWsAttwo0E(ia*>S9*,*.n.7: 


Miss  Fannie  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
vriter,  will  speak  in  the  Congrega.- 
ional  church  Tuesday  evening.  She 
vvill  give  the  history  of  some  of  her 
riymns,  and  what  motive  pt-o:iii,..e.'' 
hier  to  write  them.  If  the  weaihor  is 
fair  Tuesday  afternoon,  she  will  »alk 
to  the  school  children  a  little  while 
from   the  Congregational  piazza. 


L^g.ovrx'v^v^^'^v,  VTV^^^^e>VLVJw^ettSn.ElwVe>Tipr\^e:. 


BEARS  HER  YEARS   LIGH" 


Fanny  Crosby   Inspired    Large   Congre- 
gation at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
I  Last   Evening.       V  ^M 

f  "  ^ 

Everj'  seat  in  the  auditorium   of  the 

First  Baptist  church,  was  filled  last 
f  evening.  When  "Fanny  Crosby"  Van- 
'  Alstyne,  the  noted  blind  hymn  writer, 
arose  to  speak  in  a  strong,  well-modu- 
lated voice  upon  the  incidents  of  her 
long  and  useful  career. 

Previous  to  the  address  the  musical 
program  published  in  yest^rdi-vy's  Cn-- 
terprise  was  rendered,  several  oj"  the 
selections  being  those  of  the  favorite 
authoress,  who  jomed  heartily  m  the 
I  singing. 

f  The  soloists  w.^re  Mar  7  M.  B.  S. 
Bailey  of  Lancaster,  Miss  F.dith  John- 
ciuest,  vocalists,  and  Henry  I.  Stevens, 
violinist. 
i  Miss  Bailey  rendered  sweetly  "My 
Saviour  First  of  All."  Mis:,^  John- 
Cjuest  sang  in  pleasing  vo'ce  "Saved 
by  Grace,"  Mr.  Stevens  assisting  in 
the  chorus  with  the  violin. 

"Miss  Crosby"  was  introduced  by 
Rev.  George  R.  Baker  at  S.15  and  for 
i.early  an  hour  she  Avas  listened  to  with 
the  closest  attention.  She  first  thank- 
ed Miss  Etta  Harrington,  organist,  and 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  accomnanied  on  the 
violin  in  the  organ  nrelude  with  v/hich 
the  program  opened.  She  remarked 
that  the  melody  selected  bv  the  musi- 
cr-ans  recalled  tender  memories. 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate  the 
circumstances  of  being  stricken  blind 
ill  her  early  youth  at  the  place  of  her 
■J-irth  in  Putnam  county.  New  York. 
She  said  that  she  had  always  consid- 
ered her  affliction  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, as  it  had  been  the  means  of 
cleveloping  the  talents  which  God  had 
I  given  her. 

The  first  stanzas  she  ever  composed 
"were  recited  as  evidence  that  the  true 
poetic    instinct,    which    in    latter    years 


was  destined  to  stir  Christianity  to  Its 

'ery    depths,    was    a    natural    endow- 

nent. 

After  paying-  a  worthy  tribute  to  her 
beloved  grandmother  and  reciting  lines 

tenderly  dedicated  to  her  jueniory, 
''Miss  Crosby"  gave  a  brief  history  of 
some  of  her  most  fam.ous  composi- 
tions. 

The  most  interesting  incidents  were 
connected  with  the  writing  of  "Rescue 
the  Perishing,"  and  after  the  speaker 
I'.ad  related  several.  Miss  Bailey  sang 
the  verses,  the  audience  joining  in  the 
refrain. 

Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  appears  to  bear  her 
?l)  years  lightly,  and  to  all  appearances 
retains  her  mental  facuUios  to  a  Avon- 
cierful  degree.  She  is  the  nember  of  a 
lirm  of  publishers   which  continue  the 

publication  of  her  songs  of  praise, 
which  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  wherever  the  Gospel  of. 
Truth  has  been  sent. 

The  closing  hymn  of  the  evening 
was  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  in 
which  the  audience  ioined. 


I 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  noted  blind 
hymn  writer,  was  the  g:uest  of  the  Bap- 
tists at  their  church,  Wednesday  even- 
ing-, at  an  entertainment  at  which  a 
program  consisting  of  several  of  her 
most  beautiful  hymns  was  rendered, 
ind  Miss  Crosby  made  a  short  address, 
Miss  Edith  Johnquest  ofiT.eominsterJ 
Miss  Mary  M.  B.  S.  BaiW*W««tft- 
;aster,  vocalists.  Miss  Lila  Lindsay, 
•ornet,  and  H.  I.  Stevens,  violin,  as- 
sisted, and  several  hymns  were  sung 
3y   the   audience. 


.-A 


VjrajTcirv^r,  Vr\a,ss'^^K\j^^(c)ets .  Views 


Og,Vo\:^g:V    ^\,\^05: 


WEST3IINSTER. 


Mi 


Westminster,  Oct.  21. —  (Special). — 
The  7.20  car  from  Fitchburg  brought 
i'annie  Crosby  and  a  lady  companion 
,nd  George  Peabody  of  Fitchburg.  The 
Baptist  church  was  full  of  people  from 
his  town  and  other  surrounding  plac- 
•s,  and  Mrs.  Crosby  was  able  to  keep 
he  attention  of  her  audience  with  the 
nteresting  story  of  her  life  and  the 
conditions  under  which  she  wrote  her 
>eautiful  hym.ns.  Many  of  the  hymns 
vere  sung  during  the  evening.  After 
ler  talk  everyone  present  shook  hands 
vith  Mrs.  Crosby  and  for  each  one  she 
lad  a  kind  ward.  She  boarded  the 
>.30   car  back  to   Fitchburg. 


Miss  Crosby  Speaks  at  Rescu  jialtllvon. 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  aged  ijmu 
writer,  who  has  the  distinction  of  havinjf 
produced  about  8000  hymns,  spoke  at  the 
afternoon  and  evening  services  at  the  Res- 
cue mission  yesterday,  and  each  time  the 
auditorium  of  the  mission  was  filled  almost 
to  its  capacity,  lu  the  afternoon  Miss 
Crosby  spoke  earnestly  on  "Faith,"  taking 
her  subject  from  the  scriptural  passage, 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  She  spoke  of 
some  of  the  great  things  faith  had  accom- 
plished, and  the  necessity  for  it  to  bring 
about  good  results.  She  said  that  love  was 
so  closely  allied  to  faith  that  one  could  not 
exist  without  the  other.  In  the  evening  she 
spoke  on  the  cognate  "Love."  and  pointed 
out  how  love  led  to  mission  work,  citing 
some  incidents  in  her  own  experience  in 
which  thi«  had  proved  true.  In  closing  she 
locited  a  pretty  poem  of  her  ow^n  composi- 
tion. Miss  Crosby's  presence  at  the  mis- 
sion seemed  an  inspiration  for  those  who 
have  been  helped  by  the  mission,  and  the 
testimony  given  by  them  both  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  Avns  of  a  most  earnest 
character.  PJlder  Paul  Hill,  who  has  been 
conducting  meetings  at  the  mission  recently, 
also  spoke.  Miss  Crosby  will  be  at  the 
mission  next  Sunday  afternoon  nnd  even- 
She    is    spending    two  '       n    the/ 

"  ri?fft5?rt;riTlvs'Tr  T ;  -.vaiii 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1905 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  aged  hymn 
writer,  wlio  has  the  dis'tinction  of  having 
produced  /ibout  8000  hymns,  spoke  at  the 
afternoon  and  evening  services  at  the 
SpringAeld   Rescue   Mission  yesterday. 


Gr arvc^'^^ev.YnB.s'bB^Q^VLVj^'be:^^^  75^^^VL^\ 


Met   Fanny  Crosby. '^^i-*'^-  » 

N(/twiihstandiDg  that  Friday  evening 
was  more  taken  up  than  usual  with  vari- 
oue>  forms  of  entertainment  for  Gardner 
pe  ople,  some  20  or  more  went  to  West- 
minster that  they  mijiht  see  Fanny  J. 
(Jrosby,  the  famous  blind  hymn  writer, 
x^ho  was  at  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
place.  The  early  part  of  the  evening 
was  given  over  to  the  singing  of  a  num- 
ber of  hymns  by  the  audience  in  attend- 
ance. Then  Mrs.  Crosby  was  presented 
to  the  people  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Abar,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church. 

Mrs.  Crosby  gave  a  sketch  of  her  early 
life  and  told  of  the  incidents  that  led  up 
to  the  writing  of  her  famous  hymns  in  a 
most  interesting  and  entertaining  man- 
ner. Some  of  those  hymns  are  "  Safe  in 
the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  '*  Saved  by  Grace," 
and  "Rescue  the  Perishing."  Mrs. 
Crosby  recited  several  of  her  well-known 
poems  in  closing.  Her  hymn,  "  Saved 
by  Grace,"  wasnicely  rendered  by  a  quar- 
tet and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  the 
singing  of  another  of  her  touching 
hymns. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  near- 
ly the  entire  audience  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Crosby.  Her  visit  to 
Westminster  closed  a  series  of  visits  in 
Fitchburg,  Leominster  and    Lunenburg. 

It  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some 
to  learn  that  the  real  name  of  the  blind 
hymn  writer  is  Mrs.  Frances  Jane  Van 
Alstyne,  she  having  been  married  tc 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  teacher  in  the 
institute  for  the  blind  where  she  re- 
ceived her  education,  in  the  year  18)8. 
It  was  at  the  request    of    Mr.    Van    Al 


styne  that  she  continues  to  sign  he> 
name  Fanny  J.  Crosby  to  her  poems  and 
hymns. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  ser- 
vice from  Gardner  and  had  the  pleasuie 
of  meeting  Fanny  J.  Crosby  were:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Creed,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Scates,  Miss  Maude  Shattuck, 
Mrs.  Susie  Batt,  Mrs.  William  Shattuck, 
Miss  Daisy  Talcott,  Mrs.  Frank  Hart^ 
well,  Rayford  Lidstone,  Henry  Crosby, 
Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  Roy  Talcott,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Crouch,  Mrs.  Nelson  Adams,  Wal-i 
ter  Foskett,  Miss  Nellie  Baker,  Missj 
Mabel  Baker  and  Miss  Florence  Whit-| 
comb. 


A  CROSBY   LECTURE. 


>*T 


Blind  Hymn  Writer  Speaks  at  M.  E. 
Churcii  Next  Month. 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  well-known 
blind  hymn  writer,  will  lecture  at  the 
M.  E.  church  on  "My  Life  an<! 
Hymns"  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec. 
7.  Preceding  the  lecture,  there  will 
be  a  special  "Fanny  J.  Crosby  Song 
Service,"  at  which  only  her  hymn& 
will  be  sung. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1905 

Miss  Fannie  Crosby  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
the  blind  poetess  and  well-known  writer  of 
religious  hymns,  has  issued  a  card  denying 
the  statement  that  she  is  in  distress  and 
protesting  against  the  sale  of  her  autobiog- 
raphy on  these  grounds.  She  is  in  com-. 
fortable  circumstances  and  very  active  for 
a  woman  eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  de- 
livers lectures  almost  weekly  throughout 
the  country.  She  says  that  the  so-callecj 
autobiography  is  being  sold  contrary  to  her 
desire. 
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BLIND  POETESS  OBJECTS. 


IVIiss    Fanny    Crosby,    86,    Denies    Story 

of  Poverty,  and  Disclaims  '"Life" 

Now  Being   Sold. 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ct..  Dec.  4.  1935.  Mlse 
Fannie  Crosby,  tlie  blind  poetess  and 
well  known  writer  of  religious  hymns, 
has  issued  a  card  denying:  the  state- 
ment that  she  is  in  distress,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  eale  of  her  auto- 
biography on  these  grounds.  She  is  in 
comfortable  circumstances  and  very 
active  foj-  a  woman  86  years  of  age,  and 
delivers  lectures  almost  weekly  through- 
out the  country  She  says  that  the  so- 
called  autobiography  is  being  sold  con- 
trary to  her  desire.- 


K-v^Vg^^ovo.  \Tl'a,^s^^K^^v^eVts  >  ^o^vi. 


THE  BLIND  POETESS 

pi-  \       . 

Large  Audience  at  Mctbodist  Church  Hears  Miss 
Fanoy  J.  Crosby  Tell  of  Her  Life  and  Hymns. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Methodist 
church  was  completely  filled  lasi 
evening  with  a  sympathetic  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  gatnered  to  hear 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess, 
tell  the  story  of  her  life  and  hymns. 
The  narrow  meaning  of  the  word 
"sympathetic,"  however,  is  to  be  em- 
phatically omitted  in  this  instance. 
The  remarkable  power  of  her  words, 
the  strength  of  mind  and  purpose, 
the  dominant  consecration  to  her  life 
work  and  the  cheering  message  ac- 
companying what  is  formally  caned 
her  "lecture"  at  once  show  that  sym- 
pathy is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  de- 
sited,  as  she  takes  pains  to  have  all 
her    auditors    fully    understand. 

From  7:30  to  8  o'clock  was  held  a 
"Fanny  Crosby  Song  Service,"  dur- 
ing which  several  of  Miss  Crosby's 
best  known  hymns  were  sung,  a 
chorus  of  young  women  assisting. 
Rev.  Joshua  O.  Randall  then  intro- 
duced the  speaker,  referring  brie-^y 
to  the  character,  of  her  mission  and 
the    significance   of    her    presence. 

Although  slightly  bowed  with  age 
(Miss  Crosby  will  have  reached  her 
86th  milestone  next  March)  she 
spoke  clearly  and  distinctly  and  held 
the  closest  ?.nd  most  reverential  at- 
tention of  her  hearers  throughout  an 
address  illumined  by  many  touching 
anecdotes  concerning  her  career  and 
her  experiences  with  such  composers 
of  Gospel  melodies  as  Bliss,  Doane, 
Sweeney,    Sankey   and    Kirkpatrick. 


'  The  introductory  story  of  her  child' 
life  was  particularly  interesting, 
made  more  prominent  by  the  recital 
of  one  of  her  earlier  poems,  "The 
Old    Rocking    Chair." 

Continuing,  Miss  Crosby  related 
briefly  how  her  education,  through 
the  medium  of  a  New  York  institute 
for  the  blind,  was  made  possible, 
which  she  put  to  good  use  for  the 
succeeding  11  years  by  teaching  the 
English  branches  to  blind  children. 
Before  uniting  with,  the  Thirtieth  St. 
Methodist  church  in  New  York  in 
1851,  her  talent  for  constructing 
verse^-  manifested  itself,  and.  .qrpong 
her  earlier  productions  are  the  well- 
known  ballads,  "Rosalie,  the  Prairie* 
Flower,"  "Music  in  the  Air"  and 
"Hazel  B^elle."  Afterward  she  con-^i 
secrated  herself  to  religious  work, 
ai)d  In  1868  became  associated  with' 
William  B.  Bradbury,  the  pioneer  .in 
Sunday  school  work,  and  continued 
to  work  with  him  .and  his  successors 
and  ^  co-workers  in  the  Methodist 
church  up  to  the   present  time. 

Mias  Crosby  described  how  her 
first  hymn,  beginning  with  the  lin^s, 
"We  are  going,  we  are  going,  to  a 
home  beyond  the  skies,"  was  com- 
posed. She  spoke  of  her-  -work 
among  missions,  in  which  she  was 
much  interested.  She  spent  two  eve- 
n1ngs»  a  week  at  the  Bowery  mission 
in  New  York,  and  became  convinced 
that  .  love  was  t|ie  only  avenue 
through '  which  the  hearts  of  the 
fallen  could  be  effectively  reached. 

"Although  it  is  estimated  that  I 
am  the  author  of  GOOO  hymns,"  she 
said,  "I  take  little  credit  for  it  upon 
myseff,  but  attribute  it  to  Him  with- 
out whose  aid  I  could  not  have  wnc- 
ten  a  single  stanza.  Dr.  W.  H.  Doane 
•of  Cincinnati  on  one  occasion  com- 
posed a  melody  to  be  used  at  a  cer- 
tain meeting,  and  40  minutes  before 
train  time  he  told  me  he  must  have 
a  hymn  set  to  the  music.  I  went  to 
my  room  and  prayed  for  the  divine 
inspiration,  and  in  15  minutes  I  had 
written  the  hymn,  'Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus,'  one  of  my  greatest  favor- 
ites. I  firmly  believe  that  hymn  was 
dictated    by   the  Holy   Spirit." 

Miss  Crosby  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  certain  otner; 
well-known  hymns  were  written  oy  I 
her.     "Rescue  the   Perishing"  was  the 


.f/T,< 
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result  of  an  incident  at  a  mission  one 
night,  Avhcn  the  call  for  declarations 
of  faith  was  answered  by  a  youth, 
who  expressed  a  wish  to  reform,  that 
he^jiiig-ht  meet  his  mother  in  heaven, 
which  circumstance  inspired  the  fa- 
miliar lines  of  the  hymn,  which  has 
been,  sung  and  resung  from  oeean  to 
ocetan.  Two  years  afterward  she  was 
relating  the  story  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Lynn,  when  the  youth,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  audience,  then  a 
young  man,  came  forward  and  re- 
vealed his  identity  and  thanked  her 
for  having  saved  him  for  a  life  of 
usQfulness. 

Stories  of  equal  interest  were  re- 
lated by  Miss  Crosby  of  the  sugges- 
tions for  "All  the  Way  My  Saviour 
Lea'ias  Me,"  "I  Am  Thine,  O  Ix)rd," 
"Saved  by  Grace,"  "We  Are  Never, 
Never  Weary."  "We  Shall  Reach  tne 
Sufr>m9r  Land,"  and  others.  While 
at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  pilot  in  Bos- 
ton^ ..who  in  his  last  moments  sudden- 
ly ^  exclaimed  "I  see  the  Light  of 
Glory,  now  let  the  anchor  go,"  she  re- 
ceived- from  his  words  the  suggestion 
for  that  hymn. 
y^  At    the    conclusion    of    her   address 

Miss  Crosby  was  given  a  seat  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  platform  and  held 
an  informal  reception,  shaking  hands 
with  the  many  who  wished  to  greet 
her.  and  speaking  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  each. 


*^Vt\e^o^o  YTL-a-<b'i3"a^Q.VLV)cS5et-ts3  .  ^  vjlyv 
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FANNY  CRO&BY'S  LECTURE. 

^,  .^    j 

Mansfield,  Dec.  9. — Fanny  Crosby 
the  blind  hymn  writer,  gave  a  lee 
ture  in  the  Methodist  church  lasi 
evening.  For  a  half  hour  preceding 
her  remarks  a  song  service  of  some 
of  her  compositions  was  held.  Waltei 
Freeman  and  George  Clapp  gave  t 
cornet  duet  and  a  quartet  composec 
of  Miss  Mary  Rice,  Miss  Mary  Rich 
ards,  G.  A.  George  and  O.  F.  Dins 
more,  sang.  Her  lecture  was  tn( 
same  as  that  given  by  her  at  Attie 
boro  Thursday  night. 
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j^l^blFi^iny  J.  Crosby's  Lecture. 

The  M.  E.  church  was  comforta- 
bly filled  on  Friday  evening  last 
with  an  appreciative  audience  to 
listen  to  the  lecture  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
J.  Crosby,  the  famous  blind  hymn 
writer.  The  lecture  was  preceded 
by  a  very  pleasurable  sacred  con- 
cert in  which  quite  a  number  of 
Mrs.  Crosby's  popular  compositions 
were  sung  by  choir  and  congrega- 
tion. The  exercises  opened  by  an 
invocation  offered  by  Rev.  W.  T. 
Johnson,  the  pastor.  A  cornet 
duet  was  rendered  by  Messrs.  Wal- 
ter Freeman  and  George  L.  Clapp. 
Two  selections,  "Saved  by  Grace" 
and"  Though  Your  Sins  be  as  Scar- 
let, "were  very  prettily  rendered 
by  a  quartet  consisting  of 
Misses  Mary  Rice,  Mary  Richards 
and  Messrs.  G.  A.  George  and  O.  F. 
Dinsmore.  Mrs.  Crosby,  who  is 
now  an  octogenarian,  gave  an  in- 
teresting review  of  her  career 
which  was  listened  to  with  rapt  at- 
tention. She  pronounced  her 
blindness,  which  shut  her  out  from 
the  material  world  at  the  age  of 
six,  a  blessing  rather  than  an  afflic- 
tion. Her  aptitude  for  composing 
poetry  developed  early  and  she 
mentioned  several  sentimental 
songs  of  her  composition  which  be- 
came popular.  After  experiencing 
religion  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
composition  of  hymns, collaborating 
with  various  eminent  composers  of 
music.  Much  of  her  work  was 
done  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  and  not  infrequently  in  a 
remarkably  short  time.  At  the 
close  of  the  address  the  audience 
had  an  opportunity  to  clasp  the 
hand  of  tjie-venfirabier-kwiv.    .....,»— 


"Bira^'tt\<2:i3o^o,  V^s^waovL-V.^Ro^VorTTvev^, 
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■  Miss  Fanny  Crpaby/ -tfie  l^finil 
poetess  and  hymn  w^iter/Thas  issued^ 
cdrd  denying  recent  new'spaper  stated 
ments  that  she  is  in  distress,  and  pro- 
testing- against  the  sale  of  her  auto- 
biography on  those  grounds.  She  is 
in  comfortable  circumstances  and  un- 
usually active  for  one  of  her  year^ 
(86),  and  nearly  every  week  deli 
lectures  throughout  the  country.' 
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in,  TO    READ'S.     Y^i 

Miss  Crosby,  BUjid  Hymn  Writer, 
Dedicates  Poem  to  Well  Known 
Emporium. 

Fanny  Crosby,  Bridgeport's  blind 
poet,  and  perhaps  the  most  famous 
living  hymn-writer,  was  one  of  the 
thousands  of  Christmas  visitors  at  the 
store  of  the  D,  M.  Read  company.  Al- 
though she  cannot  see,  her  other  senses 
are  developed  to  a  degree  which  almost 
replaces  sight,  and  she  thoroughly  en- 
joyed her  shopping  tour.  Here  is  a 
poem,  dedicated  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Read, 
with  which  the  occasion  inspired  her: 
The   day  had  surely   caught  a  breath. 

From  some  far  distant  clime, 
Our  city  stores  were  at  their  best, 

'Twas  merry  Christmas  time. 
And  in  a  walk  with  Mrs.  B., 

We  both  of  us  agreed 
To  call  upon  a  mutual  friend 

Well   known    to   Mr.   Read. 
The  latter  I  had  never  met, 

The  former  soon  we  found. 
He  quickly  o'er  the  counter  sprang 

And  hailed  us  with  a  bound. 
We  all  shook  hands,  and  I  for  one. 

Was  very  glad  indeed 
An  introduction   to  receive 

Just  then  to  Mr.  Read. 
His  manner,  like  his  voice,  was  bland, 

A  smile  illumed  his  face, 
And  lent  to  every  word  he  spoke 

A   gentle    modest   grace. 
I  wonder  not  that  such  a  man 

In  business  should  succeed. 
For  there  are  few  who  have  the  tact 

Possessed  by  Mr.  Read. 
To  please   the   most'  fastidious   taste, 

Has  been  his  sole  desire, 
His  goods  on  sale  are  of  a  style, 

His  customers  require. 
His  clerks  are  always  at  their  best, 

His  slightest  wish  they  heed,— 
And  if  for  mayor  he  should  run, 

They'd  vote  for  C.  B.  Read. 
But  now  'twas  time  that  we  should  go, 

And  bid  our  friend  good-bye. 
"You've     had     your     wish,"      laughed 
Mrs.  B. 
"I  have,"  1\as  my  reply. 
And  while  I  hope  that  every  store 

In   Bridgeport   will  succeed, 
I  cannot  heip  it  if  I  give 
The  palm  \o  C.  B.  Read. 

FANNY    CROSBY. 

4.   1906?«--«)»*H*« 


BDNDHnrWEITEr 
COMING  TO  THIS  CITY 


FANNIE  CROSBY,     OVER     EIGHTY. 

YEARS  OF  AGE  WILL 

SPEAK 


Will   Tell    Story    of    Her   Songs   ac  the 
Second  Baptist  Church 
!n   Short  Timcj^^  | 


It  is  expected  that  Fannie  Crosby,, 
the  blind  hymn  writer,  who  has  com- 
posed the  words  of  nearly  a  thousand 
of  the  gospel  soags  will  be  at  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  church  early  in  March. 
Miss  Crosby  is,  now  83  years  of  age  and 
resides  In-  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  her  trips 
away  are  very  infrequent.  Miss  Cros- 
by hs  mny  interesting  stories  regard- 
ing the  cau.ses  which  inspired  the  writ- 
mf  the  hymns. 

Throughout  her  years  of  blindness, 
she  has  borne  with  patience  the  sad 
affliction  placed  upon  her.  With  a 
pleasant  and  cheery  temperamenut, 
she  has  brought  happiness  and  cheer 
to  thousands,  not  only  those  who  are 
immediate  members  of  her  circle  of 
acquaintance,  but  to  those,  who  have 
been  inspired  by  the  rendition  of  her 
hymns. 


Miss  Fannie  Crosby,  the  hiirt<^  jyumn 
writer,  will  sjieak  at  the  Spring-field 
Rescue  mission,  74  Elm  street,  tomor- 
row afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  The  even- 
ing service  at  8  o'clock  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Paul  Hill,  the  colored  evan- 
gelist. 


FAHNY 


yJ^ 


CROSBY 
ARRiVES 


Fanny  Cio.sby,  the  blind  hynin- 
NNiiLoi-.  anivecl  in  this  city  Friday  af- 
ternoon and  went  direcdy  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Broadway  Cham- 
bers. S.he  will  speak  Sunday  after- 
noon at   3.30   o'clock  in   Russell  hail. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  perhaps  ono  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  in  this  coun- 
try. She  iwas  born  in  Xe\v  i'ork 
state    March    24th,    1820.  When    six 

years  old  she  lost  her  sigiht.  Happily 
for  her  peace  of  mind  'this  loss  of  vis- 
ion caine  upon  her  at  so  early  an  age 
that  she  was  relieved  of  thosc  violent 
and  painfi.d  contrasts  which  would 
ha\e  been  her  lot  if  this  misfortune 
had  overtaken  her  in  later  years.  At 
the  age  of  eight  years  she  wrote  'her 
first    poen;,     which     follows: 

"Oh   what  a   happy   soul   am    i: 

Although   I  cannot   see, 
I  -""m  resolved  that  in  this  world 

Contented   1    will   b€-. 
How  man>   blessings  I  enjoy 

That    other    people    don't; 
To  weep  and  sigh  because  I  am  blind. 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't." 

The  phdosophy  of  the  above  I-'' 
woriiiy  of  general  adoption.  At  the 
at.;e  cf  15  she  entered  the  New  York 
InsiiLutiou  for  the  Blind,  remaining 
IS  a  pupil  for  12  years.  In  1S47  she 
became  a  teacher,  retaining  that  posi- 
tion until  1S5S.  In  eveiy  community 
in  which  her  songs  have  been  sunit 
stories  are  told  of  the  iniluence  of  her 
lines  on  life  and  chariicters.  One 
evening  she  was   present  at  a  mission 


pifelin^  wlien  'Ufscue  the  Penslilng 
■was  sung.  A  ytning-  man  arose  and 
t<»ld  the  story  of  his  wanderings. 
Hungry  and  iienniless  'he  was  strolling' 
throui4i«  the.  street.-;  when  he  iheard 
the  sound  of  .singing.  I  was  ready  to 
peri.vh,  ho  said,  hut  that  hymn  by  tlu'^ 
grace  of  Gi»d  siivtd  mo. 

Fancy  ih<^  .sctne  when  the  auth«>i 
ftUil    the   .si>eaktr   stood   face    to   fact-. 

MJKs,  Crosby  will  be  here  a  week  and 
speaks  n(  Rus.sell  'hall  Sunday  after- 
noon at  n.SO  o'clock;  Xorih  Andovcr 
Tuesday  civenincj:  Lawrence  sti-eet 
Cv^ngregational  church  "^Friday  even- 
ing; Second  Baptist  ohurch  next  Sun- 
dnv    ovonin.i?. 
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SaLturda.y,  January  20,  1906 

A  Wonderful  TraLnsformatioiv 

The  editor  of  the  Associatifni  Re- 
view, ill  speaking  of  the  Seventeenth 
Convention  ■  of  tlie  American  In- 
structors, says:  ''The  work  with  lit- 
tle Leslie  Oren,  the  deaf-blind  boy 
from  the  Ohio  Sclxml,  before  the 
Convention  was  an  inspiration  to 
every  teacher  present,  and  its  les- 
sons of  love  and  patience,  and  of 
tactful  guidance  and  skilful  instruc- 
tion will  not  soon  lose  their  force. 
This  boy  should  be  brought  to  every 
meeting  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  school  course, 
that  the  profession  may  be  privi- 
leged to  follow  his  career  closely  and 
studi<ui8ly  with  all  the  advantage  of  | 
periodical  and  frequent  contact! 
with  it."  ' 

We  saw  him  at  the  BufTalo  con- 
vention in  1901  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  restless,  headstrong,  trouble- 
some youngster  it  was  Leslie.  Al- 
most perpetually  on  the  move,  sel- 
dom quiet  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  requiring  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  his  teacher,  he  was  apparent- 
ly about  as  wild  «nd  uncontrollable 
a  bit  of  human  flesh  as  we  had  ever 
witnessed.  It  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  got  his  attention  long 
enough  to  teach  him  anything  and 
how  one  person  could  follow  that 
burrowing  little  rat  around  and  keep 
him  out  of  mischief  any  length  of 
time  without  nervous  prostration 
was  a  mystery  to  us.  We  saw  him 
again  at  the  Morganton  convention 
last  summer,  and  what  a  change! 
He  was  different  in  conduct,   in    his 


every  act  aiui  even  in  liis  looks.  We 
were  l)U8y  with  the  duties  of  treasur- 
er of  the  convention  at  the  time 
Leslie  was  on  the  program  and  are 
8(jrry  tliat  we  did  not  i)ave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Miss  Lyon's  work  with 
liim,  but  wiiat  we  did  see  of  him  con- 
vinced us  that  liis  teaclier  deserves  a 
place  alongside  of  Helen  Keller's 
teacher. — Lone  Star. 


L.'ajwTewee.Tn-a^'b^a-CLK^v.betts.  EIa^cC\^ 


MISS  GROSUY  WILL   ^''*' 
SPEAK  SEVERAL  TIMES 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  arrived  here  yesterday,  ac- 
companied by  her  sister.  Tomorrow 
afternoon,  she  will  address  the  boys' 
meeting  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  after- 
wards the  men's  meeting.  Monday  ev- 
ening she  will  meet  the  members  of 
the  Fanny  Crosby  circle  at  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  church.  Tuesday,  she  will 
speak  at  North  Andover.  She  will 
speak  at  the  Lawrence  street  Congre- 
gational church  F'riday  night,  and 
next  Sunday  at  the  Second  Baptist 
^hurch. 


Blind  Writer  Gave  History  of 
Hymns—Vocal  Selections 
Rendered  by  Mrs.  Thomas 


Before  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
that  has  ever  filled  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  gymnasium  on 
Appletun  street  yesterday  afternoon 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn-writer, 
who  arrived  in  this  city  Friday  after- 
noon delivered  one  of  the  most  inter- 
est irvg  lectures  heard  for  some  time. 
Her  talk  was  based  on  'her  own  life: 
and  the  history  of  several  of  her 
hymns  and  she  proved  to  be  a  very 
remarkable    and    enthusiastic    speaker.- 

Secretary  Thomas  presided  during 
the  services  and  Mrs.  Thomas  render- 
ed several  pleading  selections.  Rev. 
William  Warren  offered  prayer  while 
Rev.  C.  C.  Earle  led  the  scripture 
readings.  Miss  Crosby  Avill  speak  at 
the  Second  Baptist  church  next  Sun- 
day  evening. 
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liiANYlARD  STORY  BY 
FANNY  CROSBY,  SUNDAY 


Russell  Hall  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Crowded 
by  People  of  All  Denominatioris==- 
Meeting  in  Charge  of  Sec.  Thomas. 


i  The  hall  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
[on  Appleton  street  was  crowded  to  the 
doors  Sunday  afternoon  by  those  who 
gathered  to  see  Fannie  Crosby,  the 
.famous  blind  hymn  writer,  and  to  hear 
the  story  of  her  life  from  her  own  lips, 
the  room  was  not  nearly  large  enough 
to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to 
attend  and  many  were  turned  away. 

Secretary  George  B.  Thomas  of  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.  presided.  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Earle  of  the  Second  Baptist  church 
read  selections  from  the  scriptures 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Warren  of  tTie  Haverhill  street 
M.  E.  church.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Thomas 
sang  a  selection. 

Miss  Crostby  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  told  the  history  of  her  life  and 
of  the  work  to  which  she  had  so  long 
been  devoted.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Mercy  Crosby  and  was 
born  at  South  East.  Putnam  county, 
N.  Y.,  March  24,  1820.  W^hen  she  was 
but  six  weeks  old  she  lost  her  eye- 
sight, so  that  she  has  been  blind  near- 

Iv  yx^y  onfiro  lifa,^  TTnm«a  wq*  in  a.  lit- 
tle valley  and  the  rippling  waters  of 
the  Croton  river  were  pleasing  music 
to  her  ears  during  her  childhood  days. 
When  she  Avas  old  enough  to  realize 
that  other  children  were  attending 
school  and  gaining  knowledge,  she,  in 
spite  of  her  physical  misfortune,  had 
a,  desire  to  accompany  them,  in  order 


'  that  she  also  might  improve  her  mind. 

She  was  sent  to  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Blind  and  later  became  a  teach^ 

■  er  in  the  same  school,  remaining  there 

some  11  or  12  years. 

She  early  showed  a  talent  for  poet-' 
ry  and   vprse   writinef,   and   baving  be-' 
come  a  Christian   she   turned   her  tal- 
ents   to    the    writing    of    hymns.      She 
;  was  very  fond  of  her  grandmother  and 
one    of    her    earliest    efforts,    "Grand- 
I  mother's    Rocking    Chair,"    was    dedi- 
j  cated  to  her. 

She    has    been    associated    at    times 

I  during  her  life  with  William  F.  Brad- 

i  bury,  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  other  famous 

I  gospel     hymn     singers    and     composed 

many  of  the  hymns  sung  by  them,  and 

j  for   40   years    she   was  connected    with 

i  the   music   publishing  houses  of  Bige-i 

,  low  &  Main  and  Doane  &  Co,  j 

I      Thei-e    was     congregational      singing' 

:  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  E.  HealdJ 

all   of  the   selections   being   written   by" 

Miss   Crosby.      During   the   singing  she'' 

I  recognized  among  the  congregation  thai 

I  voices  of  children  and  expressed  great 

1  pleasure  thereat. 

i      This  pvpnine  Miss   Crnsbv   will    meet 

I  the  members  of  the  Fanny  Crosby  cir-j 

1  cle    at    St.    Paul's    Methodist      churchJ 

Tuesday  she  will   speak  at  North   An-* 

dover.     She  will  speak  at  the  Lawrence^ 

street    Congregational    church      Friday , 

night,  and  next  Sunday  at  the  Second  i 

;  Baptist  church.  I 


NORTjUNDOVER      ^ 

FANNY  J.  CROSBY  SPEAKS. 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  celebrated 
pimd  hymn  writer,  paid  a  visit  in 
town  last  ni&ht  when  she  told  the  story 
>f  her  hymns  to  a  large  audience  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Congregational 
:hurch.  Miss  Crosby  is  an  extremely 
interesting  person  and  those  who  heard 
hei  were  delighted  with "  their  good 
fortune. 

Miss  Crosby  will  be  86  years  of  age 
m  Mavfh  24th.     She  is  still  acf       and 
:  spite  of  blindness  she  Is  able  to  a"' 
jnd  to  her  own  correspondence,  wrl 
ig  a  firm  and  legible  lian<i.     She  h 
n   excellent  voice  and,  speaks   with 
lear  tone,   which  reaches   everj-one 
er  auditors. 

In  reading  a  biographical  sketch  o: 
earns  that  Frances  Jane  Crosby,  t. 
laughter  of  John  and  Mercy  Crosc 
vas  born  in  South  East,  Putnam  cou: 
y.  New  York,  March  24,  1824.  Wh« 
)nly  six  weeks  old  she  suffered  an  a 
fection  of  ihe  eyes  and  all  medic 
treatment  failing  she  lost  the  sense  • 
sight  entirely.  A  calamity  whic 
would  be  regarded  by  others  as  beyon 
all  compensation  she  looks  upon  as  Of. 
of  the  commonplaces  of  her  norrni 
condition.  Her  childhood  was  a  perio 
of  unalloyed  delight.  She  discovere 
in  tim.e  that  there  was  a  sight-wori' 
in  which  she  had  no  part,  but  no  know 
ledge  of'  ihat  deprivation  could  affeo 
the  elasticity  of  her  spirits. 

When  she  was  about  nine  years  ok 
she  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Ridge, 
field,  Conn.,  where  the  family  remainec 
four  years.  At  the  age  of  15  years  she 
entered  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  blind  ot  remain  as  a  pupil  12  years. 
In  1847  she  became  a  teacher  in  which 
position  she  remained  until  1858.  The 
Bible  became  a  never-failing  treasury 
to  this  blind  girl  passing  uo  into  wo- 
manhood. So  tenacious  is  her  memory 
that  In  her  early  years  sli-e  committed 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  also  the  four  Gospels.  Her 
hymns  abound  with  phrases  of  Scrip- 
ture and  her  mind  is  stored  with  much 
that  she  has  learned  from  other  au- 
thers .  - 


Mis3  Crosby  was  married  to  Alexan- 
der. Van  Alstyne,  March  5.  1858,  a  pupil 
In  the  Institution  and  a  good  musician. 
Though  acme  ascribe  her  as  Mrs. 
Francos  Jane  Crosby  Van  Alstyne,  she 
Is  best  known  to  the  public  at  large  as 
Fanny  Crosby.  Three  volumes  of  her 
poems  have  been  published,  the  first  in 
1844.  It  is  as  a  writer  of  hymns  that 
she  is  best  known.  It  was  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1864,  that  she  wrote  the  first  of 
a  series  that  have  run  up  into  the 
thousands  and  the  best  known  of 
which  are  sung  wherever  the  English 
language  Is  spoken  and  many  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  foreign 
tongues.  This  first  hymn  was  written 
for  W.  B,  Bradbury  for  use  in  a 
book  edited  by  him.  Many  others  fol- 
lowed. Since  1868  Miss  Crosby  has 
written  for  Bigelow  and  Main  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Bradbury  upon  his  death 
in  that  year.  She  has  also  written  for 
numerous  other  musical  men.  In  1876 
she  met  Ira  D.  Sankey.  for  vvhom  she 
has  written  some  of  her  most  effective 
songs.  Some  of  her  best  known  hymns 
are  entitled  "AH  the  Way  My  Saviour 
Leads  Me."  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Je- 
sus," her  favorite,  and  "Rescue  the 
Perishing.' 

Following  the  address  light  re- 
freshments were  served.  After  which 
the  honored  guest  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  £^  hearty  hand  shake  with  her  au- 
ditors. Those  who  met  her  last  night 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  privil- 
ege   trrarAo'ri     ^^^yB„|.,..rm    - - 


MISS  FANNY  CROSBY>f;  j 

\The    Noted      Blind      Hymn     Writer     to 

Speak  Tonight  at  Lawrence  Street 

Congregational    Church. 

Tonight  at  the  Lavrrence  Street  Con- 
gregational church  the  public  of  Lrav- 
rence  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  listening:  to  an  interesting  talk  bs 
Miss  Fanny  Crosby  the  noted  blind 
hymn  writer.  Miss  Crosby  is  a  fluent 
speaker  and  as  a  composer  of  some  of 
our  most  beautiful  hymns  ought  to  fur- 
nish her  audience  with  an  excellent  en- 
tertainment. Last  evening  she  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  a 
Haverhill  audience  and  Lawrence  will 
undoubtedly  give  her  an  equally  cor- 
dial reception.  The  talk  will  begin 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock. 


^n\B-"rCLVv    V^l^    \^0G 


MISS  GROBSY  GIVES  ^' 
SECOND  LECTORE  HERE 

Big  Attendance  at  the  Evening  Ser- 
vices at  the  Second  Baptist 
Church 

There  was  a  big  attendance  at  the 
lecture  given  by  Miss  Fanny  Crosby 
;it  the  Second  Baptist  church  last  even- 
ing, many  being  unable  to  gain  admis- 
s?on. 

The  sermon  opened  with  one  of  Miss 
Crosby's  liymns  "O  Saviour  Keep  Mf 
Near  the  Cross,"  sung  by  the  entire 
choir.  The  quartet,  consisting  ot 
Thomas  Hay,  Grace  Nesbit.  Geo.  Rid- 
ings, Ernest  B.  Heald  sang  "Though 
Your  Sins  be  of  Scarlet." 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  C,  Earle, 
introduced  Miss  Crosby. and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  hymns  and  the  good 
deeds  which  she  had  accomplished. 
Miss  Crosby's  story  consisted  of  a  his- 
tory of  her  hymns,  which  are  so  closely 
interwoven  with  her  life  as  to  m.ake 
them  identical.  Miss  Crosby  related 
some  interesting  episodes,  among  them 
a  few  pathetic  little  stories  connected 
with  her  childhood.  Her  grandmother, 
whom  she  lived  with  during  her  early 
years,  and  to  whom  she  was  very 
much  attached,  was  the  person  from 
Avl:om  she  drew  sympathy  and  sound 
advice  which  have  stood  by  Miss  Cros- 
by throughout  her  career. 

She  told  of  innumerable  times  when 
a  few  words  had  touched  the  hearts  of 
beys  about  to  wander  from  the  narrow 
path.  One  case  in  particular  wl^ere  the 
boy  afterwards,  when  a  man,  came  to 
her  and  told  her  how  those  few  words 
had'turned^him  when  he  as  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  below  wWch  all 


Ip  wickedness  and  crime.  Miss  Crosby's 
voice  and  delivery  are  wonderftil  in  -'i 
woman  of  her  years,  and  she  held  the 
interest  of  the  congregation  througl;- 
out  her  talk.  After  the  service  Miss 
Crosby  prayed  for  the  congregation, 
and  the  service  ended  with  the  choir 
singing  "RescXie  the  Efirlshing."  1 
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FANNY  CROSBY' 
IS  86  TODAY 

,  \ 

At  the  age  of  86  Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby, 
known  the  English  speaking  world  over 
as  the  writer  of  over  6000  hymns,  finds 
herself  hale  and  hearty  and  today  will 
observe  the  anniversary  of  her  birthday 
receiving  her  friends. 

When  a  little  child  Mies  Crosby  suffered 
an  affliction  of  the  optic  nerves  and  be- 
came totally  blind. 

So  acute  is  her  memory  still  that  she 
can  repeat  nearly  all  of  her  writings. 

Her  favorite  hymn  is  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus,"  the  first  stanza  of  which  is: 
Safe  In  the  arms  of  Jeens, 

Safe  oa  His  gentle  breaat; 
There  by  His  lore  o'ershaded. 
Sweetly  mj  soul  shall  rest. 
Hark !    'tis    the   roice    of   angeli, 

Borne  In  a  song  to  me, 
OTer  the  fields  of  slory, 
Orer  the  Jasper  sea. 


CELEeRATE 


Blind   Hymn  Writer 

Will  Be  86  On 

Saturday^ 

CHURCHES  WILL  PROBABLY 

ARRANGE    SPECIAL 

SERVICES. 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  Who  Has  Writ- 
ten FuUy  6,000  Hymns,  WiU 
Observe  Her  Natal  Day  in  This 
City— Will  Probably  be  the 
Guest  of  Her  Publishers  at 
Banquet  in  New  York. 

Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  who  has  made  her  home  in  this 
city  for  some  years,  will  celebrate  her 
86th  birthday  next  Saturday. 


Miss  Crosby  resides  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ryder,  at  756  State  street.  In 
spite  of  her  advanced  years,  Miss  Cros- 
by is  at  present  touring  New  York 
state,  delivering  addresses  and  she  will 
not  return  to  her  home  until  the  latter 
part  of  next  week.  She  spoke  recently 
in  Lawrencevllle,  Mass.,  she  will  speak 
at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  tomorrow,  and  on 
Monday  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

Last  year  "Fanny  Crosby  Day"  was 
observed  generally  throughout  the 
country  In  the  Methodist  churches  and 
her  birthday  was  celebrated  with  elab- 
orate services  in  the  local  churches  at 
which  addresses  were  made  and  a 
number  of  her  favorite  hymns  .  were 
sung.  Her  86th  birthday  will  probably 
be  observed  with  special  services  in 
this  city.  Every  year  her  publishers, 
the  Bigelow  &  Main  company  of  New 
York,  give  a  banquet  in  her  honor  on 
her  birthday  and  this  ceremony  will  be 
observed  as  usual  this  year. 

Miss  Crosby,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  since  she  was  six  years  of  age, 
is  a  very  remarkable  and  lovable  wom- 
an. She  is  really  Mrs.  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne,  but  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  was  a  blind  musician, 
she  resumed  her  maiden  name. 

For  forty-five  years  Miss  Crosby  has 
devoted  her  life  to  hymn  writing  and 
to  speaking  at  churches,  and  she  has 
written  over  6,000  hymns  which  are 
sung  at  the  present  day  in  the  church- 
es throughout  this  country  and  in  mis- 
sions throughout  the  world. 

Among  her  best  known  hymns  are: 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Ruscue 
the  Perishing,"  "Blessed  Assurance" 
and  "Some  Day  the  Silver  Cord  Will 
Break." 

She  was  born  in  1820,  the  same  year 
as  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Benjamin  West  and 
George  F.  Root.  Despite  her  age,  Miss 
Crosby's  health  continues  good  and  it 
is  seldom  indeed  that  she  allows  her- 
self a  vacation. 


P Hill  llIER 


ANNY  CROSBY  WILL  BE  86  ON 
I  SATURDAY. 

Tas  Written  Fullly  6,000  Hymns,  Will 
Observe  Her  Natal  Day  in  Bridge- 
port—Will Probably  be  the  Guest  of 
Her  Publishers  at  Banquet  in  New 
York. 


Bridgeport,  March  17.— Fanny  X 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer,  who 
has  made  her  home  In  this  city  for 
some  years,  will  celebrate  her  86th 
birthday  next  Saturday. 

Miss  Crosby  resides  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ryder,  at  756  State  street.  In 
spite  of  her  advanced  years,  Miss  Cros- 
.by  is  at  present  touring  New  York, 
state,  delivering  addresses  and  she  will 
not  return  to  her  home  until  the  latter 
part  of  next  week.  She  spoke  recently 
In  Lawrence ville,  Mass.,  she  will  speak 
at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  tomorrow,  and  on 
Monday  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

Last  year  "Fanny  Crosby  Day"  was 
observed  generally  througout  the  coun- 
try In  the  Methodist  churches  and  her 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  elaborate 
services  in  the  local  churches  at  which 
addresses  were  made  and  a  number  of 


her  favorite  liymns  were  sung.  Her 
86th  birthday  will  probably  be  ob- 
served with  special  services  in  this 
city.  Every  year  her  publishers,  the 
Bigrelow  &  Main  company  of  New  York, 
give  a  banquet  in  her  honor  on  h^;r 
birthday  and  this  ceiemony  will  be  ob- 
served as  usual  this  year. 

Miss  Crosby,  who  has  been  tota'.'y 
blind  since  she  was  six  years  of  age  is 
a  veiy  remarkable  and  lovable  woman. 
'She  is  really  Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Al- 
styne,  but  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  blind  musician,  she 
resumed  her  maiden  name. 

For  forty-five  years  Miss  Crosby  has 
devoted  her  life  to  hymn  writing  and  to 
speaking  at  churches,  and  she  has 
written  over  6,000  hymns  which  are 
sung  at  the  present  day  in  the  churches 
throughout  this  .country  and  in  mls- 
sion|g^i*8ughout  the  w^orld. 
*^fmong  her  best  known  hymns  ar<^ : 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue 
the  Perishing,"  "Blessed  Assurance" 
and  "Some  Day  the  Silver  Cord  Will 
Break." 

She  was  born  in  1820,  the  same  year 
as  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Gen,  W. 
T.  Sherman,  Benjamin  West  and 
George  F.  Root.  Despite  her  age.  Miss 
Crosby's  health  continues  good,  and  it 
is  seldoij^  indeed  that  she  allows  her- 
self a  vad?i>4iQii. 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  who  has  made  he;:^.hai»e  in 
Bridgeport  some  years,  will  celebrate 
her  86th  birthday  Saturday.  Last 
year  "Fanny  Crosby  Day"  was  ob- 
served generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the   Methodist  churches. 


FAiY  CROSBY'S 
86THJIRTHDAY 

''Blind     Hymn   Writer''   to 
Celebrate  Next  Saturday^ 


Bridgeport  Is  Still  Her  Home  aiid  She 
Will  Again  See  Her  Friends  There 
March  24 — Her  Remarkable  Career 
and  Hei'  Many  Songs. 


Bridgepoi't,  March  19. — Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  the  blindlrymii  writer,  who  has 
made  her  home  in  this  city  for  some 
years,  will  celebrate  her  86th  birthday 
next  Saturday. 

Miss  Crosby  resides  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ryder,  at  756  State  street.  In 
spite  of  her  advanced  years,  Miss 
Crosby  is  at  present  touring-  New  York 
I  state,  delivering  addresses  and  she  will 
'  not  return  to  her  home  until  the  latter 
part  of  next  week.  She  spoke  recently 
in  Lawrenceville,  Mass..  she  will  speak 
at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  tomorrow,  and  on 
iMonday  at  Mechanicsville,   N.   Y. 

Last  year  "Fanny  Crosby  Day"  was 
observed  generally  thi'oughout  the 
country  in  the  Methodist  churches  and 
her  birthday  was  celebrated  with  elab- 
orate services  in  the  local  churches  at 
which  addresses  were  made  and  a  num- 
ber of  her  favorite  hymns  were  sung. 
Her  86th  birthday  will  probably  be 
observed  with  special  services  in  this 
city.  Every  year  her  publishers,  the 
Bigelow  &  Main  company  of  New  York, 
give  a  banquet  in  lier  honor  on  her 
birthday  and  this  ceremony  will  be  ob- 
served as  usual  this  year. 

Miss  Crosby,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  since  she  was  six  years  of  age, 


is  a  very  remarkable  and  lovajble  wo- 
man. She  is  really  Mrs.  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne.  but  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  blind  musician,  she 
resumed  her  maiden  name. 

iFor  45  years  Miss  Crosby  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  hymn  writing  and 
to  speaking  "at  churches,  and  she  has 
written  over  6,000  hymns  -which  are 
sung  at  the  present  day  in  the  church- 
es throughout  this  country  and  in  mis- 
sions  throughout   the  world. 

Among  her  best  known  hymns  are: 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Rescue 
■the  Perishing,"  "Blessed  Assurance" 
and  "Some  Day  the  Silver  Cord  Will 
Break." 

She  was  born  in  1820,  the  same  year 
as  the  late  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Gen- 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Benjamin  West  and 
George  P.  Root.  Despite  her  age,  Miss 
Crosby's  health  continues  good  and  it 
is^aPf^t^^jp  inrle§;^_that  glie  allows  her- 
self a  vacation.  p*!*^*-.. — 
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Wv^n\   t>,  ^aofe. 


Fanny  Crosby,  Noted  Poet  and  Song 
Writer,  Will  Speak  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sun- 
day  and  to   the   Public  Monday. 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  famous  blind 
hymn  writer,  who  was  eighty-six  years 
old  March  24,  is  coming-  to  Somerville 
to-day  to  speak  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men's 
meeting  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock, 
and  to  an  audience  of  the  general  public 
on  Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock,  in  Henry 
M.  Moore  hall.  Miss  Crosby  has  written 
over  4,000  hymns,  many  of  them  being 
among  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
throughout  Christendom.  Though  known 
as  Fanny  Crosby  throughout  her  literary 
and  religious  work,  that  was  her  maiden 
name,  and  her  true  name  is  Mrs.  Van 
Alstyne. 

When  she  was  six  years  old  her  eye- 
sight was  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  hot  poultices  to  her  eyes  during  an 
illness.  When  she  was  fifteen  years  old 
she  entered  the  institution  for  the  blind 
in  New  York  city,  where  she  was  edu- 
cated. In  1847  she  became  a  teacher  in 
this  school,  and  continued  her  work 
there  for  eleven  years,  teaching  English 
grammar,  rhetoric^  Greek,  Roman,  and 
American  history.  While  she  was  teach- 
ing she  wrote  the  words  to  many  songs 
for  George  F.  Root;  among  them, 
"Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  "There's 
music  in  the  air,"  and  "Hazel  Dell." 

In  1844  she  published  her  first  volume 
of  poems,  which  was  followed  by  two 
others.  For  many  years  she  has  sup- 
ported herself  by  writing  gospel  hymns, 
which  have  brought  her  fame  and 
friends  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Many  of  her  best  known  hymns  have 
been  written  for  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Phillips, 
George     C.     Stebens,     and       William     H. 


Doane.  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  is 
her  favorite  hymn;  it  was  written  in  fif- 
teen minutes  while  the  composer  of  the 
music,  William  H.  Doane,  was  waiting 
to  take  a  train.  Others  of  her  hymns 
that  are  universally  known  and  sung 
are:  "Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Saviour," 
"Rescue  the  perishing,"  "Jesus,  keep  me 
near  the  cross,"  "Saved  by  Grace,"  and 
many  others  equally  familiar. 

Miss  Crosby  will  tell  the  origin  of 
many  of  her  hymns,  and  give  instances 
of  their  use  in  evangelistic  and  other 
forms  of  religious  work.  She  will  also 
tell  something  of  her  lifework.  In  spite 
of  her  eighty-six  years,  her  voice  is 
clear  and  strong,  and  her  general  health 
good.  She  has  a  wonderfully  cheery 
disposition  that  makes  her  loved  wher- 
ever she  is  known. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  9,   1906 
Has    IVritten    Thousands    of    Hymns 

At  a  men's  meeting  on  Sunday  of  the 
Somerville  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs.  Fanny  Crosby  VanAlsyne, 
the  blind  hymn  writer,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Misjs  Fanny  Crosby,  and  who 
is  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  told  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  many  of  her 
hymns.  Her  voice  is  still  'clear  and 
strong.  She  has  written  more  than  4000 
hymns  the  best  known  of  which  is  per- ' 
haps  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  This 
was  written  in  fifteen  minutes,  while 
the  composer  of  the  music,  William  H. 
Doane,  was  waiting  to  take  a  train. 
Mrs.  VanAlsyne  lost  her  sight  when  six 
years  old. 
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|A  WOMAN'S  NOBLE  LIFE. 

jFanny  Crosby,  the  Blind  Hymn 
Writer,  in  our  City-Visiting  Nurse 
Association— Club  Luncheons. 

♦  -  -  -    , 

a»REPARED     FOR    THE     SOMERVILLE      JOURNAL     BY      BARBARA     GALPIN. 

"Begin  the  morning's  task  with  a  song 
of  praise  and  a  smile  of  sunshine;  culti- 
vate a  sweet  and  gentle  spirit,  especially  in 
your  own  homes;  live  not  for  yourselves, 
but  for  others,  and  have  a  word  of  cheer 
for  the  lonely  hearts  that  may  cross  your 
j)athway."  Such  was  the  message  of 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer, 
JTiven  this  week  to  the  women  of  Somer- 
ville  and  spoken  to  them  through  the 
Woman's  page  of  the  Journal.  "These 
rules,"  she  continued,  "I  have  tried  to 
make  the  keynote  of  my  life  an<J  believe 
they  have  prolonged  my  days.  I  have  en- 
deavored lo  cultivate  a  cheerful  spirit  and 
to  live  for  others.  I  enjoy  life  exceed- 
ingly." 

A  cheery  laugh,  which  seemed  to  be 
bubbling  over  with  good  nature  and  l:>ve 
"for  the  world's  people,  accompanied  the 
words.  This  laugh,  together  with  the  cor- 
dial handshake  with  which  Miss  Crosby 
greets  her  visitors,  is  one  of  the  delightful 
impressions  one  receives  of  her.  While 
in  Somerville  Miss  Crosby  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hines,  of  9  Preston 
road.  She  was  accompanied  from  her 
home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Ryder. 

Miss  Crosby  has  a  most  expressive  face, 
and  although  her  sightless  eyes,  screened 
by  dark  glasses,  cannot  portray  her  kind- 
ness of  heart,  yet  her  smile  lights  up  her 
face,  and  makes  it  the  index  of  her  beau- 
tiful message  to  the  women  or  Somerville. 
Words  of  joy,  comfort,  and  peace,  such  as 


her  hymns  express,   seem  to   be  written  in 
the  lines  of  her  face. 

RefeiTing  to  the  remarkable  preserva- 
tion of  her  health  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  Miss  Crosoy  spoke  as 
follows:  "People  hasten  their  dissolution 
by  worry.  I  owe  much  to  a  naturally  cheer- 
ful and  contented  disposition.  I  have  also 
taken  good  caro  of  my  health.  In  matters 
of  diet,  to-day  I  am  more  careful  than  ten 
years  ago.  Foods  that  I  find  disagree 
•with  me  now,  I  leave  alone.  Much  of  my 
writing  is  done  at  night,  and  I  frequently 
€it  up  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  evenings. 
Sometimes  when  engaged  in  writing  my 
poems,  I  am  wakeful  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  so  that  my  rising  hour  is  generally 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  mornings." 

Miss  Crosby  wrote  her  first  verse  when 
■eight  years  of  age.  Ine  lines  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  am  I! 
Although   [   cAnnot  see, 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  will  be; 

How  many   blessings   I   enjoy, 
;  That  other  people  don't, 

To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind 
I   cannot  and  I  won't." 

Her  blindness,  which  was  the  subject  of 
Iher  first  verse,  she  attributes  to  improper 
medical  treatment  when  she  was  an  in- 
fant six  weeks  '^  age.  She  is  of  the 
■opinion  that  her  loss  of  vision  has  been  a 
blessing  to  her,  and  in  this  thought  .she 
rejoices. 

Miss  Crosby,  or  Frances  Jane  Crosby, 
was  born  in  Putnam  county,  New  York,  in 
1S20.  The  family  afterwards  removed  to 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
€he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  For  twelve  years  she  was  a 
pupil  at  the  institute  and  afterwards  be- 
came p  teacher  of  English  and  history. 
Her  genius  for  poetry  was  recognized  by 
the  faculty  of  the  institute  and  she  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  contribute 
verses  for  special  occasions.  Later  when 
Professor  George  F.  Root  gave  music  in- 
•struction  to  the  pupils,  he  discovered  her 
ability  and  sought  her  aid  for  musical 
compositions  and  songs.  "Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower,"  the  words  of  which  she 
wrote,  was  one  of  many  popular  songs 
written  at  this  time.  Many  of  her  hymns 
or  songs  were  pubiishgj3L.ariftwywwm»fy  or 
under  nom  de  plumes.  On  March  5, 
1858,  she  was  married  to  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne,  a  pupil  at  the  blind  institution 
and  a  good  musician.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne  that  she  is  best 
known  to  the  public.  'I  retained  the  name 
Fanny  Crosby  at  the  wish  of  my  hus- 
band," she  remarked  this  week.  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  died  several  years  ago. 

Miss     Crosby  has  been  deeply  interested 
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in  mission  and  settlement  work  in  'New 
York  for  many  years.  She  is  also  proud 
of  the  fact  that  she  is  an  "honorary  mem- 
ber" of  the  Raihoad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
speaks  of  her  "7,000  boys."  She  has  been 
frequently  called  upon  to  address  Y.  M.  C. 
A's  throughout  New  England  and  New 
Y'ork  state.  On  her  eighty-sixth  birthday 
in  March  she  visited  the  Bowery  mission 
in  New  Y'ork  where  the  sweet-voiced,  lov 
able  woman  was  surrounded  by  a  throng 
of  those  who  came  to  her  for  help  and  en- 
coinagement. 

"1  have  written  in  all  6,000  hymns  and 
songs,"  said  Miss  Crosby.  For  forty-two 
years  I  have  been  employed  by  Bigelow 
and  Main,  of  New  York.  Very  frequently 
the  verses  are  suggested  to  me  by  the 
melody  itself.  That  is  the  way  I  wrote 
the  hymn,  'I  am  Thine,  O  Lord.'  The- 
melody  was  played  to  me  and  it  seemed  to 
say  the  words,  'I  am  Thine,  O  Lord  '  The; 
words  came  straight  to  me.  Music  andj 
poetry,"  she  continued,  "clasp  hands  and' 
I  just  live  in  my  music.  When  young  I, 
used  to  sing  myself  as   high  as  C  sharp."' 

One  of  her  best  known  hymns  is  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  composed  in  fifteen 
minutes,  while  the  composer  of  the  music, 
William  H.  Doane,  was  waiting  to  take  a 
train.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  famous 
hymn  here  reproduced  are  a  facsimile  of 
Miss  Crosby's  writing,  and  written  while 
she  was  in  Somerville. 

Monday  morning  Miss  Crosby  visited 
the  English  high  school,  where  she  listened 
to  a  rehearsal  of  the  oratorio,  "The  Sea- 
sons," by  a  portion  of  the  freshman  class 
of  the  school.  "It  was  the  greatest  treat 
to  me,"'  said  the  hymn-writer,  as  she  re- 
ferred to  her  morning's  pleasure.  "It  was 
a  wonderful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  although  the  walk  to  the  schoolj 
was  the  longest  I  have  taken  for  some 
time,  I  feel  repaid  for  the  treat.  I  was  de- 
lighted also  tO'  meet  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
your  Somerville  poet  and  librarian,  who 
was  present." 

Miss  Crosby  is  particularly  fond  of  chil- 
dren and  during  her  stay  in  Somerville 
several  little  people  learned  to  call  her 
"auntie,"  and  a  desire  to  be  in  her  pres- 
ence continually. 

As  she  gave  her  message  to  the 
women  of  Somerville,  in  her  enthusiastic| 
manner  she  burst  forth:  "Oh,  if  we  only 
knew  the  people  about  us  who  are  hun- 
gering for  a  kind  word,  which  it  would 
take  us  but  a  moment  to  speak,  how 
ready  we  should  be  to  say  the  word." 

Though  not  able  to  see  the  sights  about 
her,  she  referred  to  her  visit  as  a  delight, 
and  Somerville  as  "a  beautiful  place.  I 
love  the  people,"  she  said,  as  her  guest 
bade  her   "good  afternoon." 

Miss  Crosby  returned  to  her  home  in 
Bridgeport,   Conn.,   on  Tuesday. 
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'■    Fanny  Crosby,  who  has  written  so  many 
of  the  most  popular  gospel  hymns,  as  is 
well   known,    has   been   blind,  all   her   life, 
having    lost    her    sighf^WRen'^six    weeks 
old.     In  a  large  degree  she  possesses  the 
sunshiny    disposition    that    seems    the    es- 
pecial gift  of  the  blind.     She  was  one  of 
'  the    merriest    children      imaginable,      and 
,when  eight   years   old  wrote  some  verses 
.with  this  very   sprightly  ending: 
|.   "To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind, 
;.  ,        I  cannot  and  I  won't." 

Her   maiden    name,    Fanny   Crosby   has 
'  always    clung   to    her,   although    she    was 
;.  married    to  ^Alexander     Van     Alstyne     in 
1878.     Several  of  her  hymns  published  un- 
:  der    her    name,    Mrs.    Van    Aldstj^ne,    are 
'•  recognized    by    but    few    as    being    Fanny 
;  Crosby's.     She  was  educated  at  the  New 
York  Institution    for  the    Blind,   and   was 
'  afterward  one  of  the  teachers.    Prof.  Wil- 
•  liam    Cleveland,    an    uncle    of    President 
Cleveland,  was  head  of  the  institution  at 
the    time    she    taught    there,    and    Grover 
Cleveland,    then    a    sixteen-year-old    boy, 
was   employed   in   the    office.     She   enjoys 
telling  of  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
helpfulness   to   her.     In   a  volume   of  her 
poems,   "'Bells  At  Evening,"  Robert  Low- 
ry  gives  a  sketch  of  her  life.    The  follow- 
ing remark  taken  from  it,  shows  that  her 
childhood    happy    philosophy   abides    with 
her.     She  says: 

"If  I  had  not  been  dej^rlved  of  my  sight 
I  should  not  have  received  so  good  an  ed- 
ucation,   nor    have    cultivated    so    good    a 
;"  memory,    nor    have    been    able    to    do    so 
much  good." 

Among  her  hymns  that  are  sung  almost 
without  end  at  Christian  Endeavor,  Ep- 
worth  League,  and  social  church  meet- 
:ings,  are  "Only  a  Beam  of  Sunshine," 
"To  the  Work,"  and  "Rescue  the  Per- 
ishing," while  in  evangelistic  work  no 
song  has,  perhaps,  turned  more  wayward 
;  feet  into  the  right  path  than  her  "Jesus 
is   Tenderly   Calling  Thee   Home." 

ELIZABETH    FKBNCH. 
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Fanj^y  Crosby,  the  world  famous 
blind  hymn  writer,  will  speak  at  the 
Springfield  Rescue  Mission  at  3  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon.  Miss  Crosby 
will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
B.  Currier  d_urln&J3.££t^*ti^  '"  H'T^Wip^r 

LECTURE    ON    HYMNS.' 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  well  known  h4jj;^d 
hymn  writer,  will  address  an  audience 
at  the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  this  evening,  and  will  tell  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  came  to  write 
some  of  her  famous  hymns.  Her  ad- 
dress will  begin  promptly  at  7:45 
o'clock. 

The  fact,  that  Fanny  Crosby  is  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city  gives  to  Bridgeporters 
an  opportunity  Avhich  should  be  ap- 
preciated, and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Beach, 
pastor  of  the  Grace  church,  has  done  a 
public  service  in  prevailing  upon  Miss 
Crosby  to  speak.  The  public  is  invited 
to  attend.  The  Grace  Methodist  church 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Fairfield  avenues. 
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**  Miss ' FarlaV^iosby.  the  noted  blind 
hymn  writer,  who  lives  in  Connecticut, 
will  be  present  at  a  meeting-  at  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
tell  the  story  of  her  life.  Miss  Crosby 
is  now  85  years  old.  Miss  Rachel  E. 
Morton,  contralto  soloist,  will  .•^inj?  sev- 
eral of  Miss  Crosby's  favorite  liymns. 
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Tells   Life   Story  at  Y. 

Everett— Miss  Morton  Sings  Two 
of  Her  Hymns. 

EVERETT,  Oct  21-One  of  the  most 
remarkable  meeting-s  ever  held  in  this 
city  took  place  this  afternoon  when 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  was  filled  with  300 
men  who  attended  to  hear  the  life  story 
of  Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  aged 
blind  hymn  writer. 

H.  O.  Maxwell,  general  secretary, 
opened  the  meeting-,  and  F.  W  Merri- 
den  took 'Charge.  Miss  Rachel  E  Mor- 
ton soprano  soloist,  sang  with  much 
feeling  two  of  Miss  Crosby's  favorite 
hymns,  ''Saved  by  Grace"  and  "I  Shall 
Know  Kim  Face  to  Face."  Tomorrow 
evening  Miss  Crosby  will  make  her 
farewell  appearance  in  this  city  at  the 
First  congregational  church. 
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STORY  OF  FANNY  J.   CROSBY 


Members  of  Everett  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hear  of 
Blind  Hymn  Writer 


To  hear  the  life  story  of  Miss  Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  the  aged  blind  hymn  writer, 
told  by  herself,  a  throng  of  men 
attended  a  meeting  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon in  the  hall  of  the  Young 
Men's.  Christian  Association  of  Everett.  H. 
O.  Maxwell,  general  secretary,  opened  the 
meeting,  and  F.  W.  Merrlden  took  charge. 
Miss  Rachel  E.  Morton,  soprano  soloist, 
sang  two  of  Miss  Crosby's  favorite  hymns, 
"Saved  by  Grace"  and  "I  Shall  Know  Him 
Face  to  Face."  This  evening  Miss  Crosby 
will  make  her  farewell  appearance  in  Ever- 
ett at  the  First  Congresjational  Church. 
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FANNY    CRO*!BY  .It    TJIK    V.    M.    C.    A. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  famous  blind  author 
of  thousands  of  hymns,  who '  siJOlie*  'l!WfW?ic 
the  Somerville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  Apri^,  is 
to  speak  again  Sunday  afternoon  |t  4| 
o'clock  to  men  only,  and  on  Monday  fven-i 
ing-  to  women  and  men  at  7.45  o'jplock. 
Both  services  will  be  held  in  Hero-y  M. 
Moore   hall.  /  j 

Miiss  Crosby  was  eighty-six  ye^rs  o'd' 
last  March.  She  has  written  more  than 
five  thousand  hymns,  many  gf  whicn  are 
known  all  over  the  English'-^peaiclng; 
world.  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  is 
said  to  be  her  favorite  hymn.  "Saved  by) 
Grace,"  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross  "! 
"Rescue  the  Perisning,"  and  many  other^' 
equally  well  known  have  come  in  rapid 
succession  from  her  gifted  pen.  | 

Miss  Crosby  has  been  spending  a  weep' 
in  Somerville  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H 
Hines,  9  Preston  road.  Last  Sunday  and 
Monday  she  spoke  in  Everett,  last  night 
in  Newton,  and  to-night  speaks  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  series  of  engagements  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Somerville  Y.  M.  C. 
A. 
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MTSiS  CPJOSBY'S  TSPFlW  B0i6K. 
Mls.s  Fanny  CrO'sby,  the  blind  hyimm 
writer  who-  has  sums'  h^r  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  entire  Cihristian  world, 
has  publlsihed  a  book  called  "Mlemories 
of  Eig-hty  Years."  -In  this  volume  eihe 
recalls  the  incidents,  scenes  and  miem- 
ories  of  her  86  years  'Cif  life.  The  boo'k 
is  on  sale  at  all  local  stores. 
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^WOMEN'S  WORK  IN   THE   WORLD 


THE    FIELD    OF    THEIR    ACTIVITTc 


The         Autobiography         of         "Fann. 
Crosby." 

The    diecrful    dispofsitiou    of    the   totall, 
blind   is  a   wonder   that  the   seeing   woil 
can  never  accustom  itself  to,  for  how  ca) 
they    enjoj'    life    deprived    of    one    of    it 
ohiefest  gifts?  She.  who  has  always  bcei 
spoken    of   as    "Fanny    Crosby,    th6    bJiiM 
hymn  and  song  writer,"  is  one  of  the  hap 
piest   of   women.      Her   modest  muse    ha' 
brought  her  into  acquaintance  with  man; 
uioro   or    less   noted    people,    whose    uotie 
and  encouragement  has   been   a  source  a 
pure   enjoyment;   it   has  helped   her   to   b 
independent  and  self-supporting:  her  hymn, 
have    proved   to    be   lust   the   ones   wishei 
for  at  religious  meetings:  her  songs  hav» 
nearly    always    struck    the    popular   fancy 
She  has  been  the  pleased  recipient  of  praist 
from  such   religious  leaders  as  D wight  L 
Moody;   Mr   Bradbury  asked   her  to  writ* 
hymns   to  fit   his   music;   she  has  contrib- 
uted a  large  number  of  the  hymns  used  by 
Ira    D.    Sankey,    and    the    songs     which 
Gerirge  F.  Root  set  to  music,  among  them 
■'Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  so  popul;iv 
a    little   before    the    civil    war:    she    shook 
the  hand   of   William   Cullen    Bryant   and 
was  the  happy  recipient  of  a   complimeni 
from    him    on    her    hymns.     Better    than 
that,   although   now  8(J   years  old.   she   re- 
members well  the  time  when  Henry  Clay. 
Gen    Wintieid    Scott   and   James    K.    Polk 
visited  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  when  she  was  a  pupil,  and  all  spoke 
kindly  to  her  and  praised  her  verses.     Gro- 
ver    Cleveland    she    knew    when    he    was 
a  boy  of  17,  and  she.  was  35.  and  a  teach- 
er in  the  institution   where  Cleveland  was 
secretary  to  the  superintendent.    Since  then 
she  has  sent  him  poems,  and  treasures  the 
appreciative  acknowledgments  he  returned 
her. 

Miss  Crosby's  time  has  not  by  any  means 
been  confined  to  composition.  She  hasmaue 
lilany  addresses  at  the  Bowery  mission, 
at  Jerry  McAuley's,  the  Cremorno  mis- 
sion, and  before  many  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian associations.  Altogether,  she  has 
pass.ed  a  very  happy  and  useful  life,  dur- 
ing which  she  has  written  nearly  lO.(KX) 
hymns,"  and  very  nuiny  songs.  Her  auro- 
biography.  entitled  ">remories  of  Eighty 
?l*ears,"  published  by  James  H.  Earle  iJt 
Co  of 'Boston,  gives  the  history  of  her  life 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  her  many 
friends   will    find    several    portraits   of    th^ 

rse,  to  rewarifl 


author,  Aid  much  of  ner  veri 
their  perifi^l   of   its   pjiges.     . 


Kvttlavy.cl,'  W-.  \      JJ  v.- 
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\\!C)>1EN'S    WORK 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Field  of  Their  Activities— Fan- 

iiy    Crosby,    the    "^''""'    TTy and 

SOiig  Wniter — ^Albioii,  X.  Y.,  Wo- 
man.  Civil  W*ir  Heroine — (Other 
WJomen  of  Note. 

The  cheerful  disposition  of  the  to- 
Cally  blind  is  a  wonder  that  the 
seeing  world  can  never  accustom  it- 
self to,  for  how  cdn  they  enjoy  life 
deprived  of  one  of  its  ehiefest  gifts.? 
She,  who  has  always  been  spoken 
of  as  "Fanny  Crosby^  the  blind 
hymn  and  song  writer,"  is  one  of 
the  happiest  of  women.  Her  mod- 
est muse  has  brought  her  into  ac- 
quaintance with  many  more  or  less 
noted  people,  whose  notice  and  en- 
couragement has.  been  a  source  of 
pure  enjoyment;  it  has  helped  her 
to  be  independent  and  self-support- 
ing; her  hymns  have  proved  to  be 
Just  the  ones  wished  for  at  religious 
meetings;  her  songs  have  nearly  al- 
ways struck  the  popular  fancy.  She 
has  been  the  pleased  recipient  of 
praise  from  such,  religious'  leaders. 
as  Dwight  L.  Moody;  Mr.  Bradbury 
asked  her  to  write  hymns  to  fit  his 
music;  she  has  contributed  a  large 
number  of  the  hymns  used  by  Ira  D. 
^ankey,  and  the  songs  which  George 
F.  Root  set  to  music,  among  them 
"Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  so 
popular  a  little  before  the  civil  war; 
she  shook  the  hand  of  William  Cul-i 
len  Bryant  and  was  the  happy  re- 
cipient of  a  compliment  from  him 
on  her  hymns.  Better  than  that,  al-j 
though  now  86  years  old,  she  re-| 
members  well  the  time  when  Henryj 
Clay,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  and  James! 
K.    Polk    visited    the    instiiution.  fori 


the  blind  in  New  York  when  she 
^as  a  pupil,  and  all  spoke  kindly  to 
her  and  praised  her  verses.  Grover 
Qley eland  she  knew  when  he  was 
^  boy  of  17,  and  she  was  3&.,  and  a 
iteacher  in  the  institution  where 
[Cleveland  was  secretary  to  the  su- 
iPerintendent.  Since  then  she  has 
sent  him  poems,  and  treasures  the 
j  appreciative  acknowledgements  he 
returned   her. 

j  Miss  Crosby's  time  has  not  by  any 
I  means  been  confined  in  composition, 
'she  has  made  many  addresses  at 
the  Bowery  mission,  at  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley's,  the  Cremorne  mission,  and 
before  many  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian associations.  Altogether,  she 
has  passed  a  very  happy  and  useful 
'life,  during  which  she  has  written 
nearly  10,000  hymns,  and  very  ma- 
ny songs.  Her  autobiography,  en- 
titled "Memories  of  Eighty  Years," 
published  by  James  H.  Earle  & 
Co.  of  Boston,  gives  tlie  history  of 
her  life  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  her  many  friends  will  find  sev- 
eral portraits  of  the  author,  and 
much  of  her  verse,  to  reward  their 
perusal  of  its  pages. 


BlJfiA-Hymn  Writer  87  To-day. 

Faijny  J.  Crosby,  the  famous  blind 
SsviiTn  "wri1,»4^  wfll^  tj^ebrate  her  eighty- 
seventh  birthfl-aVlft  lU-idpeport  to-dn.y.  .She 
ha<?  jiisT  tinishe;!  two  new  hyiiius  which 
will  i>e  SU112-  for  tho  first  liuio  at  a  Metljr' 
disl   coufereuce  in   Bridf^epori:   next  mont" 


f 
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Plindnymn  Writer/  NlovTSy'^^^      6ld,  _ 

Celebrated  Day  Surrounded  by  Friends 


FANNY  CROSKY. 
BUTT>5iJ::P0KT.     Conn..     Marcli     25.  nioro  Ibaii  0.(XH.>  hymns  and  pooiii^.  is  ii! 

^I'-njiny  froscby.   tlio  l.Iin.I   hymn   ^vl■;toI .  (•.'.••C'llons      h-.ijto.     nbysion.Iy     .-ind     mon- 

)^  -i!)-  hoi-  Mfh   lirUi.J:,y  horo  m-  i;.liy.       sh-  \  n-ime  t.jtnllv  Min.j   xvhpu  :i 

.nuilo.l     hy    n-irn.ls    ;nj,l    rel:.-  hahy    -ix    w>  rks   ohl.    after   h.-ivin;:   boon 

ir-<'-.  i:,;:ji;(,nitv  prcpar.-i lions  wpi-o  mndp  nnsiuvosslully     trffiicd     hy    au    iuexper 

.for   the  event.     Mrs.   Crosby,   writer  ui'  ieueed  country  physician  '  ) 


Ho  l^fo  k.t ,   [  MolSS,  )_TVa^yi5CrL[vt 


Fanny    J.    Crosi-.v  .      hymn 

writer,  celebrated  her  eig-hty-seventh 
birthday  at  Bridg-eport,  Conn.,  yester- 
day, at  the  home  of  "SMrs.  William 
Baker,  with  whom  she  and  her  sister,^ 
Mrs,  Caroline  Rider,  live.  Miss  Crosby 
received  many  presents  and  congratula- 
tory letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. She  has  written  within  the  week 
two  humyns,  one  of  which  will  be  sung 
at  the  Methodist  Conference  in  this 
city  April  10.  "I  wish,"  said  Miss  Cros- 
by, "to  express  a  helpful  sentiment  to 
the  public  which  has  been  so  consid- 
erate of  me.  I  want  to  tell  the  public 
if  they  would  keep  young  to  be  cheer- 
ful, keep  v/orking  and  to  love  one  an- 
other. Time  goes  s-ilently  ith  me.  If 
you  were  to  ask  me  how  old  I  am,  and 
I  answered  according  to  my  feelings,  I 
would  say  forty-two  years  old.  I  am 
in  good  health  and  have  not  missed 
a  dinner  in  a  year." 

THE  ORACLE. 


TsiLL    HlV^T,     \  l'v\^S5/     IVeurS 
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Miss  Fanny  Crosby,   the  blind  hymn 
writer,  is  still  bu»ry  on  the  eve  of  her 
87th  birthday,  and  has  just  written  two  . 
hymns,onc  on  the  celebration  of  the  ap-  j 
proaching       Methodist       conference     at  j 
Bridgeport.      She  Is  in  her  usual  excel-  j 
lent    health    and    b-uoy'ant    spirits,    and! 
has   now   considerably   more   than   6,0W 
hymnstohercjy 


MoL-rok.   Xl,    MOT. 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  tolind  hymn  writer, 
celebrated  her  eighty-seventh  (birthday  on 
Sunday  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Miss  Crosby 
received  many  presents  and  congratulatory 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  She 
says  that  the  way  to  keep  young  is  to  be 
cheerful,  keep  working  and  love  mankind. 
She  declares  that  she  does  not  feel  much 
above  forty  and  that  she  has  not  missed 
her  dinner  in  a  year. 


J\w|uort  ,    H.  ^.i_JVW;s^._ 
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writer,  has  recently  celebrated  her 
eighty-seventh  birthday  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Miss  Crosby  received  many 
presents  and  congratulatory  messages 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.'  She  says 
that  the  way  to  keep  young  is  to  be  , 
cheerful,  keep  working  and  love  man- 
kind. She  declares  that  she  does  not 
feel  much  above  40  and  that  she  has 
not  nH^sed  her  dinner  in  a  year. 


jT'^^'ui  12) .  not. 

FAiV  J.  CROSBY  L[iDS 
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BlfndJJgmn  Writer  Appears 
at  N.  Y.  East  Conference. 


ADDRESS     BY     DR.     LOCKE. 


Brooklyn  Pastor  Tells  of  Origin  of 

the  Women's  Missionary 

Movement. 


(SPECIAI^  TO   THE    CITIZEN.) 

\  BRIDGEPORT,  Conn..  April  12.— 
Mi*«s  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  who  is  now  87 
years  old  and  blind,  brightened  the  third 
days'  session  of  the  New  York  East 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  yester- 
day by  her  presence.  She  was  escorted 
to  the  pulpit  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Edward  Locke,  of  the  Hanson  Place 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Brook- 
lyn. After  thanking  the  audience  and 
the  conference  for  so  honoring  her,  Miss 
Crosby  led  in  the  singing  of  her  favor- 
ite hymn,  "Rescue  the  Perishing." 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Womcns  Home  jNlissionary 
Society.  The  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Locke.  Mho, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said: 

"If  civilization  is  a  good  movement, 
and  if  it  is  ti-ue  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  composed  of  women, 
then  the  Church  of  God  is  the  most  civ- 
Jlizing  force  in  the  world  to-day.  Woman 


JiaK  ■  pah-iotTsm  and  Pllity,  ViyiOU.  liUU 
vjilor:  woman  is  a  home  kecpeV.  a  temple 
builder,  a  truth  delender.  Tke  love  and 
contidouce  of  fc^omo  precious  Avoman  is 
behind  nearly  every  great  achievement 
and  every  great  character.  Yonder 
glistening:  pillar,  leaning  against  the  East- 
ern sky,  is  called  the  Washington  monu- 
ment; yes,  Mary  Washington's  umnu- 
ment,  for  did  not  her  illustrious  son  de- 
clare, 'All  1  am.  I  owe  to  my  mother".' 

"That  Avas  an  auspicioum  day  in  June, 
lf^{>.  when  Mrs.  Wiley  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  Mrs.  Waldon  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Rust 
organized,  the  Woman's  Home  Mission 
Society.  'Bishops  Simpson  and  Wiley 
and  Dr.  Rust,  a  noble  triumviri! re,  gave 
counsel  and  encouragement.  The  lirst 
president  of  this  society  was  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Hayes.  She  was  cast  in  heroic  mold. 
Again  was  a  wisdom  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren. The  hopes  of  these  gentle  founders 
have  been  more  than  realized  To-day 
there  are  more  than  three  thousand  aux- 
iliaries and  about  ninety  thousand  mem-- 
bers.  The  society  appropriates  .$500,000 
and  owns  $1,250,000  worth  of  property. 
This  society  maintains  ten  different  sta- 
tions in  Utah.  They  are  citadels  of  pn 
ity.  That  was  execrable  btatesmanshii 
which  admitted  Utah  into  the  sistcrhoocj 
■  of  States  before  the  territory  had  ha 
[  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  sincerity  o 
its  iJtwmise  to  abandon  polygamy.  Wha 
shall  be  said  of  the  atrocious  politi 
which  recently  seated  a  Mormon  in  the' 
Senate  when,  by  the  confession  of  John 
Smith,  he  and  others  had  broken  faith 
and  were  still  living  in  polygamous  rela- 
tion? In  admitting  this  Mormon,  the 
Senate  has  disgraced  the  nation." 

The  Women's  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety has  now  on  band  the  largest  balance 
i»  Its  history  Mrs.  Lillie  S  Slack,  the 
corresponding  secretary,  _  reported  that 
dnr  lii^  the  yeai  the  society  had  raised 
$3  ft  200.47  for  Deaconess'  work  in  the 
metropolitan  district. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was 
announced  that  the  Hans  n  Place  Chirch 
had  been  offered  by  Dr.  Locke  for  next 
years'  conference,  and  another  church 
at  :;'tanilord  Conn.,  bad  also  been  offered. 
The  general  nni)ression  is  that  Stamford 
will    be   selected  i 
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rniNML  LOVE  FEAST  HELD 
,    miiEPOBT, 

Blind     Hymn-Writer      Sings 
laved  by  Grace/' 


FIRST  M.E.  CHURCH  CROWDED 


Dr.  .Theodore    S.    Henderson    Con* 

ducts  Meeting  for  Men  in  One 

of  the  Theatres. 


(SPECIAL  to  THE   CITIZEN.) 

BRIDGEPORT,  Couu.,  April  15.-Yes- 
>  tcfday  Avas  conference  Sunday  in  this 
city.  Long  before  nine  o'clock  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Fairfield 
avenue  and  Broad  street,  was  crowded 
to  the  doors  with  church  people  and  peo- 
ple who,  out  of  curiosity,  were  attending 
in  order  to  hear  Bishop  Goodsell  deliver 
the  annual  sermon.  The  first  service  of 
the  day  was  the  annual  love  feast,  at 
which  the  bishop  presided.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Poulson. 
For  the  second  time  since  the  confer- 
ence opened,  a  week  ago.  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  evangelist  hymn-writer, 
was  assisted  to  the  altar,  and  she  led  the 
cougregatiou  iu  the  singing  of  "JSaved  by 
Grace." 

The  aisles  of  the  church  were  filled 
■with  camp  chairs  and  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  ;;4llerie.s  were  crowded  with 
the  2,000  persotis.  In  honor  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Miss  Crosby,  her  favorite  hymn, 
''Rescue  the>  Porishinc."  was  sung.  The 
creator  part  of  tlio  bishpp's  sermoi 


devotPd  to  a  donunciution  of  sonsational- 
isni  in  prosont  (l.ir  conversation.  "We 
never  linve  any  more  snow-storms,"  he 
paid:  "every  fall  of  snow  now  is  a  bliz- 
zard." Other  phrases  tending  to  exas- 
agerntion  he  quoted  nt  length.  The  bis- 
hop preached  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  but 
not  H  person  left  the  edifice,  so  strong 
was  the  oration  of  the  bishop. 

Diirinpr  the  afternoon  the  Methodists 
were  divided  into  three  meetings.  In  the 
Y.  W,  C.  A.  rooms  an  evangelistic  ser- 
vice was  held.  The  Kev,  Dr.  Theodore 
S.  Henderson,  of  the  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee, who  was  formerly  paslor  of  the 
Simp.son  Methodist  Episcopal  (Uiurch,  of 
Brooklyn,  conducted  a  mass  meeting  at 
one  of  the  local  theatres,  which  waa  at- 
tended by  about  1,000  men.  When  an 
invitation  was  extended  about  thirty  men 
rose  for  prayers. 

The  Washington  Park  Methodist 
Church  was  the  scene  yesterday  after- 
noon of  the  ordination  of  six  elders  and 
three  deacons,  but  none  of  them  were 
from  Brooklyn.  Bishop  Goodsell  presid- 
ed at  the  ordination.  ^ 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hannan.  pastor  of  the 
JIHushwick  Avenue  Methodist  Enisconal 
Cbnrch,  presided  at  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  day,  and  nreacbed  the  annual 
missionary  sermon.  The  cbnrch  was  well 
crowded  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hannan 
preached  a  strong  sermon.  ^ 


o.wuj'-  ,    ,  ,    ,,..,,       .3.-    I      .-igr-a-m/. 
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^^|pSl#^rr  Crosby,  the  'iJill^ijH^^ "  - 
ritc¥  whos^e  "Safe  in  iTieArms  of 
Jesus"  will  be  remembered  and  sung 
when  most  of  her  three  thousand  com- 
positl#i^^  are  forgotten,  has  comrrirtted 
her  *';  *  /«  ier  jf  Eighty  Years"  to 
^book  I'..  It  Is  a  wondei-ful  story  of 

.cheer  ..i.-l  achievement,  and  it  should 
linspire  those  who  are  faint  at  heart 
although  they  have  no  physical  handi- 
caps. Miss  Crosby's  (or  rather  Mrs. 
Alstyne's)  publisher  for  this  volume  1 
is  the  concern  of  James  H.  Earle  & 
Company,  of  Boston.  J 
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WOMEN  OF  NOTE. 


A   lYadt-»    iJOion    !«iftTelHry. — ^Women   of 
Perwia.— cA  KIlAd  Foot  and  Her  Songs. 

S  MARyITmACARTHUR,  Secre- 
to  thi  leader  of  the  Women's 
Onion  K^eague  of  Gi'eat  Bii- 
e  ,>be«i  making  a  flying 
;fiiil  -country  and  has  given 
n  several  large  cities  in 
th^nterests  of  the  cause  she  represents. 
She  asserts  that  in  the  organization  of 
women  T\-orkers  and  in  the  good  accom- 
plished by  such  organizations,  America  is 
far  behind.  In  the  British  organization 
there  are  about  140,000  women  wage  earn- 
ers, while  there  are  not  half  that 
number  organized  in  America.  Miss 
Macarthur  points  out  that  in  some 
respects  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  of  Great  Britain  is  with- 
out a  counterpart  in  this  country.  In 
England  it  is  a  great  org;anization,  with 
permanent  headquarters  in  London  and 
salaried  officers.  In  addition  to  the  as- 
sistance given  wage-earning  women  when 
they  strike  for  better  wages  or  im- 
iproved  conditions,  the  league  maintains 
a  legal  advice  department,  where  women 
'who  are  victims  of  accidents  in  factories 
,may  find  someone  to  prosecute  their 
I  claims.  In  fact,  the  trade  unions  in 
'England  are  doing  a  great  work,  not  only 
'in  the  way  of  improving  general  condi- 
tions and  wages,  but  they  perform  an 
even  more  forceful  function  as  schools  of 
social  and  economic  education.  ' 

»    *    * 

Fanny  Crosby  (Mrs.  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne),  the  blind  song  writer,  has  .iust 
celebrated  her  S7th  birthday  at  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Baker,  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  She  is  described  as  a 
little  gray-haired  lady,  wearing  dark- 
colored  spectacles  and  a  quaint  gown  and 
chatting  cheerfully  with  her  companion. 
Although  she  has  been  blind  from  an 
infant  and  is  "acquainted  with  grief," 
she  has  written  songs  which  have  reached 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  Far  from  being 
melancholy  her  songs  arc  clieerful.  She 
seems  to  sing  for  sheer  liappiness  and 
love  of  song  and  her  versos  have  carried 
messages  of  hope  and  faith  to  many.  In 
all  she  has  written  about  5000  poems  and 
hymns  and  has  recently  written  two 
which  were  sung  at  the  Methodist  con- 
ference in  New  York  the  past  week. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  her  songs  are 
"Rescue  the  Perishing."  "I  Am  Thine,  O 
Lord."  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross" 
and    "Pass    Me    Not,    O   Gentle    Saviour." 


T^ 


"'1'  HNi)  d  IJ. 
TO  CELEBRATE. 


Twentieth  Anniversary  of  Organ- 
ization To  Be  Recognized  With 
Service.  .1       | 

Tomorrow  evening  at  7:30  o'clock  at 
the  West  End  Congregational  church, 
will  be  held  the  20th  anniversary  service 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  society  as- 
sociated with  that  church. 

Addresses  will  be  made  by  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymnist,  Mr.  Lacey, 
the  secretary  fiWf'ffie  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tion  association,  and  Mr.  Hatheway, 
president  of  the  Bridgeport  Christian 
(Endeavor  union.  Some  of  the  original 
members  of  the  society  connected  with 
the  West  End  Congregational  church 
will  also  address  the  meeting.  There 
will  be  some  very  elaborate  special  mu- 
sic. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Bridgeport  Christian 
Endeavor  union  to  be  present  at  this 
service. 
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THE  WORK  OF 

FANNY  CROSBY 


CHEERFm^Lj^  ^  HAS  FACED 
.jA^.'feiRKNESS 

[uch\)f  Rare  Serenity  in  the  Career 
of  the  Rli^j  Snncr  Writer  Who 
Has  Just  Celebrated  Her 
87th    Birthday 


few  years  ago,  one  might  have  pass- 
ed ^n  the  vicinity  of  Broadway  and  Ninth 
Strlet  a  little,  gray-haired  lady,  wearing 
dark-colored  spectacles  and  a  quaint  gown 
and  bonnet  of  a  bygone  fashion,  leaning 
confidingly  on  the  arm  of  a  companion  and 
chatting  in  lively  Interested  manner.  Later 
on,  -one  would  have  had  to  seek  for  her  in 
Brooklyn,  and  to-day  it  is  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  that  she  is  to  be  found.  For  the 
cheery  little  lady  was  Mrs.  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne,  or  Fanny  Crosby,  as  the  world 
still  calls  her,  and  she  has  just  celebrated 
her  eighty-seventh  birthday  at  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Baker,'  with 
whom  she  is  now  living. 

In  "The  Pretenders."  Ibsen  makes  the 
bard  who  sings  the  battle  songs  of  Earl 
Skule  answer  the  question  as  to  what  had 
made  him  a  poet  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  given  the  gift  of  sorrow,  and  with 
it  came  the  gift  of  song.  If  this  Is  the 
true  inspiration  of  a  poet,  then  Fanny 
Crosby  can  claim  her  gift  as  a  rightful 
heritage,  for  hers  it  has  been  to  know 
a  deep  sorrow,  and  to  find  it  a  means  to 
the  great  purpose  oT  her  life.  She  has 
never  ■consciously    seen    the    light    of    day. 

At  the  age  of  six  weeks,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  attending  physicians,  she  lost  her 
sight,  and  nothing  has  been  successful  in 
restoring  even  dimly  this  lost  blessing.  Of 
her  childhood  home  at  East  River,  in  Put- 
nam County,  N.  Y.,  she  has  a  few  faint 
recollections,  chief  among  them  the  sound 
of  the  little  stream  near  her  father's  house, 


as  it  splashed  over  the  shallows  and  rush- 
ed by  deep  pools.  Yet,  unseeing,  she  loved 
all  nature,  and,  deeply  impressionable,  ab- 
sorbed through  every  other  channel  its 
oharm  and  beauty. 

Nature  was  her  great  and  wise 
teacher  in  these  early  days,  and 
through  the  sane  influence  of  such  teach- 
ing, and  the  consolation  of  a  deep  relig- 
ious faith,  there  came  to  the  blind  child 
the  blessing  of  happiness.  From  her  youth 
until  to-day,  when  at  eighty-seven  she  says 
that  she  is  happier  and  more  contented 
than  ever  before,  the  dominant  keynote  of 
her  character  has  been  cheerfulness.  This 
she  began  to  voice  when  she  wrote  her 
first  rhyme,  especially  interesting  as  a 
youthful  declaration  of  principles,  and  no 
more  halting  in  metre  or  crude  in  ex- 
pression than  other  first  efforts  of  em- 
bryo poets.    She  writes: 

"O  what  a  happy  soul  am  I, 

Although  I  cannot  see. 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 

Contented  I  will  be. 
How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  other   people   don't; 
To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind, 

I   cannot  and  I  won't." 

Fortunately  for  the  little  poet,  she  was 
sent  to  be  educated  at  the  City  Institution 
for  the  Blind  In  New  York,  and  there  met 
her  first  guide  to  great  poetry  in  Hamilton 
Murray,  one  of  the  teachers.    With  him  she 
read      Pope    and    Milton,      Tennyson    and 
Shakespeare,  Cowper  and  Burng.     As  there 
were   fewer  books   then  than   now   for  the 
use  of  the   blind.    Miss   Crosby   committed 
to  memory  her  favorite  passages,  learning 
so  readily  that  we  hear  of  her  memorizing  j 
long  recitations  after  a  single  hearing.     It 
is  to  this  remarkable  faculty,  so  fortunate-  ' 
ly  trained,  that  she  attributes  her  method^ 
of  writing  her  poems  and  hymns.    She  nev-i 
er  writes  them  out   herself,   but  composes  • 
them  mentally  before  dictating  to  an  aman-  ' 
uensls.     She   records   the   fact   that  some-' 
"times  she  has  finished  four  or  five  before | 
committing  a  line  to  paper.    Even  then  she  , 
alters  little  or  nothing.  j 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OP  VERSE.  J 

Her  happy  years  under  Mr.  Murray  bore  I 
almost   immediate    fruit,    for   In   1844,    two  ' 
years  after   the   conclusion  of  her  studies 
In  New  York,  she  published  her  first  vol- 
ume   of    verse,    "A    Blind   Girl    and    Other 
Poems,"  to  be  followed  later  by  two  other 


volumes,  "Monterey  and  Other  PoemS  "  and 
"A  Wreath  of  Columbia's  Flowers."  Very 
simple,  unpretentious  contributions  to  our 
national  verse  were  thesef  poems,  and  a 
certain  distinguished  editor  has  not  seen 
fit  to  include  a  single  extract  in  his  Amer- 
ican Anthology,  but  they  bore  a  message  to 
many,  and,  like  the  poems  of  Adelaide  i 
I  Procter  and  Eliza  Cook,  have  found  appre- 
ciative readers  in  many  homes.  During 
this  period  of  her  life  Miss  Crosby  had  re- 
j  turned  to  her  old  school,  and  was  engaged 
in  teaching  English  and  history,  a  work  in 
which  she'  was  especially  successful. 
How  many  hilarious  college  boys,  singing 
n  the  steps  of  library  or  chapel,  serenad- 
ng  some  town  belle,  or  strolling  home 
rom  an  evening  of  good  fellowship,  and 
iannouncing  to  the  world,  more  or  less  har- 
moniously, that  "There's  music  in  the  air, 
,while  the  infant  moon  is  nigh,"  have  any 
Idea  that  the  song  was  written  by  a  little 
blind  wonuin,  best  known  to  them  through 
the. rare  medium  of  a  college  prayer  meet- 
ing. As  few,  we  fancy,  as  there  are  who 
fcare  in  the  slightest  to  know  that  Ben 
Jonson  is  responsible  for  "Drink  to  me  only 
■with  thine  eyes."  There  was  a  period  of 
Miss  Crosby's  life  when  she  composed  many 
successful  popular  songs,  set  to  music  and 
jpubllshed  by  George  F.  Root.  Two  others 
that  enjoyed  national  favor  were  "Hazel 
iDell"  and  "Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower," 
titles  which  indicate  most  clearly  that  the 
present  popular  taste  for  the  sentimental- 
type,  of  song  is  not  a  modern  innovation. 
I  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of  hyinns  that  Fanny 
[Crosby's  name  will  live.  It  is  to  this  work 
that  she  has  devoted  her  life,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  she  was  fulfilling  her  mission.  She 
was  first  encouraged  in  this  by  W.  B.  Brad- 
bury, the  composer  and  music  publisher. 
To  many  the  very  name  Bradbury  will  con- 
jure up  the  vision  of  a  tiny  country  church, , 
or  Sunday-school;  and  its  lusty  singing  of  ' 
G-ospel  songs,  led  by  the  local  precentor, 
from  books  bearing  quaint  titles,  like 
"Golden  Sheaves,"  "Garnered  Wheat,"  or 
"Gems  of  the  Sanctuary,"  and  published  by 
William   Bradbury. 

Her  first  hymn,  beginning  "We; 
are  going,  we  are  going.  to  aj 
home  beyond  the  skies,"  was  a  favorite  ^ 
with  the  publisher,  and  many  years  later 
was  sung  at  his  funeral  by  his  own  request. ' 
But  it  was  for  Mr.  Sankey  that  Fanny  Cros- . 


by  did  her  best  work,,  and  wrote  her  most 

widely  kuown  songs.      She  belongs  ,to  the 

era  of  the  great  revivals  of  Mr.  Moody.    It 

I  has  come  to  be   the   fashion  nawadays   to 

I  sneer  at  Gospel  hymns,  to  decry  their  lack 

'  of  poetry  and  their  jingling  melodies,  but  if 

j  they  arc  judged,  not  by  the  strict  canons 

of    English   versification   and   the    laws    of 

I  harmony,  but  by  the  religious  appeal  they 
make  to  the  masses,  then  they  rank  high 
in  hymnology.  All  humanity  loves  a  heart- 
■  song.  Watch  the  rough  stevedore  or  the 
grimy,  hardened  little  "newsy"  respond  to 
the  sentimental  pathos  of  a  vaudeville  song. 
Whatever  reaches  the  heart  is  ofvital  hu- 
man influence,  and  Miss  Crosby  has  reached 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  And  her  influ- 
ence is  wholesome,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  her  religious  poems,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  her  secular  ones,  which  are  melan- 
choly and  reflective,  are  always  cheerful. 
She  seems  to  sing  for  sheer  happiness  and 
love  of  the  song,  and  as  a  consequence  her 
verses  have  carried  messages  of  hope  and 
faith  to  many.  In  Y.  M.  C.  a1  halls,  in 
church  prayer  meetings,  in  the  tense  ex- 
citement of  a  revival  wave,  or  the  electric 
quiet  of  softly  sung  petitions,  her  hymns 
have  been  the  medium  of  expression.  The 
titles  alone  are  suggestive,  of  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment. 

Am'ong     the      tbest      known      are    *'Res- 
cue    the    Perishing,"    the    battle    shout    of 
many  a  slum  mission;  "Close  to  Thee,"  "I 
Am  Thine,  O  Lord,"  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near 
the  Cross,"  and   "Pass  Me   Not,   0  Gentle 
Savour."      Of  them  all,   Mrs.  Van  Alstyne 
herself  prefers  the  universally  known  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  a  hymn  which,  has  ; 
been   translated    into    eight   languages    for 
use  in  foreign  mission  fields.     These  Jiymns 
are  all  simple  in  theme,  direct  in  expres-  i 
sion,  and  Intensely  earnest,  full  of  a  warmth  | 
of  feeling  that  can  come  only  from  a  living  i 
faith.     Her  poems,  songs,  and  hymns  num-  ' 
ber,  in  all,  more  .than  5,000,  many  having 
been  lost  in  newspaper  and  magazine  files, 
for  she  frequently  wrote  under  other  pseu-  ' 
donyms  than  her  maiden  name.     Within  the  I 
last  month  she  has  written  two  hymns,  one 
of  which  Is  to   be  sung  in  the   Methodist 
Conference  in  this  city  on  April  10.  ! 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  to  this  blind 
maker  of  verse   there   came   the  joy  of  a 


happy  marriage,  Hep~Husband  was  Prof.  , 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  successful  teach-  , 
er  of  music,  himself  totally  blind.  To-day, 
the  same  serene  spirit  as  of  old,  she  sits  in  i 
the  quiet  and  shadow,  waiting  for  the  in- 
evitable change  that  must  have  few  terrors 
for  her.  And  her  message  to  the  great 
public,  her  debtor  for  many  years,  is  the 
same  she  has  been  consistently  giving 
through  her  hymns:  "If  you  would  keep 
young,  be  cheerful,  keep  working,  and  love 
one  another.  Time  goes  silently  with  me. 
In  calmness,  without  pain,  and  happily,  I 
count  my  years.  Were  it  not  for  the  alma- 
nac, I  should  say  I  was  forty-two.  In  God's 
good  time  I  shall  cast  off  my  physical  weak- 
ness, and  see  with  the  eyes  of  faith." 
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Fanny      Croaby,      the      BllmU.«^;r<)!Pu 
Writer. 

"Bells  at  Evening"  and  other  verses, 
by  Frances  J.  Crosby,  vras  published  years 
ago  by  the  BigloAv  &  Main  company  of 
New  York,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Robert  Lotrry.  but  lately  her  advanced 
age,— she  passed  her  87th  anniversary  last 
March,— has  drawn  attention  to  her  nota- 
ble service  to  the  religious  world  by  the 
writing  of  a  multitude  of  devotional  poems 
and  hymns.  Blind  since  infancy,  she  has 
accomplished  a  large  life  task,  none  the 
less  a  task  because  a  labor  of  love,  and 
her  name  is  precious  to  thousands  who 
have  read  or  sung  these  native  outpour- 
ings of  a  loving  and  believing  heart.  She 
has  always  been  happy,  ever  since  the  day 
when  being  only  eight  years  old  she  wrote 
this  perfectly  simple  expression  of  her 
feeling: — 

Oh,  what  a  happy  soul  am  II 
Although  I  caunot  see 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  1  will  be: 

How  many  blessin»:s  T  enjoy 
That  other  people  don't: 

To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind, 
I  caunot,  and  I  won't. 
Brave  child  I  and  brave  woman,  for  even 
in  later  years  of  trouble  she  always 
retained  her  con6dence  in  divine  help 
and  her  love  for  her  kind.  She  en- 
tered at  15  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  blind,  and  remained  as  a  pupil 
for  12  years,  then  becoming  a  teacher, 
and  continuing  so  for  11  years,  until 
1858.  She  taught  English  grammar,  rhet- 
oric   and    Roman    and    American    history. 


These  were  brancnes  ot  learning  wtiica  i 
developed  her  intellect,  and  she  wrote  | 
more  and  more.  Even  in  her  pupilage : 
she  was  the  show  pupil  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  always  at  the  demonstration  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  she  Avas  counted 
on  for  a  poem.  These  verses,  delivered 
before  legislative  bodies  and  visitors  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  who  desired  to  see 
what  was  doing  in  this  line,  were  of  the 
didactic  order  as  a  rule.  She  had  a  high 
regard  for  Grover  Cleveland  while  he  was 
connected  with  the  New  York  institution, 
*'his  bearing  toward  her  being  such  as  to 
impress  her  mind  with  a  sense  of  his 
courtesy  and  kindness."  She  also  remem- 
bers Van  Buren,  Tyler,  Seward,  Gen  Scott 
and  Henry  Clay.  Concerning  Clay  it  is 
related  that  on  his  last  visit  to  New  York 
city  Fanny  Crosby  was  appointed  to  give 
him  welcome  in  a  poem.  Six  mouths  be- 
fore he  had  lost  hi$  son  in  the  war  with' 
Mexico.  In  her  address  she  carefully  left 
out  any  allusion  to  his  sorrow.  When 
she  had  ended  her  verses  of  welcome  Mr 
Clay  came  up  to  her  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  said:  "This  is  not  the  first  poem 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  this  lady.  Six 
months  ago  she  sent  me  some  lines  on  the 
death  of  my  dear  son.*'  Clay's  emotion 
was  iri^epressible.  and  although  be  quickly 
recovei*ed  bis  poise,  she  could  not  do  so 
for  some  time. 

Miss  Crosby  had  for  one  of  her  teachers 
George ^F.  Root,  w^ho  in  getting  up  a  can- 
tata—one  of  the  many  which  that  fertile 
and  facile  composer  wrote  for  his  classes,  i 
and  W'hich  were  sung  all  over  the  country 
in  villages  by  the  school  children  and  their, 
elders— found  Fanny  Crosby  a  valuable  as- 
sistant. He  wrote  in  his  autobiography, 
"The  Story  of  a  Musical  Life":— 

At  the  institution  for  the  blind  there  was 
at  that  time  a  lady  who  had  been  a  pupil, 
but  was  DOW  a  teacher,  who  had  a  great  gift 
for  rhyming,  and.  better  still,  had  a  delicate 
and  poetic  imagination.  The  name  of  Fanny 
Crosby  was  not  known  then  beyond  the  smail 
(ircle  of  her  personal  friends,  but  it  is  now 
familiar,  especially  whei-ever  gospel  songs  are 
sung.  I  used  to  tell  her  one  day  In  prose 
what  I  wanted  the  Flowers  or  the  Recluse  to 
say,  and  the  next  day  the  poem  would  be 
ready— sometimes  two  or  three  of  them.  T 
generally  hummed  enough  of  a  melody  to  give 
her  an  idea  of  the  meter  and  rhythmic  swing 
wanted,  and  sometimes  played  to  hpr  the  en- 
tire music  before  she  imdertook  her  work. 
Like  many  blind  people,  her  memorv  was 
great,  and  she  easily  retained  all  I  told  her. 
After  receiving  her  po^ms.  which  rarely  need- 
ed any  modification.  I  thought  out  the  music, 
and  then  I  caught  the  tirst  moment  of  free- 
dom to  write  it  out.  This  went  on  until  the 
cantata   was  finished. 

None  of  these  cantatas  of  I\Ir  Root  were 
of  great  value;  but  they  had  the  virtue  of 
being  singable,  and  Miss  Crosby  wrote  the 
words  of  rhauy  of  hij;  songs,  that  were  in 
everybody's  ears  50  years  ago,  among 
them  "Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,"  "Ha- 
zel Dell,"  "The  Honeysuckle  Glen,"  "Mu- 
sic in  the  Air"  (still  a  cbllege  favorite),  and 
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others.      It    is    a    curidus    tact    that    Miss 
j  Crosby's   work   has   been   published    under 
I  a  number  of  pseiidonyrns,  it  is  said  without 
her  knowledge  or  consent. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  quote 
from  this  book  of  verse  the  familiar 
hymns   of   Miss   Crosby,   such   as:— 

We  are  stoiog.  we  are  going 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies; 
or  as   this;— 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  J«sus. 
Safe  on  his  gentle  breast; 
or  this  other:— 

Rescue  the  perishing, 

Care  for  the  dying. 

But  we  shall  give  a  hymn  as  well  known 
as  any,   and  as  much  prized: — 
iSom^  day  the  silver  cord  will  break, 

And  I  no  move  as  now  shall  sing; 
But  oh  the  .ioy  when  I  shall  wake 
Within  the  palace  of  the  King: 
And  I  shall  see  him  face  to  face. 
And  tell  the  story— Saved  by  grace. 

Some  day  my  earthly  house  will  fall, 
,    I  cannot  tell  how  soon  'twill  be; 
But  this  I  know,  my  All-in-all 
;    Has  now  a  place  in  heaven  for  me. 

Some  day.  when  fades  the  golden  sun 

Beneath   the  rosy-tinted   west. 
'My  blessed  Lord  will  say:  "Well  done!'' 
.    And  I  shall  enter  into  rest. 

Some  day!  till  then  I  watch  and  wait. 

My  lamp  all  trimmed  and  burning  bright 
That,  -t^-hen  my  Savior  opes  the  gate 

My  soul  to  him  may  wing  its  flight. 

'  And  I  shall  See  him  face  to  face. 
And  tell  the  story— Saved  by  grao6. 
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I  FANNY  CROSBY  CO 

*  Blind  Hymn  Writer  to  ^sb(s#  in 
*  MiegtwT'iEyedication. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  famous  blind 
Hvriter  of  popular  sacred  hymns,  will 
come  to  Springfield  Friday  to  be  the 
guest  of  Reuben  B.  Currier,  president 
of  th-9  Springfield  Lumbep'  company, 
In  his  home,  10  Chestnut  .street.  She 
will  remain  here  about  two  weeks,  and 
will  participate  in  the  dedication  ex- 
ercises of  the^  Rescue  mi-sslon.  She  has 
also  written'' a  poena  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  'Christ.  Disciples. 
\  Although  87  years  old,  the  noted  au- 
thor of  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus" 
is  still  quite  active.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Frances  Jane  Van  Alstyjie,  but  she  is 
best  knoAvn  by  her  maij^n  name,  and 
the  3000  hym.ns  which  she  has  com- 
posed have  endeared  her  to  Christian 
people  all  over  the  world. 


FANNY     CROSBY    TALKS. 


Blind    Hymn-Writer    Drops    Pen 
For  Chat  with  Newspaper  Man. 

F'anny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn-writ- 
er, though  in  her  87th  year,  is  as  cheery 
and  active  as  many  a  woman  of  40. 
When  seen  by  a  representative  of  The 
Union  in  the  apartments  of  R.  B.  Cur- 
rier in  the  Kenson,  she  was  writing 
poetry,  but  put  down  her  pen  and 
greeted  the  newspaper  man  with  a 
smile   and   a   hearty   handclasp. 

*No  apologies  are  necessary,"  she 
said.  "I  grant  you  that  when  we  of 
the  poetic  temperament  let  go  of  a 
string  we  cannot  catch  hold  of  it  again 
with  the  same  force,  but  I'm  just  going 
to  believe  this  occasion  is  an  exception 
and  that  you  will  stimulate  my  muse." 
-  Mrs.  Van  Alystyne  is  very  loyal  to 
her  friends.  She  spoke  highly  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Currier  and  also  of  Rev.  G.  A. 
Reinl,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Disciples,  whom  she  has  known  for 
many   years. 

"I  never  will  forget  last  spring,"  she 
said,  enthusiastically.  "One  Satur- 
day Mr,  Relnl  came  to  our  house  and 
sent  in  his  card.  I  gave  one  scream  of 
joy  and  said:  'I  would  rather  see  him 
than  the  President  of  the  United  , 
Stated."  ! 

"I    am    very    demonstrative    to    the  , 
people  I  like,"  added  the  famous  hymn- 
writer.        "I   am    not  ^  so    strong   in   my  J 
dislikes,   but   no   person   can   make   me  \ 
believe   ill  of  the  people   I  like.  ' 

"Springfield  is  a  pleasant  place  and 
there  are  many  nice  people  here.  Mr. 
and.  Mrs.  Curridf-  I  have  known  for  , 
years  and  I  find  them  today  just  as 
true  and  lovely  as  when  I  first  knew 
them.  Then  there's  Capt.  Cummings 
of  the  mission,  who  came  from  the 
same  county  in  New  York  in  which  I 
was  born.  I  often  laugh  with  him 
and  say,  'Putnam  county  has  produced 
four  important  personages,  Chancelor 
Kent,  Daniel  Drew,  Capt.  Cummings 
and  Fanny  J.  Crosby.'  " 

The  hymn-writer  laughed  merrily 
and  asked  as  archly  as  any  girl: 

"Don't   you   think   I     am      dreadfully  i 
conceited?       Well,  I  must  tell  you  that  ] 
Fanny    Crosby    has    been    humored    all '', 
her   life,   humored   ever   since   she   was 
In  the  school  for  the  blind  and  rebelled  ] 
against    the    mathematics    which    were 
the  burden  of  her  life.       The  president,  ' 
who    was    a   phrenologist,    excused    me  \ 
from   arithmetic,  saying  that  he  knew 
^my   head   never,  could   contain   figures,  j 


but  that  I  was  Dorn  a  poetess.  in 
my  joy  I  promised  to  wash  dishes,  to 
do  anything  to  escape  the  hated  math- 
ematics. Instead  of  that  he  gave  me 
a  special  teacher  and  humored  me 
some  more. 

"I  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  phren- 
ology.      I   soon   learned   to   read   char- 
acter by  the  voice  and   you   would   be 
surprised    how    accurate      I      became. 
I  Shall  we  have  a  demonstration?     Very 
well,    I'm    going    to    'read    you    like    a 
1  book'  and  my  only  guide  is  the  sound 
'  of  your  voice." 

I  For  several  minutes  the  blind  woman 
told  the  reporter  his  characteristics  and 
I  got  so  near  the  truth  each  time  ahe 
'  spoke  that  the  newspaper  man  could 
only  gasp. at  her  skill  and  wonder  why 
he  felt  so  uncomfortable.  What  she 
sajd  is  "another  story";  even  for  a 
scoop»  a  newspaper  man  is  not  obliged 
to  iD^criminate  Jiimself. 

Taking  up  the  matter  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way,  Fanny  Crosby  said: 

"There  are  voices  that  are  very  sweet 
at     first,     but     by     and     by    you     hear 
(another    tone,    an    undercurrent    of    de- 
,  ceit.     I  would  rather  meet  a  teddy  bear 
;  than    speak    to    people    with    honeyed 
i  voices  in  which  Is  the  sting  of,  deceit." 
I     It  is  conceded  that  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
I  of    Jesus"    is    the    most    popular    hymn 
written  by  Fanny  Crosby.     It  is  some- 
what  curious   to   learn   that   of  all  the 
6000    lyric    poems    which    she    acknowl- 
j  edges    having   written    that    is    her    fa- 
[vorite.      She  is  fond   of  all   poetry,  her 
{best     loved     poets     being     Longfellow, 
[Whittler,      Browning,      Tennyson      and 
iTom    Moore.       She    recited    Tennyson's 
["Crossing       the       Barr,"        and       also 
[recalled       three       poems       by       Moore. 
i  She  reads   much   fiction.      Her  favorite 
author  is  Sir  Walter" Scott,  and,  strange 
to    relate,     the    favorite    character    in 
fiction  of  this  gentle  woman  is  a  bandit! 
"I   used    to   write  stories   about   ban- 
dits   when    I    was    a    girl,"    she    said, 
f  "I  don't  mind  'fessing  up  to  that  noW, 
kcspecially  when  I  recall  that  my  ban- 
!  dlts  were  singular.      Before   they  died, 
,  I    always    had    my    bandits    turn    out 
r  good." 

'      Fanny    Crosby    takes    an    interest    in 
1  politics   and   tells   a  joke  on  herself  in 
'  this  connection  with  appreciation  of  itn 
*  humor.       When    Bridgeport    elected    its 
1  mayor  It  was  a  time  of  much  financial 
[  uncertainty,     when    some    of    the    big 
I  New    York    banks    were    closing    their 
Indoors.    The  aged  woman  sat  up  to  hear 
I  the  returns,  and  when  her  nephew  came 
I  in  she  asked  him  how  the  election  had 
I  turned   out   and   if   the   financial   situa- 
tion   was    improved,    all    in    the    same 
breath.      In    the    same   manner,    he  re- 
plied   : 

"Your  candidate  has  been  left  at  the 
polls,  the  Knickerbocker  has  gope  up, 
the  Brooklyn  bridge  is  suspended,  and 
even   the   subway   is   in   a  hole," 

"What  is  the  country  coming  to?" 
asked  Fanny,  and  it  was  not  until  those 
about  her  roared  with  laughter  that 
,she  realized  the  joke  was  on  her. 
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RESCUE  MiSSi3N  DEDICATED 

Dr.    Weeks    Declares    Ministers 

Would    Be    Surprised    at 
»  Dog  Day  Repentance. 


With  Fanny  Crosby,  world-fanious 
hymn  writer,  to  read  an  «f(glnal  poem; 
with  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Weeks,  fresh 
from  the  successful  dedication  of  the 
First-Highland  Baptist  church,  to 
preach  the  dedication  sermon;  with 
Rev.  G.  A.  Reinl,  who  will  dedicate  the' 
Church  of  Christ,  Disciples,  in  Decem- 
ber, to  make  the  dedicatory  prayer,  and 
with  a  dozen  converts  to  testify  of 
the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  taught 
in  the  Rescue  mission,  that  institution 
began  its  work  In  its  new  building  un- 
der most  favorable  auspices  yesterday. 

The  mission  has  a  cheery  auditorium. 
The  walls  are  white,  decorated  with 
pictures  and  Scriptural  texts.  The 
room  is  well  lighted  and  well  heated; 
indeed,  when  the  crowd  overflowed  onto 
the  platform  and  stood  many  rows  deep 
back  of  the  chairs,  the  audience  wished 
the  steam  pipes  had  not  done  their 
duty   quite   so   effectively. 

Supt.  Cummings  led  a  half-hour 
praise  service,  after  which  R.  B.  Cur- 
rier, president  of  the  mission's  board 
of  directors,  took  charge.  He  said  the 
mission  was  the  stepping  stone  from 
the  saloon  to  the  church,  a  sort  of  a 
halfway  house,  a  place  where  a  man  is 
welcome  to  stay  until  he  recovers  his 
manhood  and  can  face  the  world  and 
its  temotations. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Reinl  and 
singing  by  Mrs.  Currier,  Dr.  Weeks 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,  ex- 
tracts from  which  follow: 

"The  church  needs  the  sympathy  of 
the  mission  more  than  the  mission 
needs  the  sympathy  of  the  churches. 
We  can't  get  near  to  the  masses;  our 
starch  or  something  keeps  them  away." 

"The  churches  will  have  to  get  a  new 
kind  of  starch,"  interrupted  Supt.  Cum- 
mings. 

"Probably  clean  linen  without  any 
starch  would  be  still  better,"  answered 
Dr.  Weeks  with  ready  wit.  He  con- 
tinued: 


f'~'"We"Tiave  ansereey-  In  our  churches 
today;   it  is  that  God  can't  save  a  soul 
i  in  the  dog  days.    Who  ever  heard  of  a 
revival   in   August,    yet   the   Lord  said, 
'Now   is   the  accepted   time.'    The  only 
reason  we  never  have  a  revival  in  mid- 
summer  is  that   we  never   try   to   save 
souls   then.    We   don't  expect   it.       We 
:  ministers   would   be   mightily  surprised 
i  if    converts    should    come    out    of    our 
preaching. 

"There  is  a  greater  need  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Maple  street,  in  Dartmouth  ter- 
race and  in  Ingersoll  grove  than  In  the 
territory  in  which  the  mission  is  locat- 
ed.   Maple    street    needs    converting   as 
well  as  Ferry  street,  perhaps  more.  You 
get  more  Gospel  than  we  do,  for  though 
i  we   get   a   pound   of   religion     to     your 
\  ounce,  we  get  little  Gospel.     I  hope  the 
^  churches   will   all   get   a    blessing   from 
this  mission.    I  trust  a  revival  will  be- 
gin here  that  will  strike  over  the  Hill 
until  every  church  spire  is  aglow  with 
the  flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Reinl  and  by  E.  G.  Garrettson,  vice- 
president  of  the  mission  board,  after 
which  Fanny  Crosby  recited  an  origi- 
nal poem  which  she  had  written  for 
the  dedication.  She  also  spoke  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  men 
who  had  been  "down  and  out"  and 
were  being  helped  upward  and  on- 
ward by  the  mission.  The  rest  of  the 
service  was  taken  up  with  the  testi- 
monies of  a  dozen  men  who  had  been 
converted  in  the  mission  or  by  the 
mission  workers  in  the  jail  and  on 
the  street.  One  of  the  men  who  spoke 
is  now  a  conductor  on  the  Boston  & 
Albany. 

The  evening  service  was  largely  evan- 
gelistic. Despite  her  advanced  age  and 
the  inclement  weather,  Fanny  Crosby 
attended  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  exercises.  She  spoke  for  15  min- 
utes, telling  the  storj'  of  her  conver- 
sion, informing  her  hearers  that  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth  in  Christ. 
She  told  of  her  vision  of  heaven  and 
how  her  mission  had  been  pointed  out 
to  her,  the  leading  of  countless  multi- 
tudes to  praise  God.  Not  until  her 
work  was  done  would  her  pen  fall, 
though  the  hand  trembled  with  age 
and  long  service.  She  exhorted  the 
young  people  to  give  themselves  to 
God  and  encouraged  the  tempted  to 
hold  fast. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Relnl  spoke  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  and  was  followed 
by  B.  N.  Adams,  who  is  a  mission 
worker  in  Brooklyn.  Many  testimonies 
•  were  given.  It  was  announced  that 
Jim  Burwick.  the  railroad  evangelist, 
who  is  working  with  Dr.  Chapman  in 
Holyoke,  would  speak  in  the  mission 
tonight. 
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Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
wjflU'fer,  who  was  in  Scrant^tarfiii«Bi*i^ 
trwBaunment  at  the  Washl&tt-rn  Street 
Pre^^'terian  church,  several  years  ago, 
is  jno  '.  in  her  eighty-eighth  year, 
tyughc.  still  in  vigorous  health,  and 
tne  other  day  wrote  a  poem  at  the 
dedication  of  a  rescue  home  in  her 
own  town,  Springfield,  Mass,  The  title 
of  the  hymn  she  wrote  was  ''Angel 
Voices  Give  the  Lay,"  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  set  to  music  and  numbered 
among  her  other  hymns,  of  which  she 
has  written  over  5,000,  in  the  song 
books.  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  is 
the  hymn  most  sung  in  the  churchesJ 
and  the  most  popular.  J 


Ocra^cllt^sLKlds  ,    M  ^or^  ,    i  -r^SS 
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Has*Vritten  5,000  IiTyinns. 

Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  bmi4._Jli:mJi 
writer,  who  i8'«^ow  in'  her  eighty-eighth 
yevW^l^'^/^  vigorous  health  and  the 
Oth^^miy^rote  a  poem  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  rescue  home  in  her  own  town, 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  title  of  the  hymn 
she  wrote  was  "Angel  Voices  Give  the 
Lay,"  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  set  to 
music  and  numbered  among  her  other 
hymns,  of  which  she  has  written  over 
five  thousand  in  the  song  books.  4 


HISS  FANNY  CROSBY 
WRITER  OF  HYMNS. 

Charming    Lady,    Whose    Sweet 

Words  Have   Been    Sung  by 

Thousands  the  World  Over. 


TWILIGHT     OF       HER     LIFE. 


Blind      Since  the   Age  of   Six    Weeks, 

She,    Nevertheless,   Has      Made   a 

Lasting  Impression  on  the 

World  She  Cannot  See. 


]PX)UR         SCORE        AND         EIGHT. 


.  Special  to  The  Times. 

Bridgeport,  March  21. 

Bridgeport  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  this  country  has 
ever  Itnown:  a  woman  who,  without 
doubt,  has  exerted  greater  influence 
in  tlie  evangelical  world  than  any 
other  in  the  past  century.  She  is 
none  other  than  Fanny  Crosby,  writer 
of  hymns,  who  has  been  known  to  all 
the  Christian  world  for  the  past  half 
century  through  some  of  the  most 
stirring  calls  to  righteousness  and 
truth  the  English  tongue  has  ever 
voiced.  IDighty-eight  years  old  she 
will  be  Tuesday,  March  24,  but  to  the 
casual  observer  she  does  not  appear 
more  than  60,  and  indeed  her  voice, 
her  brilliant  speech,  her  clear  mem- 
«;ry,  her  every  act,  even  her  facial  ex- 
pression are  those  of  a  woman  just 
past  the  prime  of  life.  Her  hair  is 
not  even  a  pronounced  gray. 

Blind  from  the  age  of  six  weeks, 
this  remarkable  little  woman  has 
passed  through  an  unusually  long  life 
markedly  cheerful  and  cheering  un- 
der  most  _trying  circumstancess.        It 


seems  almost  superTium 
considers  the  tremendous  handicap 
under  whichi  she  has  labored,  but  half 
an  hour's  conversation  with  her  sheds 
light  on  the  secret  of  her  work  and 
her  happiness  in  it.  A  Times  reporter 
talked  with  her  yesterday,  and  to  him 
she  pronounced  her  philosophy  which  . 
has  been  singing  itself  into  the  hymns  I 
and  songs  and  secular  poems  of  more 
than  four-score  years. 

"I    believe    that    wherever    I    go    or 
whatever  I   do,"  she  haid,   "there  is  a 
power   watching   ov^er  me   and   taking  I 
care  of  me,   and   that  not\iing  can   go 
wrong  sso  long  as  I  do  what  I  can  to  I 
make    the   world    happy.        Oh!    there  j 
is  so  much  in  being  happy  and  in  be-  j 
ing  able  to  make  other  people  happy. 
You   know,   all    this   world   wants   is  a 
kind   word  and  a  little   love.        That's 
all.      It    will    do    more    than    anything 
else  to  make  people  happy." 

That  is  all.  It  doesn't  seem  such  a 
remarkable  creed  after  all,  but  how 
many  people  who  have  never  seen 
those  around  them:  who  have  never 
known  the  sweet  light  of  sunshine,  the 
matchless  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
spring,  the  summer,  the  autumn  and 
the  winter;  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  glorious  vision  of  a  loving 
smile;  how  inany  could  pronounce 
such  a  creed  at  88  years  of  ag^.  and 
through  the  changing  fortunes  of  so 
long  a  life  cling  to  it  faithfully  and 
unswervingly  to  the  end?  When  one 
views  it  in  that  light,  it  takes  a  differ- 
ent aspect  and  acquires  a  new  mean- 
ing. 

Bom  in  Putnam  County. 

Frances  Jane  Crosby,  or  "Fanny" 
Crosby,  as  her  friends — and  they  are 
legion— know  her,  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Squtheast.  Putnam  county. 
New  York,  Marcti  24,  IS 20,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  Crosby.  Her 
parents  were  good  pious  country  peo- 
ple, and  the  little  gii'l  was  reared  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Christianity  which 
has  been  a  well-spriri^  of  in.spiration 
throughout  her  life.  At  the  age  of 
six  Aveeks  an  inflammation  attacl-ced 
her  eyes,  and  the  family  doctor  not 
I  being  available,  the  family  took  tlie 
!  advice  of  a  stranger  who  purported 
to  know  something  about  medicine, 
and  poulticed  the  babe's  eyes  with  a 
1  hot  compress.  The  optic  jierve  was 
too  delicate  to  withstand  the  shock 
and  the  sight  was  destroyed,  never  to 
return.  The  stranger  disappeared, 
and  never  was  seen  in  that  village 
again.  But  the  kind  old  lady  has 
never  borne  him  any  ill-wHl.  "Why 
sjaould  I?"  she  asks.  "I  believe  God 
meant  me  for  a  certain  mi.ssion,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  right  for  me  to  be 
blind,  then  He  would  have  cared  for 
me." 


Her  father  died  before  she  was  ST 
year  old,  and.  she  Avas  reared  by  her 
iiio'thci".  It  must  have  been  a  mar- 
velous bringing-up,  to  exert  so  strong 
an  influence  on  her  life,  for  it  has 
been  apparent  in  everything  she  has 
ever  done.  When  she  was  8  years 
old  she  was  aheady  thinking  over 
many  things  quite  beyond  one  of  her 
years,  and  the  first  expression  of  her 
ishilosophy  is  found  in  her  first  verses, 
written  during  her  8th  year: 

"Oil.   wliat  a  liajipy  soul  am   I! 

Althoiig-h   I  cannot  see, 

T  am   resolved  that  in  this  world 

(^ontonted   I   will  be: 

Kow  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  otiier  people  don't! 

To"  weep  and  sigrh  because  I'm  blind, 

1    cp.nnot  and    ?    won't." 

Childhood  Days. 
.Of  her  early.  childiioQ.d  days  at 
Southeast  she  still  recalls  clearly 
many  an  interesting  incident.  There 
is  a  tiny  brook  running  tributary  to 
the  Croton  river,  which  sang  to  her, 
songs  that  no  one  else  could  hear;  and 
many  a  time  by  the  hour  she  would 
play  near  its  waters,  learning  things 
and  seeing  things  no  other  person  ever 
learned  or  ever  saw  in  that  little 
brook's  songs.  | 

"The   music   of   its   waters   was      so 
sweet  in   my  ears,"  she  sair,   "that     I 
fancied  it  was  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any    of   the    grand    melodies      in      the 
great  world  beyond  our  little  valley.  I 
used  to  sit  on  a  large  rock     where  a 
grape-vine  and   an  apple  tree  clasped  ^ 
hands   overhead,    and   the     voices      of; 
nature   enchanted   me;    but     they     alll 
spoke  a     familiar     language.        There' 
was   the   liquid   note  of      the      solitary i 
songster,  or  the  hum  of  a  bee,  or  the! 
pipin.g-  of  a  cricket  as  night  wasdraw-j 
ing   on;    and      sometimes      I      couldn't | 
help    thinking   that   the    faries      them-} 
selves  were  bringing  inessages  to  me."  ] 
Although  she  could  see  no  onp,  thej 
little   girl  early   formed   the   habit     of 
studying    people    by    their    voice,      and 
she    has,    like    inany    blind    people,    an 
abounding    love    and    charity    for      all. 
Unlike   many   of   them,    she  had      and 
has  a  keen   sense  of  humor,   and  even 
now,  as  all  through  her  life,  a  good  joke 
is  not  be>  ond  her,  whether  it  be  prac-  j 
ticed   on   her   or   she   practices      it      on 
some  one  else. 

When  she  was  9  years  old,  her 
mother  moved  to  Ridgefield,  and 
there  she  spent  several  jears,  but 
later  went'  back  to  York  state  to 
live.  The      turning      point      in      her 

life,  however,  came  when  she  was  15 
years  old  and  her  mother  decided  to 
send  her  to  the  New  Tork  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  W^ith  what  a  joy  she 
..learned  the  glad  news  she  remembers 
even  to  this  day.        "Oh,  thank  God." 


[  she  exclaimed,  "that  he  has  answerea; 
!  my     prayer     at     last.        I     knew      he 
would."  For  years  she  had  been,  pray- 
ing for  this  very  thing,  and  with     an 
eagerness  that     was     bound     to     sur- 
mount all  difficulties  she  set  about  her 
work  at  the     institute.        For     twelve 
years  she   was  a  pupil   of  that   excel- 
lent instructor,  Hamilton  Murray,  and 
in    1S47    she    became      a      teacher      in 
rhetoric,    grammar,    American,    Greek 
and  Roman   history.        The   talent  for 
poetry  which  she  had  early  manifest- 
ed continued  to   grow,  and   try  as  she 
would,   under  threats  from   her  teach- 
ers,   who   seemed   to   think   it   a  waste , 
of   time,    slie   could   not   resist   the   de-  | 
sire   to  write  verses.        She   "lisped   in  ^ 
numbers  for  the  numbers   caine."      It! 
was  not,  however,  until   1S63,  that  she  I 
began   to   write   the   hymns   that   have  | 
made   her  famous,      and      as      fortune; 
would   have    it,    her      first      inspiration, 
came  from  W.  D.  Bradbury  famous  at  i 
that  time  as  a  producer  of  evangelical 
hymns.       He  heard  her  song: 

"We     are     going,  we  are  going. 
To  a  home  beyond  the  skies," 
and   urged   her   so    strongly   to      write 
more,  that  from  that  day  to  this  she 
has  never  ceased  the  work.        And  yet 
one  can  hardly  call  it  work,  after  all. 
as  she  writes  with   such   an   ease  and 
spontaneity.        Who   does     not      know 
such  good   old   hymns  as   "Safe   in   the 
Arms  of  Jesus,"  which  was  written  in 
fifteen   minutes;    or   "Pass   Me   Not,    O 
Gentle    Saviour";    or    "Blessed    Assur- 
i  ance";   or  Jesus  is  Calling";  or  "Saved 
by  Grace";    or  "Rescue      the      Perish- 
ing."       For    years    the,y    have    echoed 
in  every  religious  .hall  in  the  land,  and 
thousands  of  others  like   them,      shall 
go   singing  down  through  the        ages, 
calling  sinners  back      to      their      God, 
bringing  the   sv/eet      light   of   hope    to 
sorrowing  and   dejected  «ones.   as   they 
j  have  to  thousands  in  the  past.        They 
,  are  the  great  immortal  hymns  of  our 
}  day,   standing  side  by  side  with  those 
►^of  the  Wesleys  and  of  Isaac  Watts  as 
religious  classics.  j 

In   all,    she    ha.s   written    more   than 
G.OOO  hymns,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
hundred,    perhaps   thousands   of   secu- 
lar poems.       When  one  considers  that 
she  b^gan  to  write  hymns  only  forty- 
five  years  ago,  it     becomes     apparent 
that  she   has     averaged      almost      one 
I  hymn  for  every  other  day  of  that  per- 
I  iod,  or  the  equal  of  an  output  of  about ; 
one  hymn  each  day  save  Sundays,  for'; 
1  twenty  years.  i 

'  Prominent  Periods. 

There   are   some  periods   of   her    lift  ' 
which   stand   out     more      prominentl,^ 
than  others  in  her  memory,  and  these 
are   the   days   when  she    has   met  *iand 
conversed      and      learned      from      and 


taught  (although  she  is  far  too  mod- 
est to  suggest  this)  great  people  of 
her  time.  "I  remember."  she  said, 
this  morning,  "when  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  184S,  to  speak  before  the 
house  of  representatives  in  behalf  of 
our  institute  for  the  blind.  That  was 
the  day  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
made  his  last  speech  before  the  house, 
on  the  Smithsonian  bill,  looking  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institute.  It  was  not.  however, 
the  first  time  T  had  ever  spoken  there. 
Four  years  before  I  had  spoken  to  the 
representatives  in  the  cause  of  our  in- 
stitute, and  at  that  time,  I  believe,  T 
was  the  first  woman  who  had  ever 
made  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  They  called  me  back  to  speak 
a  second  time,  and  then  I  recited  a 
poem  I  had  written  in  memory  of 
Hugh  S.  I^egare,  late  secretary  of 
state,  who  had  died  suddenly  a  short 
time  before.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
the  sister  of  Secretary  Legare  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Georgia  to  see 
the  children  and  teachers  from  the 
institute  for  the  blind,  and  she  was  in 
the  house  when  the  poem  was  re- 
cited." 

Difstinguishcd  Men  She  Met. 
IVIiss   Crosby    also    met    Henry    Clay. 
James  K.  Folk  and  General  Winfield 
'  Scott,  and  in  connection  v.ith  the  lat- 
ter came  an  evidence  of  her  propensity 
for  joking.     She  was  aware,  of  course, 
of  his  ambition  to  be  president,  but  for 
the  moment  she  forgot  it.     The  general 
was  visiting  at  the   institute,  and   on«i 
of      the      New      York    city    aldermen, 
whispered   to   her  that   the      general'sj, 
sword  was  loose  in  its  scabbard. 

"Let's  take  it  out  quietly,"  she  sug- 
gested, on  inischief  bent,  and  the  al- 
derman aided  her  in  doing  so.  Then 
she  held  the  sword  over  the  general's 
head  and  said: 

"General,  you  are  my  prisoner." 
"I  surrender,"  he  replied,  with  a 
laugh.  "T  always  surrender  at  discre- 
tion to  the  ladies."  A  inoment  later 
he  added,  "But  I  suppose  next  time  I 
come,  some  young  man  will  have  car-  ' 
ried  you  off,   Miss  Crosby." 

"Oh,  no."  she  replied  without  think- ^ 
ing    to    whom    she    was    speaking;     "I 
shall  wait  for  the  next  president."  And^ 
those  who  heard  enjoyed  a  good  laugh- 
at  the  expense  of  both  of  them. 

Married.  , 

In    1858,   Miss  Crosby  was      married 
to    Alexander    Van    Alstyne,    who    had 
been  her  teacher  and  friend  in  the  in- 
stitute, and  together  they  spent  many 
happy  years.      He   died  in   July,    1902.  | 
I  He  was  a  musician,   and   set  to   music  j 
I  some  of  his  wife's  best  poems,   but  he  ' 
;  always  insisted  that  she  retain,  in  her 


published  works,  the  name  thousands 
of  people  had  learned  already  to  love, 
so  as  Fanny  Crosby  she  has  alway^ 
been  known,  and  doubtless  always  wi41 
be.  Ira  D.  Sankey  also  set  to  famous 
music,  many  of  her  inspired  works. 

The  good  lady  will  talk  little  of 
her  work,  not  because  she  is  unwilling, 
but  because  of  her  natural  modesty. 
All  the  credit  she  gives  to  her  God, 
who,  she  believes,  sent  her  on  her 
mission  into  the  world.  "My  most 
favorite  hymn  is  'Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,'  "  said  she.  "Do  you  know,  I  be- 
lieve that  hymn  was  born  of  an  in- 
spiration, and  that  God  meant  It  for  a 
special  purpose.  I  feel  that  it  has 
performed  and  will  go  on  performing  a 
great  mission  in  the  world."  It  would 
seem  so,  for  the  incidents  that  have 
come  to  her,  pathetic,  touching,  piti- 
ful, some  of  them,  but  all  of  then- 
beautiful  and  glorious,  would  almosi 
make  one  believe  that  all  of  hei 
hymns  were  inspired  and  that  they  al 
I  have  a  mission. 
I  Her   Choson    Work. 

"My  chosen   work,   aside   from  'writ 
ing  hymns  is  the  home  mission  work,' 
she   continued,      after      discussing   he 
hymns.      "It   is   the      most      wonderfu 
work,  and  it  gives  such  an  opportunity 
for.  lovfe.      That  is  all   people   w^ant,   v 
love.  ,    Harsh   words   won't   accomplisl 
half  so  much;   and  there  are  so  manj 
harsh  words,   and  so   little   love  where 
it  is  most  needed.     I  wish  I  could  tel 
you    all    I    have    seen    in    my    missior 
work,     where     the     love     counts  more 
than    anything   else.      It    is   wonderful. 
You  know,  I  have  a  lot  of  boys.     Down 
at  the  Drew  institute  I  have  fifty.  And 
the   trainmen,    they   are   all    my   boys; 
all      of      them.      And   I    love   then,i    all. 
Wherever   I    go   they   know   me,   and   I 
have  the  best  of  care." 

No  wonder  they  know  her  and  love 
her.  Everybody  who  has  ever  known 
her  must  love  her,  so  remarkable,  .sci 
wholly  good  a  woman  she  seems. 
Bridgeport  is  proud  of  her.  too.  as  it 
will  show  next  week,  when  her  birth- 
day arrives.  She  will  be  the  guest  oi' 
honor  at  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  re- 
ceptions, one  by  her  own  church,  the 
First  Methodist.  Monday  night;  anoth- 
er by  the  King's  Daughter?  Circle 
Tuesday  noon;  still  another  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  other  smaller 
receptions  during  the  week.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  she  will  go  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  to  be  the  guest  of  her  old 
I»astor,  the  Rev.  George  Upham,  of 
the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  church. 
Sti-ange  to  .say  she  doesn't  seem  to 
rnind  railroad  travel,  and  goes  about 
with  surprising  ease,  although  there  is 
always,  of  course,  some  one  to  guide 
her.  She  is  not  yet  aware  of  it,  but 
a;t  the  reception  to  be  given  her  at  her 


own  church  next.  Monday,  a  gold 
l.watchj  the  gift  of  her  friends,  is  to  be 
presented  her  as  a  token  of  their  love 
and   esteem. 

Her  Life  at  Present. 
[      Quaint  little  old  lady,  yet  with  very 
'  modern    ideas,    with    all    ^ler    faculties 
clear,  with  a  keen  interest  in  all  th<>»5S 
about  her,  and  in  all  that  the  world  is 
doing;  with  a  love  and  a  sympatliy  un- 
bounded; with  a  calm,  reassuring  coj*^ 
fidence   in   the   righteousness  and  j\|s- 
tiee  of  whatever  comes,  she  is  one  of 
the   most    remarkable    women    of    her 
day.      Yet  in  her  attitude  and  bearing- 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  con- 
sciousness of  her  really  great  achieve- i 
[ment.      She   lives  in   the   most   modest  j 
'manner   with    her   niece,    IVfrs.      Heliry  i 
!  Booth,    at    No.    226    Wells    street,    thikj 
city,    and    here    her   countless      frierra^ 
come  to  pay  her  the  tribute  of  love  and  i 
admiration.      Even    as   Tub    Times    re-  j 
porter    called    she    received    from    far-  ' 
away  Mississippi,  from  friends  she  has 
never  known  in  person,  a  huge  bunch 
of  wild  violets,  fresh-plucked  from  the 
f  fields.      They   come    to   her  from      tho 
north,    the    south,    the    east,    the    west.j 
trributes   of   every   sort,    but   every    one 
a  message  of  courage,      of     cheer,   of" 
thankfulness.      How     many     countless.; 
thousands  upon  thousands   have  come'' 
in  the  past  half  century  no  one  knows.  ! 
L'\nd   countless  thousands  upon   thou.>-  i 
ands   are      destined    to   come      to      her' 
j^hrough  the  years,  so  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  be  known,  and  the 
praises     of     God     sung     by     Christian 
tongues. 


FANNY  CROSBY. 

The  famous  hymn  writer,   who  will  celebrate   eighty-eighth   anniversary  of 

birth  next  Tuesday. 


MONDAY,   MARCH   23,  1908 

f  ■   -  .  j^~   •  -  r  -_jL-~     - — —  -  -  -   ^      - — . 

f  Fanny  Crosby,  writer  of  Gospel  hymns 
which  are  known  to  two  continents,  will" 
reach  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  to- 
morrow, March  24.  She  lives  with  a  niece 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  her  anniversary 
is  to.be  fittingly  recognized.  This  re- J 
markable  woman,  whose  full  name  is 
Francis  Jane  Crosby  Van  Alstyne,  has 
been  blind  ever  since  she  was  six  weeks 
old.  Her  hymns  have  been  sung^  every- 
where in  the  work  of  evangelization.  She 
was  married  in  185S  to  Alexander  Van 
Alstyne,  who  died  in  1902.  He  was  a  mu- 
sician and  set  some  of  his  wife's  best 
known  verses  to  music. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  24,  1908  .         .J 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn- 
writ^,  is  eighty-eight  today.  Though 
sightles<s  almost  from  her  birth,  there  is 
probably  not  a  happier  woman  in  the 
country,  due  in  no  small  part  to  what  she 
has  done  to  give  happiness  to  others. 


Fanny  Crosby  (Frances  Jane  Crosby  Van 
Alstyne),  the  noted  blind  writer  of  hymni, 
was  presented  last  night  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  with  a,  beautiful  gold  repeating  watOb 
bought  by  donations'  from  people  from  all 
over  the  State  to  mark  her  eighty-eighth 
birthdal>-  today.  The  ceremonies  took  place 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  when 
Dr.  E.  S.  Smith  made  the  presentation  Miss 
Crosby  begged  him  to  convey  her  thanks  to 
the  people  who  had  crowded  the  church  fo 
do  her  honor,  &s  her  feelings  were  such 
that  she  could  not  si>eak.  To^iay  the  King's" 
Daughters  gave  a  luncheon  for  Miss  Cros- 
by, and  this  evening  she  will  be  the  gue^t 
of  honor  at  a  tea  given  by  Mary  Silliman 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R, 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  24,  1908. 


FANNY  CROSBY  HONORED. 

Gold  Watch  Given  Her  In  Bridgeport 
to  Mark  88th  Birthday. 

BRIDGEPORT.  Ct.,  March  23— Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  'WTiter.  was  to- 
night presented  a  beautiful  grold  repeat- 
ing watch,  bought  by  donations  from 
Christian  people  from  all  over  the  state 
to  mark  the  advent  of  her  88th  birthday.' 
which  occurs  tomorrow.  The  ceremonies 
took  place  at  the  Firat  .  Methodist 
Church,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Smith  made  the 
presentation. 

Tomorrow  the  King's  Daugliters  will 
give  a  luncheon  for  her,  and  in  the 
evening  Miss  Crosby  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  given  by  Marv  Silliman 
chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


A  GOOD  WOMAN 


>«/ 


To  have  written  5400  hymns  to  be 
sung  ~  by  people  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  the  proud  boast  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  poet,  on  her  88th 
birthday  at  BriCrgeport,  Conn.  There 
has  been  an  inspiration  resulting  from 
her  verses  beyond  that  to  be  expected 
from  even  better  poetry  written  simply 
for  reading.  The  singing  has  served  to 
emphasize  the  sentiment.  That  the 
sentiment  of  Miss  Croeby's  hymns  has 
always  been  allied  to  sound  sense  ap- 
pears from  her  birthday  statement  of 
her  policy  of  life:  "Never  cross  a  bridge 
until  you  come  to  it;  never  be  discour- 
aged; never  look  for  evil,  but  haveN 
faith  and  hope— and  love.'*  With  these  ; 
rules  in  view  Miss  Crosby  has  done  a 
world  of  good,  and  the  good  she  has 
done  will  live  after  her,  when  her  pass- 
ing comes;  for  a  good  song  can  never 
die,  and  the  famous  blind  hymnologist 
will  leave  hundreds  of  good  songs  to 
hv  suns  through  all  tim« 


Brlcl:iey.ort.   Co-r\.y\^,     pj 
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HINDREDS  HUNUK^.j 
FANNY  CROSBY'^S 
88th  BIRTHDAY^. 


Distinguished  Blind  Hymn  Writer  Bears  j 
Weight  of  Years  Lightly. 

Presentation  of  Handsome  Gold  Watch  a  j 
Feature  of  the  Reception,  Tendered 
Her  Last  Night  at  First  M.  E.  Church 
— D.  A.  R.  and  King's  Daughters 
Arrange  Receptions  in  Her  Honor 
Today. 

Surrounded  by  hundreds  of  friends 
and  well  wishers  who  gathered  in  the  i 
First  Methodist  church  last  evening,  I 
Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  paetess 
and  hymn  writer,  held  levee  in  honor 
'vf  her  88th  birthday.  Apparently  in  the 
Aest  of  spiiits  and  feeling  the  weight  of 
her  years  but  lightly  Miss  Crosby  ex- 
tended most  cordial  greetings  to  the 
assemblage  which  had  gathered  to  do 
her  honor. 

Rev.  George  M.  Brown,  pastor  of  the 
church,  welcomed  the  gathering  on  be- 
half of  Miss  Crosby  and  following  his 
remaiks  came  an  interesting  program 
of  music  and  recitations.  Those  tak- 
ing pert  were  Miss  Gertrude  Laub- 
scher.  Miss  Eiva  E,  Frisbie,  Raymond 
W.  Case.  Frederick  I>.  Tomlinson,  Miss 
Lillian  Oodolphin,  Master  t'rancis  Hill, 
George  L.  Moore,  John  A.  Kimber,  L. 
Eugone  Hibbard,  S-tanley  'N.  Beans  and 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Davenport  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Presbyterian   church. 

Following  the  greeting  by  Rev.  M?r. 
Brown,  Elr.  Edward  Sylvester  ©mith 
presented  Miss  'Crosby  with  a  gold 
wiatch,  the  gift  of  tJie  Young  People's 
societies  of  the  various  churches 
throughout  the  city.  The  gift  proved 
such  a  surprise  to  Miss  Crosby  that 
she  was  unable  to  express  her  thanks 
and  at  her  request  Dr.  Smith  thanked 


the  donors  for  her.  The  watch  Is  pro- 
vided with  a  chime  attachment" which 
strikes  at  intervals  so  that  Miss  Crosby 
can  tell  the  time  without  asking  any 
one  else. 

During  the  evening-  'Miss  Crosby  read 
a  few'  original  vprses  which  she  had 
written  for  the  occasion.  The  recep- 
tion closed  with  the  benediction  and 
singing  of  the  hymn  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus."  As  the  affair  broke  up  those 
present  filed  past  the  platform  and 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Crosby. 

This  afternoon  Miss  Crosby  was 
lunched  by  the  Fanny  Crosby  circle  of 
King's  Daughters  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Orville  Rector  and  later  she  attended  a 
reception  given  in  her  honor,  at  the 
home  of  Regent  Mrs.  W.  E.  Halligan, 
of  the  May  Silliman  chapter  of  D.  A.  R. 
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r  BRIDGEPORT,  March  24.-Mlss  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  poet  and  hymn  writer, 
today  celebrated  her  88th  birthday  at  her 
home  here.  A  feature  was  a  reception 
given  in  her  honor  by  the  local  D.  A.  R. 

Five  friends  of  her  girlhood,  whose 
ages  total  519  years,  received  with  Miss 
Crosby. 

Miss  Crosby  was  at  one  time  associated 
with  Mr.  Sankey,  the  famous  evangelist, 
and  has  written  more  than  6000  hymns 
and  poems. 

The  hymn,  "Safe  In  the  Arms  of  Je- 
sus," Is  on©  of  her  favorite  compositions. 

Some  of  her  hymns  have  been  trans- 
lated Into  many  foreign  languages.  It  Is 
said  of  her  that  her  life  has  been  spent 
in  loving  service  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  In  spit©  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  blind. 

Miss  Crosby  is  writing  a  rtory  of  her 
life,  which  includes  testimonials  and  In- 
cidents from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
show    the    power    of    her    hymns. 
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WISS  FANNY'CMSW: BUM  POETESS, 
FINDS  FRIENDS  GREATER  THAN  RICHES 


Celebrating 


Her  Eighty-Eighth  Birthday  She  Says  Every  One 
She  Meets  Makes  Her  Feel   That   This 
Really  Is  a  Good  World, 


[SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE   HERALD.} 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Monday.— To-morrow 
Is  the  eighty-eighth  birthday  of  Miss 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess  and  hymn 
writer,  whose  compositions  run  Into  the 
thousands,  and  whose  cheerful,  uncom- 
plaining spirit  will  serve  as  an  example  to 
others  for  many  years. 

For  the  last  eight  years  'Miss  Crosby  has 
made  her  home  in  this  city,  in  a  pretty 
little  vine  covered  cottage  in  Wells  street. 
There  she  is  passing  the  declining  years 
of  her  life,  surrounded  by  her  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  show  their  affection 
by  arranging  a  celebration,  which  will  last 
peveral  days  and  include  the  presentation 
of  a  gold  watch. 

A  liERA|>D  correspondent  who  called  on 
Miss  Crosby  to-day  found  the  wonderful 
little  woman  seated  in  her  favorite  rock- 
ing chair  in  her  parlor. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  meet  any  one  from 
the  Herald,"  said  Miss  Crosiby.  "It  has' 
<been  my  favorite  paper  and  I  am  very  I 
grateful  to  it  for  the  many  kind  and  gen- 
ei-ous  things  it  has  done  for  me.  I  am 
very  happy  here.  Of  course  to-morrow  is! 
my  birthday,  anKj  I  am  to  have  a  reception. ! 
It  will  be  an  enjoyable  occasion,  but  on; 
other  days  it  seems  as  if  every  one  I  meet 
were  trying  to  do  his  share  toward  making  i 
me  feel  that  this  really  is  a  good  world. 

"I  iive  here  in  quietude,  surrounded  by  a 
loyal  circle  of  friends,  and  I  find  more  In 
their  love,  esteem  and  affection  than  in 
anything  that  money  could  ever  buy  for 
ime. 

"I  have  ibeen  blind  ever  since  I  was  six 
years  old,  'but  I  have  never  lived  like  a 
blind  fperson.  "When  I  was  a  girl  I  rode 
hors>es  toy  holding  onto  their  manes.  I 
climibed  trees  and  did  lots  of  other  things 
that  the  girls  who  are  styled  torn  tboys  do; 
and  now  I  have  such  rbeautiful  day  dreams, 
(in  whioh  I  see  faces  and  eyes  that  are 
dear  to  me  and  picture  in  mind  the  faces  i 
of  those  I  love,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the ' 
fancy  pictures  I  draw  of  them  are  very 
far  from  fact. 


"Mr.  Sankey,  with  .Whom  I  was  associ- 
ated for  .so  many  years,  is  now  ibllnd,  I 
und'erstand.  al'tihouvsrh  his  slgiht  was  not  a,t 
all  affejoted  when  we  were  -togetiher, 

"I  have  written  many  hym.n'S  and  poems. 


Mrs5  Francls  J  Crosby 


more  th-an  six  thousand  in  all.  I  wrii^ 
when  the  fancy  strikes  me,  and  I  pre- 
sume I  s.hall  write  many  more  before  I 
leave  this  earth.  Of  all  my  compositions 
my  favorite  hyonn  is  'Safe  in  the  Arms  o-f 
Jesus.'  " 

The  c-elebraition  In  honor  of  Mlss  Crosby's 
birthday  bega.n  to-nig-ht  with  a  reception 
fo^  her  at  th<e>  First  Methodist  Church, 
where  sihe  attends  service  almost  every 
•Sunday. 

To-morrow  lM:i»s  Cro®by  will  iT>e  enter- 
tained at  lu.noheon  by  the  Panny  Crosby 
Circle  of  King's  Daug-hters  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Orville  Rector,  and  t^ho  Mary  Silli- 
man  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  which  she  was 
recently  eleoted  a  mem'ber,  at  ti^  home 
of  Mrs.  W.  E.  EDalillgian.  Receiving  with 
Miss  Crosby  will  be  five .  other  friends  of 
hen  girlhood,  whose  ages  total  519  years.   . 
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OtEPLy  1!ED 
BY  TIE  TRIBUTE 


Watch  Presented  to  Hymn  Writ- 
er at    Gathering    Held    Last 
Evening     In    the    First 
Methodist  Church« 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM  MANY  FRIENDS 


From  All  Parts  of  the  State— Pre- 
sentation Made    On  Eve    of 
Her  Eighty-eighth  Birth- 
day. 


The  First  Metliodist  church  was 
filled  last  evening  with  friends  of, 
Fanny  Crosby  and  those  who  wished 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  her ' 
beautiful  life  and  the  inspiration  they 
had  received  from  the  numerous 
hymns  she  has  written.  It  was  a  glow- 
ing tribute  on  this  her  el -^hty- eighth 
anniversary  of  her  natal  day. 

Happy,  merry,  feeling  the  weight  of 
her  years  but  lightly,  she  stood  before 
the  people  in  a  handsome  new  black 
g'owp,  her  eyes  shaded  with  green 
glasses,  and  in  her  hands  the  tiny 
book  she  has  carried  so  many  years 
v/hen  appearing  before  an  audience, 
there  seeming  to  be  some  magic  within 
the  unseen  pages  to  enable  her  to  con- 
centrate her  thouerhts  to  the 
repeating  form  memory  the  lines 
she  has  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion. She  repeated  som^  at 
this  time  and  expressed  her  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  them  but  a  few  min- 
utes afterward,  when  she  was  present- 
ed with  a  beautiful  gold  repeating 
watch  by  Dr.  Edward  Sylvester  Smith, 


she  could  not  say  anything:,  sne  was  so 
overcome  with  surprise.  "You  tell 
them  how  much  I  love  them  and 
thank  them,"  she  said,  adding,"for  I 
shall  cry  if  I  try  to."  So  the  doctor,, 
who  is  one  of  her  best  friends,  gave 
her  messa«re  so  that  all  in  the  room 
could  hear. 

The  watch  Is  a  gold  one  with  a  bell 
that  tells  the  hours  and  the  minutes, 
so  that  she  can  tell  what  time  it  Is 
without  asking.  The  watch  was  given 
by  her  friends  In  all  parflf  of  the  state 
who  love  her  songs,  who  sent  money 
for  the  purpose. 

The  program  was  contributed  by  the 
following:  Miss  Gertrude  Laubscher, 
contralto;  MissiEva  B.  Frlsble,  organ- 
ist; Raymond  Wesley  Case,  reader; 
Prederlc  L.  Tomllnson,  pianist;  Miss 
l(ilyan  Godolphin,  soprano;  Master 
Francis  Hill,  alto;  Amphlon  quartet, 
composed  of  George  L.  Moore,  first 
tenor,  John  A.  Kimber.  secon^l  tenor, 
X..  Eugene  Hebbard,  baritone.  Stanley 
N.  Beans,  basso,  assisted  by  Rev.  Hen« 
xy.A,  Davenport,  pastor  of  the  Peo» 
l>le's  Presbyterian  church,  and  Rev.' 
George  M.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  First 
M.  E.  church,  and  others. 

Kev.  Mr..  Brown,  in  giving  the  wel- 
come, said  that  "it  is  no  sniall  thing 
to  live  elghty*eight  years.'*  He  said 
he  had. known  "Fanny"  but  one  year, 
Imt  she  seeined  a  year  younger  now 
tha.n  she  did  v<^hen  he  first  knew  her. 
jHe  was  a  boy  the  first  time  he  s^ng 
"Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  yet  It  was 
«afe  to  say  that  no  less  than  a  million 
people  have  sung  that  very  same  hymn 
inuring  the  past  year.  "I  wonder  if 
«he  has  all  the  Christian  faith  in  her 
heart  now  that  Is  exprev^jsed  in  that 
Jiymn,'*  he  exclaimed,  and  from  the 
chair  in  which  she  was  sitting  came  a 
hearty  response  In  the  affirmative. 

He  said  such  a  hymn  means  more 
than  it  would  to  write  a  book,  preach 
a  sermon,  or  sing  a  song,  for  it  lives 
U\  th  hearts  of  the  people.  He  hoped 
she  would  live  to  reach  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  three,  which  she  spoke 
for  in  a  recent  prayer  meeting. 

She  responded  with  a  few,  original 
verses  she  had  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  wag  a  prayer  for  all  and  a 
special  word  for  the  r>astor.  "You 
have  filled  my  cup  \vith  gladnes.?,'?  she 
said,  and  closed:  "To  rescue  all  that 
perish,  let  us  all  begin  anew."  (It  is 
her  mbition  to  save  a  million  souls 
for  Christ.) 

Then  Dr.  Edward  Sylvester  Smith 
presented  h6r  with  the  gift  from  her 
friends,  and  after  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus," 
the  benediction  was  pronounced,  and 
a,  reception  followed,  when  the  people 
passed  her  seated  on  the  platform  as 
ihay  moved  out  of  the  chuixh,  making 


aa  llttlo  domonfetratlon  Ae  po«s1bI6.  lest 
they  overtax  her  for  the  festivities  of 
to-day,  when  she  will  be  lunched  by 
Uic  Fanny  Crosby  circle  6t  The  King' 
Ijaughters  at  the  homo  of  Mrs.  Orvllle 
!Rt>ctor,  and  receive  with  others  as  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  home  of  the  re- 
gent. Mr«.  W.  E.  Halligan,  of  the  Mary 
PUliman  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  in  the 
afternoon. 
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FANNY  CROSBY 

Who  Celebrates  88th  Birthday  Annl- 
versary  To-day. 
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BLIND  POETESS 


vO^ 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  Whose 
Hymns  Have  Influenced 
Thousands,  Guest  of  Soci- 
eties at  Bridgeport. 


SAYS  SHE  EXPECTS  TO  PEN 
MANY  MORE  VERSES 


BRIDGEPORT,  March  34— Miss  Fan- 
ny Crosby,  the  blind  poet  and  hymn 
writer,  is  today  enjoying  her  88th  birth- 

"I  find  my  friends  greater  than 
riches,**  she  said  at  a  reception  and 
lucheon  In  her  holior  by  the  Panny 
Crosby  circle  of  Klngr's  Daug-hters  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  OrvlUe  Rector,  where 
Bhe  was  greeted  by  scores  of  prominent 
people-  She  will  also  b«  the  g^est  of 
Mary  Silllman  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Which  she  was  recently  elected  a  mem- 
ber, at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Halli- 
€ran.  Five  friends  of  her  glrrnood, 
whose  agres  total  519  years,  are  receiv- 
ing with  Miss  Crosby. 


For  the  pas-t  elgrht  years  Miss  Cros- 
by has  made  her  home  In  a  pretty  little 
vine-covered  cottage  in  Wells  street. 
There  sTie  Is  passing-  the  declining  years  I 
of  her  life,  surrounded  by  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  show  their  affec- 
tion by  arranging  a  celebration  in  honor 
of  her  birthday.  This  reception  opened 
at  a  special  ceremony  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  Dr.  E.  S.  Smith  pre- 
sented her  in  behalf  of  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  state  a  beautiful  gold 
watch. 

A  Herald  man  who  called  upon  Mlsa 
Crosby  early  today  found  the  wonder- 
ful little  woman  seated  in  her  favorite 
rokclng  <;halr  in  her  parlor.    She  said: 

"I  am  always  glad  to  meet  anyone  froo 
he  Herald.  I  am  very  happy  here.  I  live 
here  in  quietude,  surrounded  by  a  loyal 
circle  of  friends,  and  I  find  more  in  their 
love,  esteem  and  affection  than  in  any- 
thing that  money  could  ever  buy  for  one. 
I  "I  have  been  blind  ever  since  I  was  6 
years  old,  but  I  have  never  lived  like  a 
I  blind  person.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  rode 
horses  by  holding  on  to  their  manes.  I 
climbed  trees  and  did  lots  of  other  thines 
that  the  girls  who  are  styled  tomboys 
do;  and  now  I  have  such  beautiful  day 
dreams,  in  which  I  see  faces  and  eyes 
that  are  dear  to  me  and  picture  In  mind 
the  faces  of  those  I  love,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fancy  pictures  I  draw  of 
them  are  very  far  from  fact. 

"Mr.  Sankey.  with  whom  I  was  assocl. 
ated  for  so  many  years,  is  now  blind.  I 
understand,  although  his  sight  was  not 
at  all  affected  when  we  were  together. 

"I  have  written  many  hymns  and  poem;', 
more  than  6000  in  all.  I  write  when  the 
fancy  strikes  me.  and  t  presume  I  shall 
write  many  more  before  I  leave  this 
earth.  Of  all  my  compositions,  my  favor- 
ite hymn  is  'Safe  In  the  Arms  of  Jesus.'  " 

Clergymen,  evangelists  and  religious 
workers  have  long  recognized  the 
power  her  hymns  have  had  over  the 
thoughtless,  as  well  as  upon  the  more 
degraded,  at  missions  in  the  large  cit- 
ies, for  hundreds  have  been  touched  by 
them  who  were  deaf  to  the  appeals  of 
sermon  or  exhortation.  Some  of  her 
hymns  have  been  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages.  It  is  said  of  her 
that  her  life  has  been  spent  in  lovlngi 
service  for  the  good  of  the  world.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
blind. 

Miss  Crosby  is  writing  a  story  of  her 
life  which  includes  testimonials  and 
incidents  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  show  the  power  of  her  hymns. 
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I  have  been  reading-  of  the  </l5ser^ances 
b5^  her  friends  of  the  88th  birthday  of 
P"'anny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer,  and 
it  recalled  to  my  niind  the  occasion  of 
my  meeting  her  when  I  was  only  a  little 
girl.  It  was  a  never  to  -be  forgotten  everft 
for  me  but  has  surely  passed  from  hti 
mind  years  ago. 

She  was  to  speak  at  a  church  of  which 
my  father  was  the  pastor,  and  I  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  day  "set  I'or  the 
gathering  in  her  honor  with  childish 
curiosity.  I  had  never  seen  a  blind  person 
and  mor^eover  .1  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  her  from  my  father,  and  considered 
her  without  doubt  the  most  famous  woman 
In   yhe   world. 

My  father  preceded  my  mother  and  me  to 
the  church  and  before  we  followed  there 
came  for  him  a  most  important  message. 

No  usher  was  available  when  we  reached 
the  church  and  motlier  insisted  in  spite 
of  my  shy  protestations  to  being  so  con- 
spicuous that  I  carry  up  to  the  pulpit  a 
not6  to  my  father,  I  finally  agreed,  and 
father,  before  he  opened  the  note,  led 
me  to  Miss  Crosby,  who  was  sitting  just 
behind  him. 

She  kissed  me  and  while  she  talked  with 
another  speaker  held  my  hand  and  patted 
it   for  several  minutes. 

I  felt  hundreds  of  eyes  upon  me,  and  I 
saw  an  awed  look  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
my  schoolmates,  and  although  it  was  the 
most  embarx-assed,  it  was  also  just  about 
the  proudest  moment  in  my  life. 

For  weeks  I  was  considered  quite  a 
heroine  by  the  other  girls  in  my  Sunday 
school  class<i  and  at  piano  practice  I  neg- 
lected my  scales  for  a  long  time  while  I 
learned  to  play  with  one  hand  the  airs  of 
the  gospel  hymns  Miss  Crosby  had  written. 


Toy  the.  last  eigiit  years  Miss  Crosby 
las  made  her  home  in  this  city  in  a 
pretty  little  vine  covered  cottage  in 
Wells  street  There  she  is  passing  the 
declining  years  of  her  life,  surrounded 
by  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  shoAV  their  affection  by  arrang- 
ing a  celebration  which  will  last  sev- 
eral days  and  include  the  presentation 
of  a  gold  watch. 

111! 'A  correspondent  who  called  on  Miss 
l[^osby  found  the  wonderful  little 
woman  seated  in  her  favorite  rocking 
chair  in  her  parlor,  , 

"I  have  been  blind  ever  since  I  was! 
six  years  old,  but  I  have  never  lived 
like  a  blind  person.  When  I  was  a 
girl  I  rode  horses  by  holding  onto 
their  manes.  I  climbed  trees  and  did 
lots,  of  other  things  that  the  girls  who 
are  styled  tom  boys  do;  and  now  I 
have  such  beautiful  day  dreams,  in 
which  I  see  faces  and  eyes  that  are 
dear  to  me  and  picture  in  mind  the 
faces  of  those  I  love,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fancy  pictures  I  draw 
of  them  are  very  far  from  fact. 

"Mr.  Sankey,  with  whom  I  was  as- 
sociated   for    so    many    years,    is    noWj 
blind,    I      understand,      although      hi 
Bight  was  not  at  all  affected  when  w 
were  together." 
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the   Life   of  a   Blind   Smger 


JJY  BISHOP  WAUREN  A.  CANDLER. 
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lation's  songs  and  1 
ites  its  laws"  is  a 
appraises  not  ex- 
of  song  in  shaping 
was  forcibly  reminded 
in  reading  a  sketch  ot 
Fanny  Crosby's  life,  printed  so^pe  weeks 
ago  In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
aei    eighty-eighth    birth-day. 

During  the  life  time  of  this  blind  song- 
v/riter  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  sacred 
piusic  has  come  into  existence,  and  she 
Tias  had  no  small  part  in  bringing  it  to 
ip.'iss.  I  refer  to  the  modern  Sunday 
school  hymns.  This  style  of  music  was 
begun  by  the  publisher,  W.  B.  Bradbury, 
for  whose  publications  Fanny  Crosby 
wrote  no  less  than  2,500  Sunday  school 
1  hymns.  Among  those  which  she  wrote 
Uway  be  mentioned  "Rescue  the  Perlsh- 
iring,"  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,  " 
j*"Pass  rne  not,  O  gentle  Saviour,"  and 
p'Bles&ed    Assurance." 

We  have  become  po  accustom^ed  to 
hymns  of  this  kind  we  do  not  appreciate 
1  le  condition  of  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  of  our  country  before  such  songs 
were  known,  nor  do  we  appreciate  how 
poor  some  lands  are  now  in  such  popular 
psalmody.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  noted 
Italian  published  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  article  lamenting  the  poverty 
of  Italy  in   this  particular. 

Music    of    this    sort    belongs    almost   ex- ! 
clusively  to  the  JBnglish-speaking  nations, 
und  with  them  it  is  of  recent  origin,   iie- 


tore  the  days  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Charles 
Wesley  the  Tiymnology  of  the  English 
cirurches  consisted  of  anthems  beyond  tne 
powers  of  the  ordinary  congregation  ana 
^ymns  beneath  the  level  of  serious  re- 
ligious worship.  \v  e  may  judge  of  the  lat- 
ter by  some  stanzas  taken  from  an  oia 
metrical  version  of  the  Pslams  issued  by 
Sternhold  and  Ho()kins  In  1626  and  which 
attained     '         '-       Me     popualrity. 


compositions:  "^  •  ^ 

"Ye  monsters  of  the  bubbling:  deep, 
Your  master's  praises  spout;       •   **        . 

I'p  from  the  sar^da  ye  coddllngs  peep        _ 
And    wag   your   tails   about." 

Anotlier,  paraphrasing  the  text,  "Thef 
race  is  not  to  tlie  swift,  nor  the  battle  lo 
Che  strong,"   ran  on  this  wise, 

"The  race  is  not  forever  grot 

By   him    who   fastest   runs; 
Nor   the  battle   by   those   people 

Who    shoot    the    longest    guns." 

That  sort  of  stuff  does  not  rise  above 
the  lowest  doggerel,  and  yet  it  was  sung  ' 
in  the  English  churches  two  hundred 
years  ago.  With  the  coming  of  Watts  t 
and  Wesley,  a  new  era  dawned.  The  j 
people  were  given  hymns  as  fervent  and 
finished  as  the  most  stately  of  the  old 
Latin  hymns,  and  yet  in  their  own  tongue 
and  set  to  music  which  they  could  sing. 
But  even  then  the  Sunday  School  hymn 
did  not  immediately  spring  into  being. 
That  came  later,  and  first  in  our  coun- 
try. No  writer  of  songs  has  done  more 
in  this  department  of  hymnology  than 
Fanny  Crosby,  and  to  her  all  the  churches 
owe  an  immeasurable  debt.  Her  influence 
on  the  religious  life  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  and  especially  upon  that  of 
our  own  country,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated, and  It  has  been  as  sweet  and 
wholesome  as  it  has  been  extensive  and 
pervasive. 

There  is  a  pathetic  note  In  many  of 
her  hymns.  She  is  blind,  but  she  often 
sings  of  sight  and  visions.  In  the  hymn, 
"Blessed  Assurance"  there  is  a  striking 
stanza  illustrative  of  this  feature  of 
her  work.  She  sings: 


""Perfect    submission,     perfect    delight, 
Visions  of  rapture  burst  on  my  sight, 
Angels    descending,     bring    from    above 
Echoes   of   mercy,    whispers   of   love." 

In  the  last  stanza  of  "Safe  In  the  Arms 
of   Jesus"    occur    these   lines: 

"Firm   on   the   Rock   of   Agea 
Ever  my   trust  shall   be. 
Here  let  me  wait  with  patience, 
Wait    till   the   night    is    o'er, 
Wait    till    I    see    the    morning 
Break  on  the  golden  shore." 

In  one  of  her  hj'mns  there  Is  evident 
allusion  to  that  experience  of  the  blind, 
whereby  they  know  by  touch  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sight,  when  she  sings  of  her 
glorified  Saviour  in  these  words: 


"I  shall  know  Him.  I  shall  know  Him, 
And  redeemed  by  His  side  I  shall  stand, 

I  shall  know  Him,   I  shall  know  Him 
By  the  print  of  the  nails  in  His  hand." 


pAnd  yet  in  that  hymn  she  dreams  of 
the  day  when  she  will  have  sight,  one  of 
its  stanzas  being: 

"O  the  soul  thrilling  rapt\|re  when  I  view  His 

blessed    face. 

And    the    luster   of   His    kindly   bea-ming   eyef 

How    my    full    heart    will    praise    Him    for    th? 

mercy,   love  and  grace, 

That  prepares  for  me  a  mansion  in  the  sky." 

While  the  consciousness  of  blindness 
and  the  longing  for  sights  is  often  sug- 
gested in  her  hymns  she  never  repines  on 
account  of  her  lot.  She  lost  her  sight 
when   she   was   six   years   old,    and   when 

i  about  eight  years  of  age  she  wrote  these 

•  cheerful,    childish    lines: 


"O,    what   a    happy    soul    am    I! 

Although    1    cannc: 
I   am    j-esolved   that    in    this    wor:a 

Contented    to    be: 
How    many    blessings    I    enjoy 

That    other   people   don't! 
To   weep  and   sigh  because   I'm    blind, 

I  cannot  and  I  won't." 

Now  when  she  is  more  than  four  scora 
years  of  age  she  is  often  heard  to  say 
that  if  the  gift  of  sight  were  offered  her 
©he  would  elect  to  remain  as  she  is.  Her 
own  words  are:  "If  I  had  not  been  de- 
privefl  of  sight,  I  should  never  have  re- 
ceived so  good  an  education,  nor  have 
cultivated  so  fine  a  memory,  nor  have 
been  able  to  do  good  to  so  many  people." 

The  songs  of  this  blind  hymn-writer 
have  done  good  to  a  yast  ipultitude,  but 
her  example  of  patient,  cheerful  faith 
can  not  be  less  influential.  Her  life  is 
a  paslm  of-  trust  that  should  rebuke 
despondency  and  cheer  the  hope  of  all 
who    know   it. 

There  is  also  another  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  her  work.  It  Is  a  les- 
son very  conspicuous  in  the  lives  of  all 
the  hymn  writers  of  all  the  Christian 
centuries.  They  are  all  orthodox.  Aton- 
ing love  and  g,  dying  and  risen  Saviour 
^re  the  themes  by  which  they  are  in- 
spired. 

.  If  we  begin  with  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux 
we  fhear   him  singing: 

"Of    Him    who    did    salvatloiK  brin& 
I    could    forever   think   and    sing;; 
Arise,    ye    needy,    he'll    relieve; 
Arise,    ye    guilty,    he'll    fonflve. 
To  shame  our  sins  He  blushed  in  blood} 
He  closed  his  eyes  to  show  us  God, 
Let  all  the  world  fall  down  and  know 
'   "That  none  but  God  such  love  can  show." 

If  we  come  down  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  his 
song    is    in    the    same    strain: 

"Alas  I   and  did  my   Saviour  bleedT 
And   did  my    Saviour  die? 
Would    He    devote    that   sacred   head    for  •ttch  » 

worm  as  I? 
W»p  It  for  crimes  that   I  have  dona, 
H^  groaned  upon  the  tree? 
Imazing  pity!  grace  unknown  1 
.^n  love   beyond  degree!" 


Charles  Wesley  crying  outi 

,  ••"   1.1 1 ve   divine,   what  hast  thou  done  I 

I  Tb«   iucarnate    God    bath    died    tor   m*I 

.  Thft    Father's    coeternal     Sun 
Bore   all   my  sins  upon  the   tree  I 
TSib    Sou    of    God    for    me    hath    died: 
My    Lord,    my    Love,    is   crucified. 
Then  let  us  sit  beneath  H-is  cross. 
And  gladly  catch   the  healing  stream; 
All    things   for   Him   account   but   I068, 
And   g^ve   up   all    our    hearts   to   Him: 
Of   nothing   think    or  speak    beside: 

I  My    Lord,    my    Love,    is    crucified." 

]\'ow   if   liberalism  should  ever  come   to 

I  possess  all  the  churches  where  will  they 
gel  any  songs  for  their  worship?  Tha 
«jreat  masters  of  sacred  song  in  all  agea 
s4ng  of  a  crucified  Saviour  and  atoning 
love.  They  know  nothing  of  a  Christ  who 
]«  only  a  perfect  exemplar,  o*  a  great 
teacher,  or  the  noblest  of  martyrs.  To 
Ihem  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Are  the  great 
singers,  whose  mighty  hearts  rose  to 
rapturous  heights  in  contemplating  re- 
deeming love,  all  wrong?  Have  the  hymna 
of  the   ages   all   been  in  a   false  key? 

Why  does  not  liberalism  sing?  Can  it 
do  nothing  but  scold  the  churches  and 
curse  the  creeBs?  Can  it  do  nothing  but 
croak?  Has  it  no  joys?  Has  it  no  burn- 
.ng  love  that  irresistibly  bursts  forth  m 
holy  strains  betimes?  It  was  Ruskin  who 
said  "we  may  test  the  worthiness  of  any 
emotion  at  any  moment  by  trying  to  put 
it  into  song.  The  maid  can  sing  of  her 
lost  love,  but  the  miser  can  not  sing  of 
his  lost  gold."  May  we  not  bring  to  bear 
fipon  religious  teaching  a  similar  test?  A 
type  of  religion  that  n/ver  stirs  the  heart 
to  sing  praises  to  God  is  surely  astray. 

"VVe  may  keep  step  with  the  faithful 
Oirough  all  the  centuries  by  keeping  In 
nearing  of  the  singers.  Miriam,  Deborah, 
David,  St.  Bernard,  I/uther,  Watts,  Wes- 
ley, Ray  Palmer,  Philip  Phillips,  Ira  San- 
kcy,  and  Fanny  Crosby,  all  sing  In  vari- 
OJ&  degrees  of  strength  the  praises  of  the 
s;<me  Saviour.  Let  us  catch  their  clear, 
strong,    sweet  notes   of   faith,    and   follow 

j  the  singers  home,  till  we  come  at  last  to 
tiiat  shining  throng  of  them  who  walK 
In  white  and  bear  palms  in  their  hands, 
and  hear  them  sing   "the  song  of   Mosea 

I  and  the  Lamb." 


P^stou  Mtwastmt 

SATURDAY,   MAY  2,  1908 

A     SUCCESSFUL     LIFE 

[From  the  Unlversalist  L/eader] 
A  successful  life  is  rather  hard  to  define, 
for  the  definition  varies  at  different  times- 
and  under  different  conditions.  The  spirit 
of  the  present  defines  in  ir^terial  terrns, 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  material  age 
there  has  dwelt  a  successful  woman.  She 
has  not  large  means,  she  is  dependent  upon 
her  own  labor,  she  lives  a  simple,  retired 
life,  she  is  totally  blind,  and  yet  we  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  many  who  in  pres- 
ent peace  of  mind,  and  exalted  vision  .of 
faith,  have  attained  unto  all  that  is  de- 
sirable in  life  so  nearly  as  Fanny  Crosby, 
the  hymn  writer,  who  at  eighty-eight  years 
of  agre  reigns  queen  O'f  human  happiness. 


JjoslOn.     Heira^loL 


Ju^Yve  iio ,  n 0^. 


Blind  Hymn  Writer 
Mourns  Cleveland's  Death 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  June  26 — Among 
those  who  were  greatly  grieved  over  the 
death    of    Grover    Cleveland    probably 
none  outside  of  his  immediate  family 
felt    a   keener    pang    than    did    Fanny ! 
Crosbx  of   this   city,   called  "the  blind; 
hymn  writer,"   who   has   written   more, 
hymns    now   in    use  in   the  evangelical  i 
churches  than  any  other  living  writer. 
Although  she  has  been  blind  since  her 
girlhood,  Mrs.  Crosby  knows  many  fa-  I 
mous  men  and  counted  Mr.    Cleveland 
as  one  of  her  best  friends.  j 

"They  told  me  that  Mr.  Cleveland-i 
was  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Crosby.  "If  al- 
most broke  my  heart.  He  was  one  of 
my  oldest  friends.  I  knew  him  wlxen  : 
he  was  18  years  old,  when  he  was  a 
private  secretary  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  where  I  was, a 
teacher,  and  where  he  used  to  teach. as 
well.  His  was  a  lovely,  noble  charac- 
ter. "When  they  told  me  he  was,  dead' 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  wrote 
to  him.  I  received  a  letter  from  a. 
friend  in  Princeton  who  told  me  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  getting  better. 

"He  left  an  impression  upon  me  thtt 
will  never  be  effaced — that  of  a  noble, 
faithful  Christian  gentleman,  and  with 
that  impression  there  was  that  deep, 
warm  friendship  that  death  cannot 
break  f5>^:  I  know  we  shall  meet  in  the 
land  o'f  tliMilessed." 


Ju.lv|  17.  nog- 

SANG  HYMNS  OF 
FANNY  CROSBY 


^pworth  League  Rally  in  Con- 
nection With  Dedicatory 
Services  at  Westport.      -%  \     ' 

ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY 

REV.  B.  M.  TIPPLE 


Meeting  This  Evening  to  Be     of 
Especial  Interest — Services 

End  Sunday. 


j(Special    to    The    Morning   Telegram.) 

Westport,  July  16. — The  services  to- 
riight,  Epworth  league  rally,  were  by 
^af  the  most  interesting  of  the  dedi- 
catory services  of  the  new  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  which  began  Sun- 
day and  continued  all  the  week. 

The  meeting  began  with  a  praise 
service  after  a  prayer  by  Rev.  William 
Bragg  of  Saugatuck.  At  the  praise 
pervice  only  hymss  of  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  *^Mnf]  "^-^"^""^"^  writer,  were 
used.  Miss  CrosoyrfPRW^^m'as  pres- 
ent, she  having  been  brought  here  in 
F.n  automobile.  Following  the  praise 
service  Miss  Crosby  made  a  short  ad- 
dress. 

After  a  baritone  solo  had  been  sung 
by  John  W.  Wahle,  Rev.  B.  M.  Tipple 
cf  Stamford  gave  an  address  on  "A 
Cutter  of  Granite."  His  theme  was 
that  as  cutting  granite  made  a  man 
Very  strong,  so  by  a  man  living  as  he 
should  he  could  build  up  a  very  strong 
character. 

Rev.  George  E,  Bishop,  the  pastor, 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
church  was  filled  to  its  full  capacity. 


I 
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liHOUSAl>fl)S-AT 
CLOSING  MEETINGS 


^^^ 


Chapman = Alexander  Revival 
Ends  Tonight. 


->-**■ 


Fanny  Crosby,  Aged  and  Blind,  Tells 
of  Work  for  Christ — Cliapi'tlkn  Ad=« 
monishes  Actual  Christianity,  and 

_   Scores  Hypocritical  Churchgoers.,. 

Tonlght'sRevival  Meetings 


7.30  p.  m.— Trinity  church.  Spe- 
cial service.  Admission  by  ticket 
only.     Speaker,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

7.45  p.  m. — Memorial  church.  Rev. 
John    H.    Elliott. 

7.45  p.  m. — First- Highland  Bap- 
tist church.     Rev.  D.  S,  Toy. 

7.45  p.  m. — Park  Memorial  church. 
Rev.  J.   O.   Buswell. 

8.30  p.  m. — First  Congregational 
church.     Dr.  Chapman. 


Arising  from  her  seat  In  a  box  In  I 
Court  Square  theater  this  noon.  Fannie  \ 
J.  Crosby,  the  blind.  90  years  old  j 
writer  of  hymns,  addressed  an  audi-  j 
ence  of  2500  people,  and  told  of  the  j 
history  of  writing  the  hymn  "Rescue 
the  Perishing."     When   she   was  helped  j 


back  to  her  seat,  every  person  in  the 
theater  was  thrilled  through  and 
throug-h  by  the  clear  voice,  that  haa 
sung  the  praises  of  the  Savior  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
the  eyea  of  men  and  women  at  the 
recital  of  the  rescue  of  a  young  boy 
from  a  life  of  vice. 

The  author  of  many  hymns,  the  most  ! 
famous    of    which    is    "Blessed    Assur- 
ance," rose  at  the  invitation  of  Charles 
M.   Alexander,    who    led    the   music    as 
usual.    "Mrs.   Crosby  can't  see  us,"   ha ; 
said,  "but  she  can  talk  to  us,"  and  she 
began    her    story.    Her    voice    trembled 
now    and    then    and    once    or    twice    it  \ 
seemed  as   If  the  emotions   that   over-  ^ 
powered    her    were    too    great    for    her 
weakness  In  her  age,  but  she  toid  the, 
pathetic   story    to   the   close,  .and   then  i 
recited  the  hymn.  H 

Dr.   Chapman   went   for  the  audience  I 
in     Court     Square     theater     with     his  i 
hands    ungloved.        Before    he    finished); 
his  talk  he  had  mercilessly  attacked  the 
indifferent   worshipper  and   the   church 
official  who  kills  the  church  and  its  po- 
sition through  coldness.       In  the  midst 
of   his    remarks,    some   one   In   the   au-  j 
dience   said,    "Amen,"   and   as  if  stung  : 
to  the  quick,  Dr.  Chapmfajn  said,  "Don't  i 
say  that!      Go  out  and  live  it!    People 
say    what    they    want    is    a    Moody    or 
a  gresit  evangelist.       I  tell  you,  if  you  i 
had  Moody  or  Sam  Jones  he'd  tell  you  I 
what   is   good   for   you.        Some   people 
j  would  faint  if  the  old  methods  of  their 
)  church  were  changed,  they  would  faint 
I  if  a  crowd  attended  the  divine  services 
— such  a  place  is  not  a  church,  It  Is  a 
club.  That    Is    not    the    church    of 

Christ.        How   long  should   a   shepherd 
look   for  his   sheep,   I   say— until." 

It   Is   the   final   day   of   the   great   re-  j 
vlval  that  has  swept  through  the  city  • 
like  fire  and  caused  the  conversion  and   ' 
uplifting  of  hundreds  of  persons.    The 
theater  was  occupied  fjrom  the  earliest 
service  at  10  o'clock  until  late  this  aft- 
ernoon,  when  Dr.  Chapman   bade  fare- 
well  to   the  people  who  have  attended 
the  theater  meetings.     The  spirit  of  the 
campaign  never  burned  so  brightly  as 
It   did   today,  starting  with   the  minis- 
ters'  meeting  in  the  State  street  Bap- 
tist church  and  continuing  through  the 
city  until  late  afternoon. 

As  a  culmination,  of,  the  vigorous 
campaign,  the  day  was  fittingly 
observed  as  a  day  of  consecration  for 
the  persons  who  have  been  converted. 
A  special  meeting  will  be  held  for  them 
this  evening  in  Trinity  Methodist 
church.  Dr.  Chapman  will  address 
both  the  Trinity  church  meeting  and 
the  First  church  meetlnitf,  but  the 
Trinity  church  service  will  be  espe- 
cially for  the  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived Jesus  Christ  during  the  revival 
services  or  who  so  intend  before  the 
week  or  month   is  ended. 


Simultaneously  "  with  the  ministers' 
meeting  in  the  State  street  church  this 
morning-,  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott  told  of 
methods  of  Bible  studj'  before  a  good 
sized  audience  in  Court  Square  theater. 
At  10.45  o'clock,  Rev.  Herbert  S.  John- 
son of  Boston  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
publicity  upon  the  church,  and  said  that 
during  the  Boston  revivals  seeds  were 
sown  for  a  harvest  that  has  resulted  In 
churches  doubling  their  memberships 
since  that  time. 

The  biggest  service  in  the  theater  be- 
gan at  11,30  o'clock.  For  the  last  of  the 
noon  meetings  where  he  has  been  at 
his  best  and  done  the  most  work  for 
his  cause,  Charles  M.  Alexander  took 
up  his  work  of  leading  the  audience  In 
song.  After  the  singing  of  the  first 
hymn,  he  turned  to  the  box  w^ere  Mrs. 
Crosby  was  sitting  and  then  called  for 
a  few  remarks. 

Mrs.    Crosby   told    her  touching   story 
as  follows:     "I  was  once  working  in  a 
mission    on    the   Bowery    in    New    TorlT" 
city,    when    I    called    upon    any    one    in 
j  the  audience  who  had  pttrayed  from  the 
j  teachings  of  his  mother  to  come  to  the 
,  front  of  the  room.    A  young  man  arose 
and     came     forward,     and     I    knelt    in 
prayer  with  him.     He  left,  and  I  know 
that    he    was    won    to    Christ.       About 
four  years  ago.   when   I  told  this  story 
In  Lynn,  a  mar  arose  from  the  audlenee 
and  said,  'Mrs.  Crosby,  I  am  that  man.' 
He   was   saved   through   Jesus   Christ." 
Mrs.    Crosby    then   recited    the   hymn, 
'"Hescue     the     Perishing,"    ^vhlch     she 
wrote    on    the    occasion    of    the    young 
man's  conversion  and  which  was  a  fa- 
mous song  during  the  Moody  campaign. 
Dr.  Chapman  then  introduced  Mrs.  A. 
C.    Bourne   of   Boston,    who'  told   of  her  ; 
conversion  by  R.  C.  Norton  during  the 
Boston    revival.       "I    was    called    to    be  ' 
a    trained    nurse    in    China,"    she    said, 
"but    I    hesitated    for    three    year?.       I 
have    made    up    my    mind   through    the 
meetings  and  I  am  going  Into  the  for- 
eign work,  after  my  cciiversion."   "God 
bless  you,"   called   a   woman   from   one 
side    of    the    house. 

"Let  u^  bend  our  heads  in  prayer," 
Dr.  Chapman  said,  and  Mrs.  Bourne  left 
the  stage. 

The  hymn.  "Blessed  Assurance"  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Crosby  was  sung,  and 
though  the  aged  writer  of  Gospel  hymns 
could  not  sing  she  followed  the  words 
with  her  lips.  Everett  Naftzger  sang 
one  verse,  and  the  audience  took  up  th© 
rest. 

Dr.  Chapman  began  to  speak  about 
12  o'clock  as  follows:  "The  evangelistic 
church  is  the  only  church  that  has  a 
right  to  existence.  Christ  sent  out  his 
own  disciples  on  evangelistic  missions 
and  the  Church  does  this  same  work. 
The  Church  is  viewed  by  some  persona 
as  consisting  of  choir,  pew  rent  and 
pulpit.  Evangelism  should  equip  us  and 
help  us.  To  be  an  evangelist  is  to  be 
equipped  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and 


to  be  an  evangelist  one  must  pay  the 
price    of   sacrificing:    temperament    and 
T  trend  of  thougrht. 

''  "Some  ministers  say,  'My  church  ia 
conservative.'  I  hate  that  word,  as  it  is 
like  the  term  of  charity  since  it  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  I  know  that  it 
means  an  indifferent  congregation,  a 
worldly  congnregratlon,  or  one  lacking 
the  grace  of  Jesus. 

"If  the  revival  should  close  today,  and 
one  boy  should  join  your  church,— 
juRt  think  if  you  won  my  boy  to  Christ 
— that  would  be  enough.  Others  might 
criticize  and  say  that  money  was  wast- 
ed foolishly,  but  if  one  boy  is  converted 
it   is  enough. 

"To  be  an  evangelist  one  must  have 
the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  preaching  on  some 
things  may  be  cold,  the  expression  may 
seem  cold,  but  on  the  other  hw.nd  youi 
have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  a 
burning  fire.  The  men  who  think  they 
always  strike  12  in  their  sermons  do 
not  always  bring  the  results. 

"The  minister  must  be  old-fashioned 
and  realize  that  the  people  will  be  lost 
without  Christ.  'He  that  believeth  not, 
is  condemned  already,'  I  don't  say 
this,  and  ministers  need  not  rush  into 
print  to  say  that  I  do, — Christ  says  it. 
"The  evangelistic  minister  should  be 
one  who  prays.  Brethren,  I  know  of  a 
church  were  there  ^  were  only  80  per- 
sons in  the  congregEltion,  and  an  usher 
used  to  put  the  rich  persons  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  aiid  the  poorer 
dressed  ones  in  the  gallery, — later  they 
had  an  usher  who  acted  civilly  and 
made  each  person  feel  that  he  was  wel- 
come. If  the  man  in  the  pew  will  help, 
the  church  will  never  be  large  enough. 
"Amen,"  said  someone  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

"Don't  say  that,"  said  Dr.  Chapman, 
"go  out  and  live  it.  Help  the  people 
who  come  into  your  pews.  You  can 
kill  any  sermon  by  not  listening  or  by 
listening  in  an  unfavorable  way.  I 
have  seen  persons  in  my  congregations 
that  I  would  like  to  throw  hymn  books 
at. 

"And  still  you  say,  'Give  us  the  old- 
time  evangelists.  Give  us  men  like 
Moody  or  Sam  Jones.'  I  teli  you,  if 
they  were  here  they  would  tell  you  a 
few  things.  You  cry  for  eloquence,  and 
then  listen  to  your  minister  with  e^es 
closed  and  your  heads  squnched  down 
on  your  shoulders. 

"If  churches  would  change  theji* 
methods  some  of  the  members  would 
faint,  and  If  they  s-aw  a  crowd  in  tho 
church  they  would  faint.  Such  a 
church  is  not  a  church.  It  is  not  a 
church — but  a  club.  How  long  did  the 
Shepherd  look  for  his  sheep  I  say  ha 
looked— until.  If  your  church  doesn't 
lead  people  to  Jesus,  it  is  wrong. 

"In  one  church  the  same  order  has 
been  used  for  over  50  years.  One  man 
says:     'No   wonder  we   don't  get  along. 


when  the  devil  knows  Just  what  we  ard 
going  to  do.'  Anoti'sr  man  says:  "We 
are  no  mixecl  up,  that  even  the  devil 
doesn't  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do.'  ' 

Dr.  Chapman  told  of  his  own  pah- 
torate  in  an  Albany  Dutch-Reformed 
church,  and  how  the  introduction  of 
Gospel  hymns  changed  the  whole  na- 
ture of  the  services.  Dwight  L.  Moody  ^ 
was  responsible  for  the  change,  as  he 
advised  Dr.  Chapman  to  sprins:  the 
Gospel  hymns  without  the  knowledge  cf  ^ 
church  officials  who  would  object  to 
the  radical  change  in  the  order  of  wor- 
ship. 

"How  many  of  your  officers  pray 
with  you  ministers?"  he  said.  "There 
la  not  a  church  officer  who  couldn't 
help  his  minister,  if  he  would  pray  for 
him." 

At  the  closing  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Chapman  made  a  simple  impressive 
praver,  "May  grace,  mercy  and  peace 
abide  with  us  forever." 


iBrpoKly-Ku,  M  ^.   5t^>vcla-Y6l- liwu^ 


J\\?trok    I'H-,   l^O'i.. 


rflOTED  HYMN  WRITER 

ENTERS  NINETIETH  YEAR. 

BRIDGEPORT,  Conn.,  March  24.— 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  famous  throughout 
thQ  English-speakingjj\'orld  as  the  blind 
hyhj'M^^rriter,  entered/upon  her  ninetieth 
year  to«afy.  y  At  ^e  home  of  a  rela- 
thc'.  in/tlfis/jtit/,  ^Tffhere  she  has  Itved 
for  niMiy  'y^mj:^,  many  letters  and  mes- 
sages|bf  coiigiatula'tion  poured  in  from 
all  over   the   country. 

Miss  Crosby  has  bppn  i)UiLgj[tyijft]j]^(^i 
tiince  she  was  six  years  oia.  Ax  the 
-»8?i^i0j^JS.£teen  she  entered  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  and  after 
her  graduation  she  was  a  -teacher  there 
for  ten  years.  She  is  the  author  of 
about  4,000  hymns,  among  the  be^t 
known  being  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  "Jesus  the  Water  of  Life  Will 
Give"  and  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  the 
Cross."  Besides  her  hymns,  she  has 
composed  many  ballads  and  lyrics  and 
written  the  words  for  several  can^ 
tatas. 

Miss  Crosby  still  retains  a  deep  iti- 
terest  in  all  sor-ts  of  religious  activity, 
in  spite  of  her  ad\'^nced  age.  Re- 
cently she  journeyed  to  Springfield. 
Mass.,  to  attend  the  revival  meetings 
j  conducted  there  by  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap* 
I  man  and  Charles  Alexander. 


JVevd   V^rH  HcTf^lcL 


M^^c'^  2,5,  I'TOT. 

BLIND  HYMN  WRITER      ^ 
HAS  89TH  BIRTHDAY 

Receptions  in  Honor j  of  Miss  Fanny 
Crosby  l^^^n    Bridge- 
y  lort,  Conn. 

[BPBCTALlDEaPATCH    TO    THT5    HERALD.] 

BRiDGE^'oirr,  Conn.,  Wednesday.— Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer,  observed 
her  eighty-ninth  birthday  to-day,  when  she 
was  a  guest  at  a  reception  given  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Orvllle  Rector  by  the  Fanny 
Crosby  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  In 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  she  attend- 
ed a  recaption  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

She  wrote  a  special  hymn  for  the  even- 
ing occasion,  which,  set  to  familiar  music, 
v/as  sung  by  the  company. 

Miss  Crosby,  who  has  been  blind  almost 
from  her  birth,  was  born  in  Southeastern 
New  York.  She  was  a  pupil  In  the  New 
York  Institute  of  the  Blind,  one  of  her 
teachers  being  Grover  Cleveland.  She  was 
afterward  a  teacher  in  the  institution. 


MacTctv  2.5,  1^0^. 


Mrs.  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blrnd  hymn 
writer,  rounded  out  another  birthday 
yesterday,  her  89th,  and  bjft  way  of 
celebration  wrote  a  hymn  to  be  sung 
at  a  reception  given  her  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,   where  a'he   lives. 


l\\LUaLiL>l^e.   tAf^s.  t^iscon^^ivu. 


JWctr-cL    1.1,    \^0^. 


Fanny   Crosbw   Blind 

Writer,    h  89. 


I 


Fanny  Crosby,  tlie  famous  blind  hymn 
writey  <mt!tl'Ji"  U£<^fe  in  the  Agismm^ 
Jesus,"   has  just  celebl-ated   her   eighty-' 
ninth    birthday     at     Bridgeport,     Conn. 
Miss  Crosby,  who  has  been  blind  almost 
from   her  birth,  was  born   in  southeast- 
ern New  York.     She  was  a  pupil  in  the  ; 
New  York  institute  of  the  blind  and^  for  , 
some  time  a  teacher  there.    Fanny  Cros-  i 
by  won  fame  as  a  hymn  writer,  some  of  | 
her  hymns  being  known  almost  the  world  | 


*>ver.  She  has  written  Knndreds  of  sa- 
cred son /ars,  the  best  known  being  "Safe 
m  the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  "Saved  by 
!rl.i;ac'e  and  "Rescue  the  Perishing.' 
Miss  Crosby  is  still  active,  and  wrote  a 
Kpecial  hymn  in  honor  of  her  birthday 
which  was  set  to  familiar  music  and 
Rung  in  the  First  Methodist  church  on 
the  evening  of  the  occasion  for  which  it 
was   composed. 


Ulri(L^e^^OTt ,    [CoruYU.)    ^tgu-n^A-rct 


MsLv^  T  .  1^0^ 


CLEVELAND  AND  FANNY  CROSBY 
AS  FELLOW  TEACHERS. 


When  Fanny  Crosby  and  Grover 
Clevenland  were  fellow  teachers  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  theBUnd 
the  superintendent  reprimand^P^lviiss 
Crosby  for  having  Cleveland  copy  a 
poem  for  her.  In  telling  of  the  in- 
cident in  McClure's  Miss  Crosby  says: 

"Of  course  I  felt  verj''  much  hurt, 
and  when  the  superintendent  went 
out,  Mr.  Cleveland  said  to  me:  "Now, 
Fanny  Crosby,  how  long  do  you  in- 
tend to  allow  that  man  to  harow  up 
j'our  feelings  like  this?  I  asked  him; 
"What  can  I  do  to  stop  it?'  and  he 
said,      'By  giving  as  good  as  he  sent.' 

"1  was  nonplussed,  and  jn  reply  I 
said.  'Mr.  Cleveland.  I  never  was  saucy 
in  my  life."  To  this  he  replied:  'But 
It  is  not  impudent  to  take  your  own 
part,  and  you  never  will  be  taught 
independence  and  self-reliance  any 
younger.  Now,  we  will  try  an  ex- 
periment. Come  down  tomnrow  and 
ask  me  to  copy  another  poem  for 
you.  I  will  do  so,  and  then  you  come 
in  as  usual,  and  you  will  see  the  con- 
sequences; but  In  any  event  make  up 
your  mind  never  to  let  any  one  im- 
pose upon  you.  According  to  this 
agreement,  I  went  down  and  asked 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  copy  a  poem  for  me. 
As  was  anticipated,  the  superintendent 
came  in  and  made  the  same  remark. 
Then  I  turned  round  and  said  to  him: 
'I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
second  to  no  one  in  this  Institution*- 
except  yourself,  and  I  have  borne  with' 
your  insolence  so  long  that  I  will  do 
so  no  longer;  if  it  is  repeated,  I  will 
report  you  to  the  managers.'  The 
superintendent  looked  at  me  with  the 
greatest  astonishment,  but  my  reply 
had  just  the  effect  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
said  it  would  have.  I  never  had  any 
further  trouble  with  the  obnoxious 
superintendent,  nor  did  he  assume 
such  a  m-'iriner  toward  me  or  Mr. 
Cleveland  any  more." 


Brlcl^q-eK^'>^^  ■    ,  CcrtvL.^  Tdiryvie.' 
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MISS  CROSBY  WILL  >^  * 

ATTEND  **MISSION  FEAST" 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby  the  wonderfully 
gifted  and  talented  blind  hymn  writer 
and  paetess  will  honoT'  CfWI  conigrega- 
tion  of  the  German  Reformed  churcJi 
with  her  presence  at  their  "Mission 
Sunday  Fest"  at  the  morning  services, 
10:30   o'clock   Standay. 

'IMiiss  Crosby  is  justly  venerated  and 
esteemerd  by  all  Christiajis  through- 
out the  world,  because  of  her  wonder- 
fully in&piring-  hymns  and  poems. 


31ISS  CROSBi^  TO  Sl^i^^     J 

To    xVtIclrer-.s    l\fcetin}i'    at    German    llc- 
lormocl  Chiiieii. 

I\  I  IE.?  Fa  n  n  y  Ci'oy  by  who  has  a  world 

and  talented  spiritually  inspired  hymn 
v.ritor  and  poetess,  and  Avho  lias  ac- 
complished more  for  the  Christiiin 
faith  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
past  century,  will  speak  in  the  Ge-r- 
man  Reformed  church  Ht  the  morn- 
ing services  at  10:30  o'clock  Sunday., 
Several  of  Miss  Crosby's  hymns  will 
be  sung  in  German.  All  are  cordially 
_  welcomed.  ^ 

At  the  oveuing  services  at  7::'0 
o'clocls.  Rev.  Herman  G.  Wiemer  will 
have  for  .his  theme.  John  Calvin  and 
his   influence   in   evangelization  of  the 

rhrh^tinn  fiiliiiiirrh  ■—■— m 


Ma^rck    15.  nog. 

89TH  BIRTHDAY 


CONOR  AT  ULATION 


NS    POUR 


IN   UPON 


FANNIE    J.    CROSBY,    NOTED 
BLIND   KYMN  WRITER. 


Bridgepoi-t,  Marcli  24. — Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  famous  thruout  the  English- 
speaking-    world    as      the      ^^^^iSJipBteiy? 


FANNY  CROSBY. 

writer,  entered  upon  her  eighty-ninth 
year  today.  At  the  home  of  a  relative 
In  this  city,  where  she  has  lived  for 
many  years,  many  letters  and  messages 
of  congratulation  poured  In  from  all 
over  the  country. 

Miss  Crosby  has  been  totally  blind 
since  she  Avas  six  years  old.  At  the 
a^e  of  fifteen  she  entered  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  and  after 
her  graduation  she  was  a  teacher  there 
for  ten  years.  Slie  Is  the  author  of 
flbout    4,000    Iiymns,      among      the    best 


1  known  being  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Js- 
Uus"  "Jesus,  the  Water  of  Life  Will 
Give."  and  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  the 
Cross."  Besides  her  hymns  she  has 
composed  many  ballads  and  lyrics  and 
written    the    words      for;    several   can- 

1  '^Mi^ss  Crosby  still  retains  a  deep  in- 
'terost  in  all  sorts  of  religious  activity 
i  in  spile  of  her  advanced  age.  Recent- 
ily  she  journeyed  to  Springfield.  Mass, 
ito  attend  the  revival  meetings  conduct- 
lea  there  by  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman 
and   Charles   Alexj 


:YMN  WRITER'S  BIRTHDAY. 


liss  Fanny  Crosby  Guest  of  Hon- 
or at  Luncheon  Given  by   Mrs. 
Orville  Rector— King's  ]paugh-  , 
ters    Present — Presentation    of  j 
EngTaving.  ^^  _  Q   j       j 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  fanjous  blind 
hymn  writer,  was^^^^^ffW 

guest        yesterday        at        a        lunch- 
eon      given     at       12:30     ^p'clock       by  , 
Mrs.  Orville  Rector  at  her  home,  1313 
Iranistan    avenue,      the      occasion    be- 
ing the  8  9th  anniversary  of  Miss  Cros-  ' 
by's    birthday.       Beside    the    guest    of  ; 
honor    there    were      also      present    2  4  i 
members    of   the   Fanny   Crosby   circle  , 
of   the   King's    Daughter    of   the   First 
Methodist    church,       of       which    Mrs    j 
Rector   is   the   leader.      The    table   de-  \ 
corations    were    in    yellow;     beautiful 
daffodils    being    used    to    develop    the 
color   scheme.      Miss    Crosby   was   the 
recipient  of  a  large  box  of  lovely  yel- 
low  daffodils,   as  well   as   a   handsome 
engraved  picture.     The  engraving  was 
done    by    Rishar    Earl    of   this    city. 

The  engraving  was  most  beautifully 
done  in  the  colors  of  the  Fanny 
Crosby  circle  of  the  Kii.fg's  Daughters, 
which  are  purple  and   black. 

As  is  her  usual  birthday  custom. 
Miss  Crosby  read  a  poem  which  she 
;wrote  especially  for  this  occasion. 
■  Mrs.  Rector  made  a  presentation 
jsaddress  which  appears  below: 
i-  "Aunt  Fanny,  you  know  without  be- 
ving  told  that  we  love  yom,  but  before 
we  ask  you  to  invoke  God's  blessing 
upon  this  noonday  lunch  we  are  going 
to  surround  your  pJate  with  flowers 
that  their  sweet  perfume  may  silently 
remind  you  of  our  affection^  and  we 
shall  give  you  to  take  home'with  you 
these    lines   which    every    one    of   us   feel 


lor  vou  our  clear,  dear  helper,   for  whom 
our  circle  is  named.      We  ask  that   these, 
lines    be    hung-    upjon    the    walls   of   youpl 
room,    and    if    for    a    moment    you    ever^ 
doubt   our  love  just   have  someone  read 
them    to    you.      Let    me    re^d    them    to 
you. 

"This   is   your  birthday.      On   the   calen- 
ders of 
Those    who   know   you    It   is    marked    In 

gold, 
As   both   a  holy   and   a  holiday. 
You    make   us  happy   and   yoyi    make   us 

good, 
By  simply  being  with  you.     You  bestow 
And  think  you  are  receiving;  like  a  rose 
That   marvels    at    the    fragrance    of    the 

breeze. 
We  are  most  glad   since   you  were   sent 

to   earth. 
It  was  while  we  are  here;  not  hastened 

down 
To    shine    amidst    the    shadows    of    the 

past, 
.Nor  kept     to   grace   some   joyful   future 

day, 
'  But  come  to  share  our  present  as  it  is. 
And    leave     tomorrow    better     for    your 

stay." 

Miss  Crosby's  response  to  Mrs.  Rec- 
tor's address  of  love  and  affection  was 
as   follows: 

"There  ar-e  times  in  our  lives  when 
our  hearts  are  full,  when  our  hearts 
can  not  speak  what  they  will  teach. 
But  if  my  heart  was  a  mirror  and  you 
could  look  into  the  depths  of  it  you 
would  see  there  a  spring:  of  flowers, 
flowers  of  the  eveuing  that  again  my 
heart  drops  upon  your  path.  O  friends, 
may  those  flowers  and  their  like,  fall 
upon  you  and  smile  upon  you.  These 
angels  will  stop  and  will  drop  bouquets 
upon  your  path  and  will  sing  to  you 
unseen. 

"Friends,  God  bless  you,  and  I  would 
I  could  say  what  I  want  to  as  to  the 
language  of  affection  and  undying 
love." 

After  dinner  many  humorous  stories 
were  told  by  Miss  Crosby  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  she  read  her  bicifiday 
poem. 

Miss  Crosby  was  the  dinner  guest 
last  evening  at  the  home  of  Dr.  E.  N. 
Smith  on  Park  avenue,  and  afterward 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  mid 
w^eek  service  at  the  F'irst  Methodist 
church  of  which  coog'regation  she  has 
been  a  member  for  many  years. 


FANNY  CROSBY,  89 


blinfl      hy 


nroi 


Fanny  Crosby,  the 
writer,  observed  her  89th  birthday 
at  her  home  In  Bridgreport,  Conn., 
Wednesday,  when  she  -was  a  guest  at 
a  reception  given  in  the  home  ot 
Mrs.  Orville  Tlector  by  the  Fanny 
Crosby  Clrle  of  King's  Daughters  In 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  she 
attended  a  reception  In  the  First 
Methodist   church. 

She   wrote   a   special    hymn   for   the 
evening  occasion,   which,     set     to   fa-  j 
miliar   music,   was  sung   by   the    com- j 
pany. 

Miss  Crosby,  who  has  been  blind 
almost  from  her  birth,  was  born  in  ; 
Southeastern  New  York.  She  was  a ! 
pupil  In  the  New  Yorjc  Institute  of 
the  Blind,  one  of  her  teachers  being! 
Grover  Cleveland.  She  was  after- 1 
ward   a  teacher  In   the   institution.       .„| 


WstrcK,    2.5.  1^0^. 


HYMN  WRITER,  IS  89 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  Marcli  25.— The 
blind  hymii  writer,  Fanny  Crosby,  observed 
ber  eighty-ninth  birthday,  when  she  was  a 
truest  at  a  reception  j?iven  in  tho  home  of 
Mrs.  Orville  Rector  by  the  Fanny  Crosby 
,€ircle  of  King's  Dauffhters.  In  the  even- 
ting she  attended  a  reception  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  for  which  she  wrote  a 
special  hymn.  Mrs.  Crosby  was  once  a 
pupil  in  the  New  York  Institute  for 
Blind,  one  of  her  teachers  beln"- 
^^eyeland. 


for   tii< 


iBrLcLg^r^o-^t  ,   (Corv>T-.;    Fa.r>>veT-. 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  highly  es- 
teemed^liiplijiliymn  writer,  will  occupy 
the  pulpit  in  the  German  Reformed 
church  at  the  morning  services  at  10:30 
o'clock.  At  the  evening  services  at 
7:30  o'clock.  Pastor  Herman  G.  Wiemer 
will  speak  upon  the  life  of  John  Calvin 
and  his  widespread  and  lasting  influ-, 
ence  upon  the  evangelical  church. 
Pastor  Wiemer  has  prepared  an  inter- 
esting narrative  of  John  Calvin's  life. 
All  are  heartily  welcome  at  the  ser- 
vices. ^*«'*4)     I 


M  acvj   I  0  .  1  i  0  ^1  ■ 

HISS  CBOSBT 
WAS  SPEAKER  AT 
MISSIONJESI 


..."    J     I 

Addressed  Sunday  School  of  Ger- 
man      Reformed      Church — 
Bouquet     Presented     by 
Miss  Schmidt. 

"Mission  Fest,"  Mission  Sunday 
was  observed  in  a  manner  befitting  of 
the  occasion  a*,  the  German  Reformed 
'church   at    both   services   yesterday. 

At  the  morning  services.  Miss 
FannyCrosby  was  introduced  by 
SiiTWp«P^P!Wfool  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam Beinliard.  who  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  of  having  the 
talented  and  gifted  bUnd  hymn  writ- 
er and  poetess  grace  '4 Re  children's 
mission  festivities  with  her  presence 
and  give  all  the  cheerful  inspiration 
for  the  work  of  God  and  the  church. 

Miss  Crosby  prefaced  her  address 
|,with  the  acknowledgement  that  she 
t  was  pleased  that  she  was  to  meet  the 
^children   of.  the    school   again.     ,Ujip;i> 


a^TSWvidtis'  occastom  mSFTy  a  year 
ago,  she  learnec.  to  love  them  dearly 
and  tiddfd  them  to  lai'ge  circle  of 
"Ui'ar    chikiren."  She    encouraged 

them  to  be  ever  of  assistance  to  their 
pastor.    officer>^    and    teachers    of    th&i 
school  so  that  when  they  became  ad- i 
vanced   in  years  they  will   be  enabled 
to   All    their    places. 

Miss  Crosby-  likened  the  children  to 
spring  time  with  the  birds,  the  flow- 
ers and  streams  and  nature,  and 
quoted  Our  Saviour's  blessed  words, 
"Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Un- 
to   Sle."^ 

Miss  Crosby  also  gave  an  epic  of 
hor  mission  work  how  her  favorite 
songs  was  composed  and  its  direct 
bearing  upoa  an  unfortunate  person. 

The  congregation  sang  the  hymn 
with  a  spirit  as  they  did  several  oth- 
er of  her  compositions  during  the 
service.  At  the  conclusion  of  Miss 
Crosby's  address  little  Miss  Helen 
Schmidt,  daughter  of  Assistant  Sun- 
day School  Superitnedent  Leo 
Schmidt,  presented  Miss  Crosby  in 
her  little  dignified  T.ay,  a  handsome 
bouquet,  a  gift  from  the  Sunday 
school. 

Pastor  Herman  G.  Wiener  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation  expressed 
his  highest  regards  and  the  honor  of 
her  presence  and  joined  in  her  s4Dirit 
of  love  for  ail.  Pastor  Wiener  asked 
the  invocation,  offered  prayers  and 
pronounced    the    benediction. 

At    the    evening      services.       Pastor 
Wiener    preached    an    eloquent    "Mis-  i 
sion    Sermon." 
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Miss  P>annle  r^T-ngh,^-.  fhft-fl.^ed  tvliiJa 
IpoetesR,  author  of  many  sacred  hyiBfR 
and  of  much  patriotic  verse,  was  the 
e;uest  of  honor  at  the  a-nnual  confer- 
ence of  the  Fairfield  County  Branch 
of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons, 
which  was  held  In  Trinity  Methodist 
church,  Noi-th  ax^enues,  yesterday. 
Miss  Crosby  personally  conducted  a 
consecration  service.  Mrs.  Orville 
Rector,  leader  of  Fanny  Ci*osby  Circle, 
pi-esideKi.  Reports  were  heard  f  rom  > 
the  several  circles  as  follows:  Bridge- 
iport:  Fanny  Crosby,  Mrs.  Orville  Rec- 
tor; Estelle,  Miss  Estelle  Temple; 
Helping  Hand,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Har- 
ris;   Marbelle,     Miss    Helen     B.    King; 


Junior  Fianny  Crasby,  Miss  Charlotte.' 
Plumb;  Well  Doing-,  Miss  Catherine 
Morehouse;  Sunshine,  Mrs.  Alice 
Flory;  Willing-  Workers,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
I>owns;  In  His  Name,  Mrs.  Newton  H. 
Hoyt. 

Danbury:  Thoug-htful,  Miss  Delia 
Armstrong-;  WTiatsoever,  Mrs.  Charles 
Faircbild;  Helping-  Hajid;  Mrs.  William 
Williams. 

Nor-w'alk:  Willing"  Workers,  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Selleck;  Speaking-.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Doane;  Charity,  Mrs.  Davis  Gould; 
Opportunity,  Miss  Belle  Doane;  Vol- 
runteer.  Miss  Carrie  Oimstead;  Though t- 
^  ful.  Miss  Margaret  Maedonald;  Stead- 
fast, Mrs.  David  Gould;  Ministering, 
Mrs.  ICate  Palmer  Hunter;  Kind 
[Words,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin;  Golden  Brtile, 
Mrs.  SaraJhi  Staples;  Doorkeepers,  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Curtiss. 

South  Norvvalk:  Etadeavor.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  A.  Douglass;  Whatsoever, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tolles;  St.  James,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Mead. 

Shelton:  Golden,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Beard;  Loyal,  Miss  Bertha  Fruheit; 
Earnest  Endeavor,  Mrs.  Hattie  Mal- 
lette;   Stedfast,   Clifford  Barber. 

Stepney:  Home,  Mrs.  Lillie  Purdy; 
Young-  "Pilgrims,  Mrs.  Cassie  Ellwell; 
Buds  of  Promise,  Miss  Emma  Mellen. 

Southport:  Willing  Workers,  Mrs.  C. 
E.   Bulkley.  ' 

New  Canaan:  Nearest-at-hand,  Mrs.  . 
George  Kellog-g. 

Hunting-ton:  L.ydia  Hartig-,  Mis^' 
Florence  PYember. 

Among  the  g-uests  of  honor  was  Mrs 
I.  W.  Sneath  of  New  Haven,  State  sec 
retary.  There  was  music  and  a  num- 
Iber  of  entertaining-  talks.  Rev.  A.  R. 
Davies,  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  made 
an  interesting-  address.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Bulkley,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Resolutions,  expressed  thanks  for  the 
entertainment  which  the  delegates  hadt 
received.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Mead  of  Norwalk 
and    Mrs.      Hattie   Mallette     are   other 
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wigr  rvi«~*rvTn%fs  of  Fanny  Crosby,  th 
blind  hymn  writer,  who  now  lives  i 
iSPIilfSIJWlP'CBBFBk^^  were  Interested  in  tl" 
news  that  she  very  recently  celebrate 
her  eigrhty-ninth  birthday,  and  was  sti 
in  good  health  and  active  mentally,  sa> 
Leslie's  Weekly.  The  venerable  write 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  receptio 
given  by  the  Fanny  Crosby  Circle  ( 
King's  Daughters  in  the  afternoon,  an 
In  the  evening  she  was  present  at  a  r« 
ception  in  the  First  Methodist  Churcl 
when  a  special  hymn,  written  by  her  fc 
the  occasion,  was  sung  by  the  assemblag' 
Miss  Crosby,  in  the  days  of  her  youtl 
was  a  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institute  fc 
the  B^md.  and  one  of  her  teachers  wa 
the  late  Governor   Cleveland- 
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FANNY  CROSBY'S 
NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY 

Our  Sweetest  Hymn  Writer  and  Her  Long  Life 
of  Beautiful  Christian  Service 

FANNY  CROSBY,  the  blind  poetess, 
whose  beautiful  hymns  are  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Christian 
Herald  throughout  the  world,  was 
born  on  the  24th  of  March,  ninety 
years  ago,  in  a  one-story  cottage  in 
Southeast,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 
"When  about  six  weeks  old  she  lost  her 
sight  through  some  unwise  treatment 
of  the  eyes.  Before  she  was  a  year 
old  her  father  died.  Her  mother  was 
a  brave  soul,  coming  from  the  oak-like 
natures  of  those  who  fought  and  died 
to  give  us  what  we  now  enjoy.  Her 
duty  now  was  to  her  child,  and  she  did 
it  in  the  fear  of  God. 

In  those  days  of  childhood,  Fanny's 
grandmother  took  a  special  liking  to 
the  child  and  did  her  best  to  show  her 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  love  of 
God  as  manifest  in  Christ.  At  the 
close  of  day,  this  gentle  woman  would 
rock  the  child  in  her  old  armchair, 
singing  some  sweet  cradle-song;  then, 
both  kneeling  down,  would  say  an 
evening  prayer  and  retire  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Him  who  never  slumbers. 
I  When  Fanny  was  four  years  of  age, 
the  family  moved  to  Salem,  Westches- 
ter County,  N.  Y.  Five  years  were 
spent  here  that  were  of  much  value  to 
the  child,  for  she  was  brought  into 
close    touch    with    the    Friends,    who 


Fhotog rap/ltd  in  honor  of  htr  nintiietk  birthday 

Fanny  Crosby,  America's  Best  Loved  Hymn  Writer  ] 


showed  her  no  little  kindness.  At  Sa- 
,  lem  she  made  up  her  mind  to  be  con- 
tented with  her  lot  in  life,  and  set  to 
work  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  wrote, 
"when  eight  years  of  age : 

How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  otlier  people  don't ! 
To  weep  and  sigrh  because  I'm  blind, 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't. 

When  Fanny  was  nine,  they  took  up 
their  abode  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Six 
quiet  years  were  spent  there,  in  love 
with  friends,  flowers,  birds  and  brooks. 
Nature  was  her  school.  She  was  now 
fifteen,  and  the  door  opened  in  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City.  Here  she  began  her  real  work 
of  life.  She  knew  the  habit  of  work 
was  the  way  to  the  crown  that  was 
fadeless.  In  her  student  days  she  took 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  Bible. 
It  was  to  her  young  life  the  Book  of 
"books.     Before    she    was    twenty,    she 

I    was  able  to  repeat  chapter  after  chap- 
ter and  book  after  book. 

In  the  institution,  Fanny's  poetic 
gift  was  put  to  good  use,  for  when 
some  noted  person  (such  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  country,  or  some  foreign 
notable)  visited  the  home  for  the  blind 
this  young  poetess  was  called  upon  to 
recite  an  original  poem.  Then  she 
was  taken,  with  others,  from  place  to 
place,  to  show  what  the  blind  were 
capable  of  doing.  In  June,  1843,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  vis- 
ited the  institute,  and  Fanny,  with  one 
of  her  poems,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  men.  She 
was  taken  to  Washinsrton,  and  recited 

I    before  the   two   Houses  of  Congress, 

'    and  appealed  to  them : 

O  ye,  who  here  from  every  State  convene. 
Illustrious  band  !  may  we  not  hope  the  scene 
You  now  behold  will  prove  to  every  mind 
Instruction  hath  a  ray  to  cheer  the  blind? 

When  the  blind  girl  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  young  man  of  rare 
musical  skill  came  to  the  institution, 
and  it  happened  they  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  and  after  many  years  Van, 
the  blind  musician,  took  Fanny,  the 
blind  poetess,  to  wife.  About  eight 
years  ago  he  went  to  the  "house  of 
many  mansions";  while  Fanny  still  re- 
mains, to  sing  songs  of  comfort  to  the 
downcast. 


Fanny  Crosby  has  not  only  sung 
hymns  from  her  soul  to  other  souls, 
but  she  has  been  a  faithful  worker  in 
the  Church  of  God.  She  has  a  special 
love  for  railroad  men,  for  to  her 
they  were  faithful  in  much  danger, 
and  she  has  talked  to  thousands  of 
these  brave  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations she  has  done  much  to  impress 
young  men  with  the  manliness  of  liv- 
ing the  Christ-life. 

Her  great  delight  used  to  be  to  visit 
the  missions  of  New  York,  and  plead 
with  the  fallen  to  turn  from  their 
weakness  to  the  strong  arm  of  God. 
One  night  she  went  from  a  mission 
late,  so  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  more  must  be  done  to  save  the 
souls  who  were  "down  and  out."  That 
night  she  was  unable  to  sleep.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  she  saw  the 
outcast,  the  perishing,  the  dying,  and 
under  this  deep  feeling  she  wrote  one 
of  the  best  known  Christian  hymns, 
"Rescue  the  Perishing."  Mr.  Moody 
was  fond  of  it  and  often  spoke  of  its 
usefulness  in  his  meetings.  It  was  the 
favorite  of  Frances  E.  Willard  and  of 
Francis  Murphy  in  temperance  work. 

Mr.  Sankey  tells  this  story:  "A 
man  in  Sussex,  England,  gives  this 
testimony:  *I  believe  I  can  attribute 
my  conversion  to  one  verse  of  that  pre- 
cious hymn,  "Rescue  the  Perishing." 
I  was  far  away,  far  away,  from  my 
Saviour,  and  living  without  hope  in 
Jesus.  I  was  very  fond  of  singing 
hymns,  and  one  day  I  came  across  this 
beautiful  piece,  and  when  I  had  sung 
the  words: 

Touched  by  a  loving:  heart,  wakened  by  kindness. 
Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more, 

I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  gave  my 
heart  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From 
that  hour  I  have  followed  him  who, 
through  this  verse,  touched  my  heart 
and  made  it  vibrate  with  his  praises 
ever  since.' " 

Fanny  Crosby  is  living  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  her  friends  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  About  once  a  year  she 
visits  her  intimate  friends.  She  is 
the  sunshine  of  those  homes.  She  eats 
well,  sleeps  well,  talks  well,  lives  well,  I 


and  all  is  well  with  our  sweet  singer 
at  ninety;  for  she  is  only  waiting  the 
King's  orders  to  continue  a  little 
longer  here,  before  going  home  to  the 
house  of  many  mansions. 

S.  Trevena  Jackson. 
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FMny  Crosby,  tTT4,.iiij&ii-»oiiip'^«'lter, 
who  has  written  7,000  poems  in  the 
ninety  years  of  her  life,  enters  upon 
her  91st  year  at  Bridgeport  today.  She 
took  the  right  view  of  her  condition 
in  youth,  when  she  wrote: 

How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  other  people  don't, 
To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind, 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't. 

When  the  g-irl  was  nine  years  old, 
the  family  moved  to  Ridgefleld,  Conn. 
Fanny's  g^lfts  were  noted  by  friends, 
who  took  a  deep  intere^^t  in  her  edu- 
cational advancerrient,  so  that  at  fif- 
teen she  entered  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  city.  She  be- 
came one  of  the  most  diligent  and  ac- 
complished pupils  in  that  home  for  the 
sightless.     ' 

While  at  the  institution  she  met  and 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  nota- 
ble people  of  the  world.  Presidents  of 
the  nation,  musicians  of  fame,  and  lit- 
erary men  of  ability  listened  to  the 
blind  poetess  with  interest  and  encour- 
aged her  to  continue  her  work  in  lit- 
erature. There  she  met  Grover  Cleve- 
land, who  was  then  the  secretary  of 
the  president  of  the  institution,  and  a 
warm  friendship  grew  up  between 
them  which  continued  till  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's death.  He  often  copied  her 
verse  and  showed  her  the  kindness  of 
a  great  soul.  She  visited  the  Cleve- 
lands  at  I^akewood,  reciting  a  poem  In 
honor  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  daughter 
Ruth,  and  she  also  was  a  guest  at  the 
Cleveland  home  at  Princeton. 

It  was  in  her  mature  years  that  she 
began  to  sing  to  souls  of  sorrow  the 
music  of  joy,  and  her  best  known 
hymns  are  "Safe  In  the  Arms  of  Jesus," 
"Rescue  the  Perishing,"  "Pass  Me  Not, 
O  CJentle  Saviour."  "Blessed  Assur- 
ance," "Close  to  Thee,"  "Every  Day 
an'a  Hour,""  "I  Am  Thine,  O  Lord," 
'*  'Tis  the  Blessed  Hour  of  Prayer," 
and  th-at  most  pojjular  one  which  Is 
sung  in  almost  all  the  Christian 
oliurches,    "Saved   by   Grace." 

At  ninety  she  is  living  In  flight  of 
eternity's  sunrise,  seeking  to  work 
out  in  her  own  life  the  ^^  ill  of  her 
Heavenly  Father.     ' 
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'Noted   Blind    Hymnist   Jokes 

About  Airship    Ride  She 

Expects  This  Summer. 


"No,  not  ninety,  nineteen,"  said  Miss 
Fannie  Crosby,  the  world's  oldest  poet 
and  hymn  writer,  when  a  reporter,  find- 
ing her  yesterday  at  the  home  of  her 
niece,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Booth,  of  No.  226 
Wells  street,  Bridgreport,  Conn.,  ex- 
tended the  congratulations  of  The 
American  on  her  reaching  her  ninetieth 
birthday. 

For  more  than  eighty  years  she  has 
been  writing  messages  of  good  cheer 
and  consolation  for  the  world.  She  has 
written  nearly  7,000  hymns,  and  some 
of  t;!iese,  notably  "Rescue  the  Perish- 
ing" and  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"— 
the  latter  her  favorite— have  been  sung 
in  almost  every  language  of  the  civil- 
ized    world.      Mlsa     Crosby    was    born 

rrf.fn?.,^^'  1820,  In  Southeast,  Putnam 
County,  New  York. 

J'TJi^-'^  ^^f  fr?^^  ^0  ^e  ninety  years 
of  age  said  Miss  Crosby,  "one  has  a 
good  deal  to  look  back  upon.  I  have 
the  most  pleasant  memories  of  my  long 
nf  ;r,t^L?°'^^  '"^'■^  cheerful  than  thosi 
of  my  mission  work.  I  am  ready  for 
h«^  ^f,  °^  ^^^  Master,  but  I  feel  that 
Jlarr-      ^^^""^    "^®    ^"^^    ^    number    of; 

Rockefeller  Might  Do  Better.  j 

Miss   Crosby's    clear    voice,    her   frail' 
little   figure    as    lithe   as   many    women  I 
Of  half  her  age,  her  face  animated  wlthj 
fy     now  ^]?^^n  «^^spoke.  now  serious- 
gave   oToiS^n^f  ""^    current    topics,  all 

'M?o?^  ^^T^   °'  y^3.T3   to  come.  i 

«-ld  th^  ?.f  i'","^^  at  my  best  to-day."! 
s.*ia  she  in  apology.     "I've  been  laid  im 
for    several     weeks     with     a    touch     of  i 


I  .;   •"i^here'Tfas  nSeeii   many   a   change  "TiT 

I  fhls  'busy  world  of  ours  since  I  was  a 
little  girl.  Who  ever  dreamed  of  such 
fortunes  as  men  possess  nowadays? 
Sometimes  I  wish  that  Rockefeller  had 
•his  life  to  live  over  again.  I  think  he 
^would  do  Toetter.  Of  course  he's  doing- 
'  a  great  amount  of  good  with  his  riches 
just  now.  The  world  Is  going  faster  to- 
day than  it  used  to,  and  I'm  afraid  It  is 
going  too  fast  for  the  good  of  the 
younger  generation. 

Will  Be  Feted  To-day. 

"But  there's  not  a  s-ingle  soul  in  the 
vs^jrld  so  steeped  in  sin  and  wickedness 
but  that  we  can  find  some  good  in  it 
if  we  but  look  for  it. 

"No,  I'll  make  two  exceptions,  said 
I  she.  The  man  who  threw  the  woman 
'  down  the  well  in  Fairfield,  and  Carrie 
Sprague."  She  referred  to  two  crimes 
that  have  lately  stirred  the  Bridgeport 
courts,  and  showed  by  her  conversation 
that  she  was  well  versed  in  current 
events. 

Miss  Crosby  will  be  the  guest  to-day 
of  a  party  of  women  admirers  at  lunch- 
eon, and  in  the  evening  will  dine  with 
a  party  of  members  of  the  First  M.  E. 
Church,  of  which  she  Is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members.  She  was  just  finishing 
poems,  which  she  will  read  for  the  first 
time  at  these   occasions. 

"I  expect  to  die  in  the  harness.  I 
tell  my  friends  that  I  won't  die  until 
I'm  103  years  Old.  I  feel  good  for  fully 
thirteen   years   more." 

Miss  Crosby  said  she  had  never  once 
regretted  her  lack  of  sight. 

'  Blindness  a  Blessing. 

"It's  the  greatest  blessing  that  the 
I  munificent  Creator  ever  bestowed  upon 
me,"  she  said.  "My  blindness  has  made 
1  me  consecrate  myself  in  His  work.  I 
was  stricken  blind  when  I  was  but  six 
weeks  old.  But  often  In  my  dreams  I 
seem  to  see  the  most  beautiful  faces, 
the  most  dellg*htfuil  landscapes.  So  the 
loss  of  sight  is  not  a  loss  to  me.  It 
has  merely  quickened  my  other  fac- 
ulties." 

Miss  Crosby,  while  an  instructor  in 
fhe  Institute  for  the  Blind  In  New  York, 
which»wi>i^,i£IlLered  at  the  age  oLJytoWifc* 
became  acqualHfS!r*"TWi«iw4ltai««liinl  vuii 
Burem,  President  Polk,  President  Cleve- 
land and  many  other  distinguished  men, 
wiho  became  her  warm   friends. 

Looking  forward  to  her  annual  Sum- 
mer outing,  Miss  Crosby  jokingly  de- 
clared she  was  planning  to  have  her 
first  airship  ride  this  Summer.  "The 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  my  pastor,"  she  said, 
"has  promised  to  provide  me  with  the 
airship  next  July,  and  I  expect  to  hold 
him  to  his  word." 
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A  Writer  of  Seven  Thousand  Hymns 

Fanny    Crosby    (Mrs.    Frances    Jane    Van 

Alstyne):  Born  in  Putnam  County, 

New  York,  March  24,  1820. 

EVERY  little  while  some  mercenary  book- 
'  hawker  tries  to  sell  a  few  extra  copies 
of  Miss  Crosby's  books  by  telling  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  a  woeful  tale.  "Buy  a 
book  to  help  the  poor  blind  writer  who  is 
starving  in  a  little  garret  up  in  Connecticut," 
is  the  heart-moving  utterance  with  which  he 
hopes  to  coax  forth  money  for  his  own  profit. 
The  purchaser  buys  the  volume,  and  then,  if 
he  is  curious,  consults  some  publisher  or 
friend  of  Miss  Crosby  who  knows  the  facts. 

"Is  it  true  that  New  England's  great 
hymn-writer  is  starving?"  he  inquires. 

"Not  at  all,"  is  the  response.  "She  is  on 
the  pension  list  of  at  least  one  publishing 
firm  and  receives  weekly  from  them  a  sub- 
stantial check.  This  firm  paid  $300  to  fur- 
nish a  room  for  her,  where  she  is  living  with 
her  relatives.  She  will  be  supported  the  rest 
of  her  life  whether  she  works  or  not,  and 
when  she  dies  this  firm  will  bury  her." 

Blind  and  now  ninety  years  old,  Miss 
Crosby  is  very  far  from  being  a  pathetic 
spectacle.  She  is  full  of  fun  and  life,  and 
still  writes.  She  laughingly  says  that  she 
intends  to  live  to  be  103,  for  her  mother 
lived  to  be  102,  and  she  thinks  she  can  im- 
prove on  that  record.  She  need  not  write 
unless  she  chooses,  but  she  loves  the  work. 

No  career  in  American  history  resembles 
hers.  She  has  written  between  six  thousand 
and  seven  thousand  hymns.  She  has  had 
105  different  noms  de  plume  because  her 
publishers  said  they  did  not  want  to  have 
the  same  name  opposite  every  hymn  in  the 
book.  When  she  lived  in  New  York  she  used 
to  write  ten  or  twelve  hymns  every  week. 

Her  versatility  is  amazing.  She  can  com- 
pose music,  and  has  set  one  of  her  own 
hymns.  Her  husband  was  a  musician,  and 
composed  the  music  for  a  number  of  her 
hymns.  He,  too,  was  blind,  but  the  two 
used  to  go  about  New  York  together  without 
assistance.  One  of  their  friends  jokingly  said 
to  him:  "You  know  what  the  Bible  says 
about  the  blind  leading  the  blind."  "Well, 
it  doesn't  apply  here,"  he  replied.  "We 
travel  side  by  side." 

Miss  Crosby  is  a  mite  of  a  woman,  weigh- 
ing only  about  eighty  or  eighty-five  pounds. 
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BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  March  2i.— Fanny 
Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer  amd 
poetess,    celebrated    her    DOth     birthday 

home  of  Mrs.  Orvlllc  Rector  and  later 
dedicated  a  King's  Daug-hters'  room  in 
the  Rector  Home  for    the^Sij|P|.  / 
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FAfTNY  UKUSBY  m 


Blind    Hymn   Writer   Attends    Lunch- 
eon in   Her  Horu>r.  ^   * 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  March  24— Fan- 
ny Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer  and 
poetess,  celebratec^bgjl^^th  birthday 
today. 

Cheerful  and  enjoying  good  health,  she 
attended  a  luncheon  given  for  her  at 
noon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Orville  Rector 
and  later  dedicated  a  King's  Daughters' 
room  in  the  Rector  home  for  the  sick. 
This  evening  khe  will  make  a  brief  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  arranged  in  honor  of  the.  an- 
niversary. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  25,  1910 


3IISS     FAX\Y     CROSBY     IS     NINETY 

Blind    Writer    of    Hymns    in    Excellent 
Health  at  Her  Home  in  Connecticnt 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  writer  of 
hymns,  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday 
anniversary  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  yesterday.  She  is  in  excellent  health 
and  maintains  the  same  cheerfulness  as  of 
old,  despite  her  infirmity.  In  her  honor,  a 
luncheon  was  given  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Orville  Rector,  and  later  Miss  Crosby  dedi- 
cated a  King's  Daughters'  room  in  the  Rec- 
tor Home  for  the  Sick.  Last  evening  slie 
made  a  brief  address  at  a  meeting  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  arranged  in  honor 
of  her  anniversary. 


REMEMBER  BUND  WRITEI 

Miss    CrosbyVi  Hymns   AVl|j( 


Baptist     Chnrch,    West' 

Special  to  Tho  Telegram 

WEST  BOYLSTON,  March  2fi.--l 
Easter  services  at  the  Fir»t--'P«tttTst 
church  a  special  musical  progran>  will 
be  g-iven.  Myron  W.  Berry  of  >iobton 
will  be  org-anlst.  Miss  Clara  Wood- 
ward, Worcester,  will  be  in  clia»-are  of 
the  singing.  Angelo  Truda,  Worcester, 
will   give  violin   solos. 

The  service  will  open  with  a  prelude, 
"Adoremus,"  by  Ravina,  for  orphan,  pia- 
no and  violin.  The  choir  wUl  s'ng  the 
anthem  "Since  by  man  came  deafcli,"  by 
I^chols,    and    Miss      Clara      Woodward 

"^111  give  a  solo,  "In  the  brenklnisr  of  the 
dawn."  Quartet,  "With  fai'.h  triumph- 
ant," after  which  there  will  hn  a  vocal 
duet,  "Our  Lord  has  risen,  '  by  the 
Misses  Woodward.  Angelo  Truda  v/Ill 
give  a  violin  solo  during  the  ofiertory. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  E.  A.  Royal,  wil!  .-^peak 
on    "Easter  joy   the   year   arour.d." 

The  evening  esrvice  will  be  in  honor 
of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
blind  hymn  writer.  Miss  Fannv  Crosby. 
During  the  service  only  hymns  Avritten 
by  Miss  Crosby  will  be  .suns,  and  sev- 
eral will  be  on  the  phonograph. 

The    church    will    be    dec.  rated    -with 

I  easter    lilies,    ferns,    pinks,    palms    and 

I  cut  -flowers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pot- 
ter,   Worcester    street,      ar'an',?td      tho 

I  decorations. 
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Blind  fanny  crosby  tells 
yow/to  live  long  and  be  happy 

*  RULES  ARE  LAID  DOWPJ  * 

*  * 
iH                   FOR  A  HAFPY  OLD  LIFE      * 

J        Live   slowly  and   you   will   Uxe     ^ 

*  long.  * 

*  Be  happy  with  your  lot.  jj. 
4;  Cling-  to  the  old-fashioned  * 
^  ideals.  Do  not  try  to  live  up  to  * 
:{:  the   fads   of   the   modern   woman.  * 

*  * 

^        Fanny  J.  Crosby,  aged  90  years,    ^ 

*  says:  * 

*  "Work    well    and    live    moder-     ^ 

*  ately."  * 

*  John    Bigelow,    aged    92    years,     * 

*  says:  * 

*  "Do  not  become  a  victim  to  * 
^    nerves."  * 

* 

New  York,  March  26. — (Special.) — 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer 
and  author  of  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus,"  who  celebrated  her  ninetieth 
birthday  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  today, 
gave  to  the  public  an  expression  on 
how  to  be  happy  in  old  age  and  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  life  alter  onA_has 
passed  the  prescribed  three  score  and 
ten. 

Fanny  Crosby  ig  still  spray  and  takes 
an  active  Interest  In  affairs,  although 
she  deplores  the  fads  and  tendencies 
of  the  latter-day  woman. 

"I  think  they  live  too  fast,"  said 
she.  "Thej'  have  too  many  fads.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  their  homes,  they 
lunge  into  a  maelstrom  of  activity 
over  suffrage  or  society  and  even  pol- 
itics. I  am  told  that  In  New  York 
there  are  hundreds  of  women  in  the 
fashionable  set  who  thus  waste  the 
energy    of    their    life. 

"One  must  live  slowly  to  live  long. 
One  should  be  content  with  his  lot. 
for    worry    Is    useless    and    enervating. 


Cultivate  Christian  thoughts  and' 
Christian  habits.  Abide  by  the 
Golden  Rule.  Give  us  the  old-fashion- 
ed religion,  when  people  went  to! 
church  not  because  it  was  fashionable, 
or  because  it  gave  an  opportunity  to 
display  fine  clothing,  but  because  it 
was  a  call  of  faith  and  &  Christian 
duty. 

"Liet  us  have  fewer  divorces  and 
more  children.  The  women  who  spend 
their  nights  in  the  revels  of  society  or  I 
in  eating  the  rich  foods  and  drinking 
the  strong  wines  of  fashionable  res- 
tavirants  are  losing  their  happiness, 
their  beauty  and  their  power  to  llv« ' 
long  and   cheerfully." 

Joiin  Bigelow,  former  ambassador  to 
France,  who  Is  92,  coincides  with  many 
of  the  view3  of  Fanny  Crosby. 

"Work  well  and  live  moderately," 
said  he,  "and  one  will  live  longer  and 
be  happier.  I  enjoy  myself  with  my 
work  and  I  am  somewhat  a  busy  man 
for  one  more  than  90  years  old.  Oc- 
casionally I  take  a  trip  to  Europe, 
but  I  do  not  try  to  carry  my  work  or 
my  recreation  to  excess. 

"By  the  rapidity  with  which  I  live,  the 

I  coming    generations   are   menaced.     Do 

not   become   a   victim   of   nerves,   but   I 

'  sadly    fear    that    we      shall    become    a 

nation  of  nerves  if  we  do  not  give  up 

.some  of  they  twentieth  century  rules.** 
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Fanny  Crosby  the  Hymn  Writer 


Mie   Christian   A 
about   this    blind 
Ve  give  in   part 

"Fanny    Crosby 
Alsty 
on 


ocate   has   an    article 
int    and    her    hymns, 
follows: 
Mrs.    Frainr-    J.     Vau 
[neteenth    birthday    fell 
tvritten   over  six   thou- 
_ ,    some    of    which    are 
amonaft^eJ|j(fP^nown  hymns  of  the  pre- 
sent, Mid^re  sung  wherever  the  English 
langufge  is  spoken.    Many   of  them   hare, 
been     translated     into     foreign     tongues."^ 
From  the  time  wlien  the  early  roses  were 
in  her  fair  face,  she  has  kept  a  youthful 
lieart.    She  .sits  in  the  sunshine  and  sniile.s 
at   the    shadow.    The   good,    the   true,    ^lo  i 
beautiful, .are  the  three  white-robed  angels' 
tiiat    have    guarded    her    pathway     from 
harm  during  ninty  years  of  physical  blind- 
ne.ss.  ■   ■ .  [ 

^Vhilo  yet  in  her  teens  the  blind  girl 
wT^pjwrMWiiii  iiirifir'itr<l..many  poem.s"  of  wel-] 
come   for  promineni    visitors   to^Jjj^j^jAOAUi? 


fi)r  tho  blind  In  New  y,6rk  ffTTy.  When 
memboi-s  of  thee  institution  went  tiirough- 
out  tlie  state  in  show  wliat  the  blind  were 
capable  of  doinier,  Fanny  was  always 
chosen  to  deliver  an  original  selection, 
which  she  always  did  with  ability  and 
grace.     Her  eai-Iy  poems  were  mostly  sec- 

iulah.  One  night  her  heart  lieard  tlie 
undertow  of  sorrow  in  bitter  agony— saw 
the  soul's  window  filmed— then  glanced  at 
the  candle  of  hupe  burning  dimly.  Under 
an  inspired  thought  she  took  her  harp 
and  turned  it  to  the  music  of  God's  love 
and  sang  into^he  soul  of  sorrow  the  music 
of  joy. 

"She.  began  hej-  service  of  sacred  song" 
by  singing  the  hope  of  a  better  land  where 
tlie     heart-breaks     of     life     were      never 

i known.  Tho  early  days  spent  with  her 
bible  had  prepared  her  well.  The  great 
songs  of  eternal  liope  were  already  writ- 
ten   upon    her    heart.    The     homeland    of 

;,God  was  as  real  to  licr  as  America. 

1^    "Her  poems   ne\'er    contemplate    'other- 

)* world liness'  as  unfitting  us  for  this  life 
and  its  duties,  but  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  best  work  in  the  present  and  as  a 
preparation  for  a  better  and  biigiiter 
life    to    come. 

"When  she  was  forty-ei^flit  :\-ears  of  age. 
Mr.  Doane  came  to  her  one  day  and  said: 

\  'I  have  a  tune  I'd  like  you  to  write  words 
for.'  After  he  played  it  ove]"  she  said: 
'That  says.  "Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus."  ' 

[She  went  to  her  room  for  about  thirty 
minutes  aiid  returned  with  those  verses 
that  ha\o  brought  jo^'  to  so  many  sa-? 
hearts. 

"Fannie  Croby's  songs  have  found  their 
way  into  palace  and  cottage,  bringing  the 
message  ol"  good  c'-er  and  fixing  th« 
star  of  liope  in  ever>-  sk>-.  ITei'  only 
rboOffhl  ill  thesp  world-wide  hvmns  hal 
be^n  service  to  mankind  and  to  her  Ma.s- 
ter.  She  loves  with  all  her  heart  tlio 
great  hymns  of  tho  (''hurch,'''>;;i,E3st!:i(;s;:>         ^ 
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Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the^ugb^Haftk^oet 
and  hymn  writer,  has  just  celebrated 
her  ninetieth  birthday.  She  Wjas  born 
In  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.  Asids  from 
her  blindness  Miss  Crosby  Is  still  in 
possession  of  all  her  faculties,  gets 
around  by  herself  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  ^^  thatj^oes^on^aboutjjer.  . 
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Women  or  Toaay  Are 
•^  (    Living  Entirely  Too  Fast. 


By  FANNY  CROSBY,  the  Blind  Hym 
Her  6M«^t1et 


fiter.  Who  Recently  Celebrated 
Birthday. 


ITHIT^K  women  are  living  too  fast.    They  have  TOO  MANY 
FADS.     Instead  of  attending  to  their  homes  they  plunge  into 
a  maelstrom  of  activity  over  suffrage,  over  society  and  even 
politics.     I  am  told  that  in  New  York  there  are  hundreds  of 
women  in  the  fashionable  sets  who  thus  waste  the  energy  of  their  lives, 
One     MUSr     LIVE     SLOWLY     TO     LIVE 
LONG.      One  should  be  content  with  his   lot,  for 
Avorry  is  useless  and  enervating.      Cultivate  Chris- 
tian' thoughts  and  Christian  habits.      ABIDE    BY 
THE  GOLDEN  KULE.    Give  us  the  old  fashioned 
religion,  when  people  went  to  church  not  because 
.^f^^  it  was  fashionable  or  because  it  gave  an  OPPOKTU- 
>^/'      NITY    TO    DISPLAY   FINE    CLOTHING,    but 
^^  "       because  it  was  a  call  of  faith  and  a    CHRISTIAN 
DUTY. 
Let  us  have  fewer  divorces. 

»»o    n    »t 

THE    WOMEN    WHO    SPEND    THEIR    NIGHTS    IN    THE    REVELS    01 
SOCIETY    OR    IN    EATING   THE    RICH    FOODS    AND    DRINKING    STRONG 
WINES   OF    FASHIONABLE    RESTAURANTS    ARE    LOSING    THEIR    HAP- 
PINESS,   THEIR    BEAUTY    AND    THEIR    POWER    TO    LIVE    LONG    AND 
CHEERFULLY. 


I 
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LOYAL  LEGION. 


jE^NTHUSIASTIC      aVTHERING      AT 
PLEASANT  ST.  31.  E.  CHURCH. 
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A  Welcome  in  Verse  froii  F^tny 
Crosby,  the  Blind  Hyimi  Writer — 
Victory  the  Wa?c1iword  in  Figlit 
Against  Tyrant  Alcohol. 


w 


Fanny   Crosby. 


A     \\  eUuine     from     the     New     Bedford 

Legiou   to   the  Attendin«:  I.egloueris. 

(Uj   Fanny  Crosby.) 

Delej;xites   to   our   couventiou, 
We  II  junior  temperance  baud, 

J.oyal    to    the    enise    we    honor, 

iJld   you   welcome,    heart    and    hand. 

Fierce    and   wild    a    war    in   waj^Ing, 
*(iaiu!i>t    the    tyrant    Alcohol, — 

Yon  are  with    ns,  in   the  conflict, 
And   we   ureet   you,   one   and   all. 

Victory!    Victory!    is    our   watchword; 

Fron»    our    ituNt,    we'll    ne'er    retreat 
Till    our    dojully    foe    is    lying: 

Crushed   antl   conquered   at  our   feet. 

In  the  name  of  our  Commander, 

Marchin)^-   on   with   .sword   and   sliield, 

Trirstiunr   llim   our   prayer   to    answer, 
AVe   will   fii^'ht,   but   never  yield. 

Delegates    io    our    convention. 

You   who   come  our  rnnkN   to   cheer. 

Once  nKain  with  joy  ^ve  hail  you. 
And   we  bid  you  welcome   Isere. 


Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess  and 
author  of  these  lines,  celebrated  lier 
ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  the  24th 
of  last  March  at  her  home  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  She  has  written  many 
Christian  hymns,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  "'Rescue  the  Perishing." 
It  was  a  favorite  of  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard  and  of  Francis  Murphy  in  tem- 
perance   work. 

A  largely  attended  convention  of  the 
Loyal  Temperance  Legions  of  Bristol 
county,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.,  opened  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Pleasant  street  M.  E. 
church.  The  program  for  the  conven- 
tion occupied  a  morning  and  an  af- 
ternoon session,  and  the  occasion  v^as 
marked  by  great  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  present 
about  one  hundred.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Bedford  Legion  work  in  the  mills,  the 
attendance  at  the  morning  session  was 
smaller  than  that  of  the  afternoon, 
but  in  spite  of  this  there  were  nearly  a 
hundred  present  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  meeting  was  opened 
with  song,  followed  by  Scripture  read- 
ing and  prayer,  led  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Ridgway. 

Mr.  Ridgway  then  welcomed  the 
gathering,  after  which  a  welcome  was 
extended  from  New  Bedford  and 
Shawmut  legions.  Mrs.  Drusilla  P. 
Underwood  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Fanny  Crosby,  print- 
ed  above. 

The  secretary's  report  of  Taunton 
convention  held  last  year  was  followed 


Fanny  J.  Crosby,  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  hymn  writers,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  the  world  has 
«ver  known.  Is  toMy'^d'gfg^raTfrJg^  her 
9lPt  birthday.  Although  she  has  long 
since  passed  the  Scriptural  "three- 
score years  and  10,"  and  is  well  be- 
yond the  age  when  men  are  content 
to  lay  aside  their  activities  and  give 
labor  over  to  younger  hands,  yet  she 
is  eagerly  planning  further  work.  She 
has  promised— within  the  range  of  hu- 
man possibilities— to  attend  the  Inter- 
national convention  of  Christian  En- 
deavorers  In  July,  and  there.  If  life 
and  health  continue,  the  charming 
voice  which  has  filled  the  halls  of 
congress,  has  soothed  the  distresses  of 
hospitals  patients,  inspired  big  re- 
ligious congregations  with  faith  and 
liope,  spurred  the  young  to  Christian 
duty  and .  brought  solace  to  the  aged, 
worn  and  discouraged,  will  be  heard 
in  several  meetings  of  the  largest  as- 
sembly of  Christian  Endeavorers  ever 
held. 

*  « 
Stricken  with  blindness  when  an  in- 
fant, through  a  mis1*i«»"'T!ii  medical 
treatment,  yet  she  grew  up  with  a  nap- 
py disposition,  with  a  love  of  nature 
and  possessed  of  a  quick  perception 
which  developed  marvelously.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  of 
hymns  which  she  heard  in  church  and 
the  songs  which  were  sung  In  her  home. 
At  8  years  of  age  she  made  her  first  at- 
tempt at  verse,  and  since  then  she  has 
been  making  the  world  glad  with  cheer- 
ful songs. 

She  has  never  belittled  her  own  tal- 
ents, but  in  her  self-abnegation  she  has 
given  all  the  credit  to  the  Creator,  and 
v/as  sincere  in  her  declaration  and  belief 
that  her  qualities  as  a  writer  were  born 
and  developed  by  the  providential  hap- 
pening which  destroyed  her  optic  nerve 
and  thus  gave  untrammeled  opportu- 
nity and  inspiration  for  her  rich  and 
I  original  verse. 


Fanny   J.   Crosby,   Blind   Poet,   Is  91 

Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  poet  and 
hymn  writer,  today  celebrated  her  ninety- 
first  birthday  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport. 
'Conn.  Mrs.  Crosby,  whoee  full  name  is 
Frances  Crosby  van  Alstyne,  is  in  excel- 
lent health.  She  was  the  recipient  of 
many    congratulatory    messages. 
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IS.  RECTOR  GVES  LUNCHEON  FOR^ 
^j^lFANNYCROSBYCNHERBIRTiAlfl 

Old  age  is  ro)5b<?d  oX  its  Lragedy 
by  such  live.s  as  Vanny  Crosby.  Yes- 
rterday  she  attained  her  ninety  first 
year  and  among-  other  recognition.?  of 
it  was  a  luncheon  at  Mrs.  Orville 
Rector's  by  the  members  of  the 
Fany  Crosby  circle  of  the  King's 
Daug^hters  and  Sons  of  the  ?"irst 
Methodist  church.  Assisting  were 
the  members  of  the  Fanny  Crosby 
Junior  circle,  being  young  ladies 
from  the  same  church  some  of 
whom  ure  daughters  of  the  members 
in  the  senior  circle. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  At  the  foot 
of  the  table  was  another  honored 
guest,  Mrs.  Maria  Swan,  but  six 
months  her  .junior. 

••Aunt  Fanny"  as  Bha  is  to  all  her 
friends,  was  in  her  u.sual  good  spirits 
and  the  life  of  the  occasion.  No  one 
was  quicker  at  repartee,  no  one  mer- 
rier, no  one  brighter  than  she.  On 
tlie  corsage  of  her  handsome  black 
silk  gown  was  fastened  a  beautiful 
orchid  and  about  her  shoulders 
lightly  laid,  was  a  small  crochetted 
shawl.  "You  do  not  know  how  sweet 
you   look     because     you      cannot  see 

your  flowers,"  some  one  said  to  her 
as  a  compliment,  but  she  was  quickly 
picked  up   for  her  remark. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  see,  you 
poor  seeing  things;  Even  with  eyes 
you  have  to  look  through  glasses. 
You  have  to  take  hold  of  things  to 
get  around  in  the  dark:  you  have  to 


count  your  stitches  ^when  you  knit, 
and  you  don't  know' when  you  have 
reaQhed  the  corner  of  the  street  with- 
out looking."  All  of  which  the 
blind,  w'hen  trained,  do  naturally,  it 
is  neeciless  to  say. 

"I  have  a  star  in  iny  soul  which 
leads  me  s-ifely  wherever  I  go,  and 
will  light  me  across  the  River  when 
my  time  comes,"  slie  added  and  all 
who  knew  her  beautiful  life  felt  tha^t^ 
she  has  something  rare  few  others 
have.  She  was  spared  effort  at  en-l^ 
tertaining,  but  spoke  at  some  length 
after  the  coffee  had  Ijecn  sverved^ 
standing  in  a  characiteristic  pose  as! 
she  did  so,  with  the  little  book  in  her^' 
hand.  There  was  u  peace  and  si- 
lence in  the  place  as  she  continued 
and    her      remarks      grew_  per8onti.t.. 


Moisture  swelled  up  into  tlie  eyes  anfl 
eacli  was  consciouu  or  something  un- 
usual passing-.  Miss  Crosby  aaid 
she  had  'faned  to  prepare  for  them 
i\i.'?t  the  liner,  she  had  intended,  but 
instead  she  wanted  to  give  them 
fiomethingr  out  of  licr  own  personal 
experience  and  then  began,  in  cleai, 
(■(>rlain  tones,  to  repeat  the  poem 
given  l>elow,  entitled  '•Grandmother's 
Rocking  Chair."  It  did  not  seem 
remarkable,  though  it  was  such,  that 
a  woman  of  ninety  one  should  repeat 
from  memory  the  long  verses  without 
hesitancy  for  a  word.  Younger 
women   might  be  proud-  n    ft  be   feat. 

GRANDMA'S    ROCKIXG-CHAIB     , 

I  am  tlTinking  of  a  cottage,  , 

In  a  quiet  rural  deli,  ' 

^And    a    brook    that    I'an    beside    it, 
That  1  used  to  love  so  well; 

I  have  sat  for  hours  and  listened. 
While  it  rippled  at  my  feet. 

And  I   thought  no   other  music 

•     In,  the  world  was  half  so  sweet. 

There   are   forms  that   flit    before   mo; 

Those  are  times  I  yet  recall; 
But   the   voice    of   gentle   Grandma 

J    remember   best   of  all; 
In  her  loving  arms  sne  held  me, 

And   beneath   her  patient  care 
I    was   l)orne  away   to   dreamland, 

In    her   dear   old    rocking-chair. 

I  am   thinking-  of  a  promise 

Tiiat  1  made  when   last  we  met; 
'T.was  a    rosy    summer    twilight 

That   I   never  .''hall   forget; 
"Grandma's    going    home,"    she    whis- 
pered, 

'"And  the  time   is  drawing  nigh; 
Tell  me   darling,   will  you   meet  her 

In  our  Father's  house  on  high?" 

She   was  looking    down   upon    me; 

.For  a  moment  all  was  still; 
Then   I  answered  with    emotion; 

"By  the  grace   of  God,   I    will." 
How    she    clasped    me    to    her   bosom! 

And  we  bowed  our  neads  in  prayer 
Where  so  oft  we  knelt  together, 

By  her  dear  old  rocking-chair. 

She  has  crossed  the  vale   of.  shadows, 

She  has  crossed  the  narrow  sea. 
And  beyond  the  crystal  river 
.     She  is  waiting  novv-  for  nae; 
But  in  fancy  I  recall  her, 

And  again   we  kneel   in   prayer, 
While  my  heart  renews  its  promise 

By   her   dear  old   rocking-chair. 

"If  there  is  aily  good  in  me  I  owe 
It  to  this  dear  grandmother,"  she 
said  as  she  concluded  the  lines.  "As 
soon  as  I  could  .ypeak  she  taught 
me  to  pray  and  told  me  that  God 
would  answer  my  prayers  vvhenever  1 
asked'  what  was  right  lor  me  to 
ha\e.'* 


JMiss   Cro?b.>  triend, 

Mrs.  Su-an,  (DO  yeaia  old>  and  very 
attractive,  "For  j)ity's  sake  don't 
grow  old  I  Grow  young!  I'm  just  as 
full  of  mischief  as  ever  I  wa?."  Then 
in  a  more  serious  tona,  she  said 
speaking-  to  all,  "Give  out  the  -  sun- 
shine of  y-our  soul.  I  think  when 
the  workmen  go  to  their  tasks  in  the 
morning  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
give  them  hearty  handclasp — to  have 
•a  word  of  kindness  6n  our  lips.  ii 
would   cheer  them  all  day."   - 

It  was  a  touching  "moment  ^^'"^  ^''^^ 
stood  before  them  half  in  petition 
and  half  in  benediction  and  each  one 
felt  personally  uplifted  Ijy  her  beau- 
tiful   spirit. 

Messages  from  Absent   Ones. 

Preceding  the  luncheon  a  brief  de- 
votional service  was  held  as  is  cus- 
tomary. Hymns  written  by  this 
gifted  writer  were  sung  and  ^  prayer 
said.  There  were  letters  and  mes- 
sages from  absent  ones  among  them 
letters  from  Mrs.  C,  A,  Elwell  of 
Stepney,  the  Fairtteld  County  secret- 
ary of  the  King's  Daughters,  Mr?. 
AV'illiam  Lathrop  of  Shelton  of  the 
state  executive  board  o  fthe  same 
organization,  a  birthday  greeting  and 
a  carnation  for  each  year  ironi  ex- 
Mayor  I^ee;  whose  binthday  anniver- 
sary is  on  the  same  day,  a  bouquet  of 
English  violets  from  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Roger^  of  John  street  who  was  born 
:n   the   same  vear.    and   others.  ' 

The  members  o  fthe  circle  present 
beside  the  leader,  Mrs.  Rector,  were: 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Benjamin,  Mrs.  G.  G. 
Buck,  Mrs.  T.  Courtright,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Card,  Mrs.  Edward  Dis'brow,  Mrs.  T. 
Dunlap.  Miss  Minnie  Foster,  Miss 
Margaret  Fones,  Mrs.  Hurd,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Johns<3n, .  Miss  Bessie  Kerr.  Miss 
A.  M.  Lowe.  Mrs.  K  B.  Matthias,  Mrs. 
Frank"  Plumb,  Mrs.  Annie  Parrott, 
Mrs.  Ray.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Mrs, 
Mary  Rishor,  Miss  Hattie  Russell, 
MiPs  Mary  Rector,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Slo- 
cnm.  Mrs.'  W.  B.  Spencer,  Miss  E.  A. 
Morgan  iind  Miss  Anna  Sunshine  Irv- 
ing. 

The  Juniors  were:  Miss  Charlotte 
Plumb,  Miss  Frances  Barmore,  Miss 
ilcittie  Gregorj',  Miss  Mildred  Rector, 
Miss  Maude  Tibbetts,  Miss  Jessie 
Daniels,  Miss  Fbu-rnrt^  Pwischor  and 
Miss  Leonora    ' 
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FANNY  CROSBY 
I  HAPPY  ON  HER 
92D  BIRTHDAY 


Blind  Hymn  Writer  Gives  "Right 

Thinking"  as  Living 

Recipe. 


(MISS    FAWr^Y    CROSBY. 
Hind  Hymn  Writer  Who  Yesterday  Ob- 
served   Her  92d    Birthday. 


BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  March  25-Fanny 
Crosby,  beloved  throughout  the  nation 
as  the  "Blind  Hymn  Writer,"  was  up 
bright  and  early  yesterday  to  greet  the 
92d    anniversary    of    her    birth. 

No  schoolgirl  rejoicing  on  her  16th 
birthday  could  be  in  gayer  spirits  than 
Miss    Cro&by. 

"Right  thinking"  is  the  panacea  Miss 
Crosby  prescribed  to  her  callers  for 
reaching  a  happy  old  age.  She  disclosed 
the    secret   to   many   visitors. 

There  were  many  well  wishers,  notably 
the  members  of  Fanny  Crosby  circle 
of  the  King's  Daughters,  a  church 
society  in  which  she  plays  a  prominent 
part. 

"Right  thinking,"  explained  Miss  Cros- 
by; "that's  what  keeps  people  young. 
You  often  hear  actors  and  physical  cul- 
ture faddists  say  the  mind  cannot  be 
healthy  without  a  healthy  body.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  reverse 
may  be  equally  true?  If  the  mind  is 
warped  by  prejudice  and  evil  thoughtss 
and  selfishness  what  must  be  the  result? 
You  become  a  pessimist. 

"Keep  your  mind  bright  and  cheerful 
and  happy  and  then  you  will  reaUze 
the   joy   of   living   to    it   fullest   extent." 


lustum. 

Wf  amscdnt 

TUESDAY 

MARCH  28,  1911 

FAA^IE      CROSBY'S      BIRTilDAY      MES-  , 

SAGE  ^, 

[From  the  Worcester  Telegram] 
"Let  everyone  strive  to  make  the  world 
a   little    happier    for   other   people.      That 
is  the  best  sentiment  and  the  truest  gos- 
pel I  can  give  you."     These  are  the  words 
with    which    Fannie    Crosby    greeted    the 
world      last      week,      on       her     ninety-first 
birthday.      Slie    lias    been    for    more    than 
sixty    j^ears    writing-   hj'mns,    and    that    is 
the  whole  gospel  she  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience   as     worth     anything.       She     ha  . 
written  over  7()(K)  hymns,  and  they  have 
been    sung    by    millions    of    people.      She  ^ 
mu.=!t   have    studied    the    theories    a    great.! 
deal  and  the  se.ntiment.s  of  expounders  a-j 
great  deal  more,  and  after  all  that  workj 
and    the    writing    of    hundreds    of    thou--^ 
sands   of  expression.s  of  faith   and   Ijelief 
in  the  supernatural,  Mrs.  Crosby  says  the 
entire   gospel   is,    "L-et   everyone  strive   to 
I  make   tlie   world   a   little   happier."      This 
woman    says    she    is    still    young   and    ex- 
pects to  live  to  the  age  of  10.".  years. 
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FANNY  CROSBY   IS  91, 


Blind  Poetess  and  Hymn  Writop  Bids 
Fair  to  Live  to  Be  a  Hundred. 
Fauny  Crosby,  the  bnndnpfitess  and 
bymulst,  who  receut  ly "*  ceiGbrated  the 
ninety-first  anniversary  of  her  birtli,  is. 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  ShC) 
has  written  more  than  5,000  hymns,' 
and  these  have  been  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages.  Perhaps  the; 
best  known  of  her  hymns  is  "Safe  In 
the  Arms  of  Jesus,"  which  she  wrote 


FANNY  CBOSBY. 

fn  fifteen  minutes.  Her  blindness  Is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  error  of  a  physi- 
cian who  ordered  the  application  of 
hot  poultices  to  her  Inflamed  eyes 
when  she  was  six  months  old,  thereby 
destroying  the  optic  nerve.  . 


TleA^/    ^OT-K.,  yU.M.,  ^'uvM^s 

5,000  SING  WITH 
BLIND  HYMN  WRITER 


Fanroy  Crosby,  Now  91,  Rouses 
Epangelistic  Rally  in  Car- 
'  negie  Hall. 


OPENS     SUMMER     CAMPAIGN 


W.  J.  Schieffelin   Explains  That  Com- 
mittee  Doesn't   Aim   to   Proselytize — 
Editor  McDonald  of  Toronto  Talkcs. 


Five  thousand  persons  attended  th6 
opening  rally  of  the  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee's seventh  annual  tent,  open  air, 
and  shop  campaign  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night.  Massed  on  raised  seats  in  the 
rear  of  the  stage  a  choir  of  200  voices 
made  th©  big  auditorium  resound  witli 
hymns. 

The    feature    of    the    exercises    was   the 

presence  of  Fanny  Crosby,  the  venerable 

evangelist  and  hymn  writer,  who  is  now 

in  her  ninety-second  year.     Although  she 

has    been    blind    ever    since    she    was    6 

weeks  old,  Fanny  Crosby,   (Mrs.  Frances 

Jane    Van    Alstyne)     has    been     writing 

hymns  which  have  been  sung  all  over  the 

Protestant  world.     Almost  all  th©  hymns 

sung  at  last  night's  meeting  were  written 

by  her. 

The    audience    had   joined    th©   choir   In 

Inging  for  about  half  an  hour  before  th© 

ddresses    began.     When    Fanny    Crosby 

vas   assisted   up   the   steps   on   th©  stage 

he  choir  and  audience  buist  Into  "We're 

traveling    On."    which    sh©    had    written 

nany  years  ago. 

The  audience  thought  she  was  frail  and 
eeble  when  she  was  first  helped  upon 
he  stage.  But  they  realized  their  mls- 
.'tke  as  soon  as  It  came  her  turn  to  speak 


Itandlng  firmly,  with  only  a  chair  bacK 
or  support,  she  told  the  evangelical  syxn- 
•athlzers  In  a  firm  well-pitched  veto* 
hat  she  expected  to  live  until  she 


"  When  I  was  taken  from  the  carrlaff* 
nto  the  hotel  to-day,"  she  said,  amid  ap-- 
ilause  and  laughter,  "  I  heard  Bom«  one' 
ay:  'Get  her  a  rolling  chall".'  But  I 
poke  right  Tip  and  said:  'I  don't  need 
ny  rolling  chair.  I  can  walk  on  my  own 
eet.  My  strength  Is  In  the  Lord.'  " 
"  Oh,  men  of  the  Empire  City."  she  Bal4 
a  a  loud,  firm  voice,  "  you  are  dear  to  my 
icart.  This  scene  takes  me  back  to  my 
wenty-five  years  of  mission  work.  When 
came  in  and  when  you  greeted  me  so 
/armly,  I  wanted  to  weep  tears  of  Joy., 
'his  Ifl  the  first  time  I  have  been  In  this 
\issIon.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  I 
ave  prayed  for  It.  Until  every  soul  has 
eeti. gathered  into  Mercy,  I  shall  continue 
3  pray  for  It." 

William    Jay    Schleffelln    presided,    frad 

ishop     Courtney     opened     the    exercises 

Ith    prayer.      The    audience    recited    the 

ord's  Prayer  in  unison  and  then  heard 

description  of  the  aim  of  the  Bviangel-' 

al  Committee  by  Mr.   Schleffelln. 

*'  OiHc    aim    is    not    to    proselytize,"    Mr. 

3hief*lin    said.      "  But    this    community 

IB  aX:reat  need  of  true  and  deep  religion 

;  tire  present  time.     The  Jews  of  the  city 

•jrnot  like  the  Jews  of  old.     The  Roman 

atholics    of    the    city    are    not    like    the 

•man  Catholics  of  old." 

f.  A.  McDonald,  editor  of  The  Toronto 

obe    and    Governor     of     Toronto    Unl- 

rsity,  followed  Mr.  Schleffelln. 

'  The   trouble    with   both   our   nations," 

id  Mr.  McDonald,   "  Is  their  lack  of  a^p- 

eciation    of    the    moral    quality    In    life. 

ithout    a    deep    and    eternally    working 

nse    of    morality,     democracy    becomes 

srely  the  rule  of  the  mob.     If  we  don't 

cceed   in   putting  the   teachings   of  the 

.ble   into   daily   practice   in   the   lives   of 

e   people,    democracy   is   doomed. 

"  We     celebrated     the    three-hundredth 

miversary    of   the    St.    James    Bible    re- 

ntly.     But  we  would  celebrate  it  much 

ore   sincerely   and   honestly    if   we   took 

as  our  daily  manual  in  business,   poll- 

5s,    the   lodge  and  the   club,   and   in   all 

le  relations  of  our  daily  life.    The  work 

!    your    Evangelical    Committee    in    the 

reets  and  shops  Is  sowing  a  seed  which 

ill    fructify    in    the    upbuilding    of    the 

ation.      Your     names     are     not     printed 

.  the  reports  of  the  doings  of  the  great 

Jlitical     parties.       But     you    are    impor- 

tnt  in  the  moral  evolution  of  the  Nation 

ist  the   same.     I   have   recentlv   been    an 

3vocate  of  reciprocity  in  trade  between 

anada  and  this  country.    But  I  want  to 

?int  out  very  emphatically  that  recipi'oc- 

y  in  trade  is  merely  a  part  of  that  larger 

'coprocity  which  is  the   law  of  the  uni- 

srsal  life." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  G.  Johnson,  the  Rev 
r.  A.  F.  Sohauffler.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilton 
erle  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Georcr»  P. 
2kman,  and  the  Rev,  William  lilram 
mlke-s,  the  new  pastor  of  the  Rutgers 
•esbyterian  Church,  also  had  a  part  in 
e    exercises. 

:n  last  ye.ar'g  campaign  1,929  street 
nt  and  shop  meetings  were  held  with  a 
tal  attendance  of  255.354.  Eight j-f on r 
nters  were  supported  at  an  approxi- 
»te"'i!xast    of    $30,000.  J 


">\er^  Mo-riC,  U.tj>,  feUob^. 

FAN NY  CROSBY 
EEKS  NO  VOTE 


Blind  wJtgrof  7,000  Hymns 
Says  llVomen  Are  Fretting 
Quite  Reecliessiy. 

YOUI\!GER  AT  91  THAN  AT  19 


I  Mrs.  Frances  Jane  Van  Alstyne,  knowa 
to  the  world  as  Fanny  (^'rosby,  the  blind 

I  hymn  Avriter,   was  the  central  -figure  on 

'the  sta.are  of  Carnesie  Hall  last  erenin,? 

at  the  openii'g  meeting  of  the  EvaugelivStia 
Committee-  of  New  York  City,  which 
opened  the  seventh  year  of  the  open  air 
and  tent  religions  meetings  of  the  com* 
raittee. 

^  A  number  of  the  famous  hymns  written 
by  Miss  Crosby,  among  them  "To  the 
Rescue,"  and  "Saved  by  Grace,"  were 
sung  by  the  audience,  and  the  blind 
hymn  writer  wept  tears  of  joy  as  she  re- 
called the  years  of  mission  work  eho 
had   pei'formed  in   this  city. 

When  Miss  Crosby  reached  New  York 
City  yesterday  afternoon  as  the  trairi 
came  in  from  Bridgeport,  and  she 
stepped  oi|t  on  the  platform,  she  was 
made  indignant  in  a  second  because  the 
train  porters  rushed  forward  to  know  if 
she  wanted  a  roller  chair  to  take  her 
the  long  distance  of  the  platform  to  the 
cab  stand. 

"The  idea  of  asking  me  if  I  wanted  a' 
roller  chair!"  she  said  to  a  group  of 
friends  who  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Savoy 
later  to  welcome  her.  "  'No!  I  thanlfi 
you,'  I  said  to  them.  I  suppose  I  can 
outwalk  every  one  of  you"— and  this  is 
the  spirit  this  ninety-one-year-old  womaa 
manifests  in  all  that  she  undertakes. 


"1  expect  to  live  to  be  103,"  she  de- 
clares, "aud  I  expect  to  work  just  aal 
long  as  I  live  a  ad  to  do  my  best  worls 
yet,"  she  told  The  Globe's  represeuta- 
tive  at  the  Savoy.  ":My  grandmother 
lived  to  be  103  years  old,  and  I  expect 
to,  too.  When  she  was  eighty-three  years 
old  she  took  a  trip  from  Putnam  County  ^ 
to  this  city,  and  she  made  it  on  horse- 
back. I  believe  I  could  do  the  same," 
laughed  this  remarkable  "young"  woman, 
"I  just  believe  1  could,"  she  repeated. 
,;    YOUNGER  AT  91  THAN  AT  19- 

"I  never  felt  my  faculties  so  keen  and 
so  alert  as  tbey  are  now.  My  brain  is 
clearer,  my  intellect  keener,  my  memory 
more  retentive  than  ever  before  in  my 
life.  It  seems  just  the  othe'r  day  that  I 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  I  believe  I 
am  younger  right  now  at  ninety-one  than 
1  was  then,"  she  added.  "It  seems  to  me 
I  enjoy  things  more,  and  my  understand- 
ing is  so  much  keener  and  better  than  it 
ever  was.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  alive  and 
to  carry  on  my  work  and  I  hope  that  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  able  to  help 
in  the  mission  work  in  Bridgeport. 

"My  blind  eyes  have  never  been  a  hin- 
.drauce  to  me,"  said  this  gifted  woman  as 
she  lifted  up  her  face,  about  which  there 
'seemed  to  be  an  expectancy  and  buoy- 
ancy nearly  always  absent  in  blind 
people.  She  sits  with  her  head  lifted  up 
with  a  pretty,  eager  air,  and  now  and 
then  this  little,  happy  old  lady  reaches  out 
a  small  hand  to  touch  some  one  near  by 
as  she  talks. 

"I  have  never  had  any  patience,"  she 
said,  "with  people  who  are  forever 
blaming  the  Creator  for  our  afflictions,  as 
if  Ho  knew  no  other  way  to  turn  us  to 
Him.  We  poor  mortals  here  below  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  most  that 
happens  to  us,  transgressing  natural  lawa 
SIS  we  do  almost  every  moment  of  our 
lives  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
paiu  or  suffering  or  despair.  Blindness 
has  been  my  opportunity,"  she  said,  radi- 
antly. "Listen."  she  added,  and  quoted 
these  words  which  she  wrote  at  the  age 
of  eight  years: 

Oh,   wliat  a  happy  soul  I  am, 

Althouf?h  I  cannot  see; 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 

Contented  I  will  be. 

How  many  blessing-s  I  enjoy 

That  other  people  don't; 
To   weep    or  sigh    because   I'm    blind, 

I  cannot,  nor  I  won't, 

"It's  not  much  for  poetry  and  gram- 
mar," she  laughed,  as  a  laugh  went 
round  the  room,  "but  it  shows  you  ho^v; 
I  felt  about  it,  even  at  that  age," 


DOESN'T  WANT  TO  VOTE. 

Fanny  Crosby,  looking  out  from  her 
viewpoint  of  great  age,  deplores  the  great 
unrest  among  women  of  to»day. 

"No'm.  I  don't  want  to  vote,"  she  said 
emphatically."  I  haven't  got  time;  it's 
just  about  all  I  can  do  to  keep  myself 
sweet,  and  merry,  and  happy,  and  poli- 
tics now  is  not  what  it  once  was.  So 
why  should  women  want  to  bother  with, 
that?  I  do  hope  those  that  want  to  vote 
won't  feel  badly  and  hurt  if  I  say  that  iu 
your  paper,"  she  added  as  she  turn  d 
toward    the    newspaper    person    there. 

"It's  all  such  a  mistake,  because  wom- 
en are  complicating  their  lives  so  and 
fretting  after  things  that  aren't  at  all 
what  they  ought  to  be,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  they  were  when  I  was  much 
younger.  Why,'  they  don't  even  knit,  I 
fear.  Even  I,  without  any  eyes,  have 
knitted  eight  bedspreads,  each  one  two 
and  a  half  yards  wide  and  three  yards 
long,  and  I  had  to  hold  180  stitches  on 
my  needles  at  once,  and  I  never  lost  a 
single  stitch,  either,"  ^lie  concluded  tri- 
umphantly. 

"My  house  in  Bridgeport  is  quiet  and 
restful,  and  there  is  one  corner  in  it 
which  is  so  peaceful  and  quiet  that  there 
is  no  amount  of  money  could  buy  it  from 
me.  I  don't  see  how  people  can  live 
in  these  flats  in  New  York  and  other 
big  cities  the  way  th?y  do  unless  they 
have  some  quiet,  retiring  spot  where  re- 
pose and  peace  ^-eign  supreme.  But  there 
is  just  one  thing  women  of  to-day"Tiave 
which  I  like  very,  very  much — automo- 
biles," she  l.iughed.  "and  I  don't  miud 
how  fast  they  go.  either." 

SOME  OF  HER  WORK. 

The  blind  hymn  writer  has  written  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  hymns,  more  than 
400  of  which  are  in  constant  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  She  began  her  career 
when  she  wa*  very  young  by  writing 
secular  songs.  Her  publishers  are  Bige- 
low  &  Main,  whose  hymn  books  are 
found  in  nearly  all  Evangelical  churches. 
In  these  later  years  of  her  life  this  firm 
takes  care  of  her  at  the  Bridgeport  home, 
and  every  little  while  she  writes  a  ue\r 
hymn  for  some  speci.il  occasion  like  the 
Evangelistic  rally.  She  wrote  many  of 
the  hymns  which  Sanky  made  famous 
in  the  days  AA^hen  his  and  ^Moody's  names 
were  household  Avords.  Her  songs  have 
l)eon  sung  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld.  and 
fcAV  are  the  church  people  of  this  day 
Avho  do  not  know  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
.lesus"  and  "Pass  Me  not,  OI  Gentle  Sav- 
iour," two  of  her  best-knoAvn   hymns. 

The  hymn  writer  lost  her  eyesight  when 
she   Avas   a   tiny    baby,    but,    as   she   says 


fl?WMf.  tlie  blindness  has  been  her  o^-~ 
portunity  instead  of  a  hindrance.  She 
rojoices  in  the  work  for  the  blind  which 
is  being  ■  done  now,  and  says  she  is 
thanlvfiil  for  every  bit  of  it.  lu  her 
younger  days  she  sang  many  of  her  own 
"songs,  having  a  clear,  sweet,  strong 
voice. 

"I  could  do  it  now,"  she  said,  "if  I  ^ 
in  a  room  alone" 


H  J  ^-yyoKe.  >VLSLSS.-   "3el€.<2:-ra.v^^. 
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■Fanny  Crosby,  .  the  bund  hymn 
J'VVTiter,  was  the  ■central  figure  at  the 
opening  meeting-  of  the  Evangelistic 
committee  in  New  ' ;  York  last  night. 
■Miss  Crosby  is  92  years  old,  bul>i|  |til] 
actiA-e  in  the   gospel  c3.mpaigR^\|^  i 
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BLIUCD  FAljrNY  CROSBY 

ORATOR  AT  91  i 

New  "^York,    May   3.— Five   thousand  per-' 
sons    attended    the    opening    rally    of    the 
Evangelistic    Committee's    seventh    annual 
tent,  open  air,  and  shop  campaign  at  Car-  | 
negie  hall.  j 

The    feature    of    the    exercises    was    the 
presence  of  Fanny   Crosby,   the   blind  and  ' 
venerable  evangelist  and  hymn  writer,  now  | 
in  her  92d  year. 

When  Fanny  Crosby  was  assisted  up  the 
steps  on  the  stage  the  choir  and  audience 
burst  into  "We're  Travelling  On,"  which; 
ohe  hart  written  many  years  ago. 

The  audience  thought  she  was  frail  and 
feeble  when  she  was  first  helped  upon  the 
stage.  But  they  realized  their  mistake 
as  soon  as  it  came  her  turn  to  speak. 
Standing  firmly,  with  only  a  chair  back  for 
support,  she  told  the  evangelical  sym- 
pathizers in  a  firm,  well-pitched  voice,  that 
she  expected  to  live  until  she  was  103. 

"Oh,  men  of  the  Empire  City,"  she  said 
in  a  loud,  firm  voice,  "you  are  dear  to  my 
heart.  This  scene  takes  me  back  to  my  25 
years  of  mission  work." 


C  Uvu  OL.VU  w  O.'Ca^    ,     0  k-v-i 
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AMatafcoirs 


A)Hons.>-  the  most  interested  Jiii4 
eiithiisiastic  workeis  in  the  five-, 
cent  fai-e  agitation  in  NeNv  .Jer- 
.•>ey  ai-e  Miss  Fanny  (rcsbv,  i'-'i 
famous  bliiul  hymn  \\iitei\  aiid 
Miss  ICedith  llavdy  who  is  al.so 
blind. 

Miss  llavdy  is  beiiiii"  edueated  in 
music  and  it  is  her  ambition  {r, 
make  it  a  profession.  She  is  fond 
of  outdoor  life.*  walking,  tennis 
and  motoring-. 


THE      NEW     YORK     TIMES,  J 
OCTOBER     15,      1911 
!^   ANSWERS  FROM  READERS 


S\I.Lin  H.  UL.RICH.— In  answer  to  H.  B. 
W  in  vour  issue  of  September  3,  the  follow- 
ingr'  poeV.i  by  Francos  Ridley  Havergral  Lb 
submilteil: 

Swec-t  blind  singer  over  the  sea. 

Tuneful  and  jubilant,   how  can  it  be 

That  the  son^s  of  gladness,  which  float  so  far, 

As  if  they  fell  from  an  evening  star. 

Are  the  notes  of  one  v/hc  can  never  see 

"  Visible  music  "  of  flower  and  tree? 

How  can  she'filng  in  the  dark  like  this? 
What  i5  her  fountain  of  light  and  bliss? 
Her  heart  can  see,  her  heart  can  see! 
Well   niay  she  sing  so  joyously! 
For  tlie  King  himself  in  His  tender  grace 
Hath  shown  her  the  brightness  of  His  face. 

Dear  blind  sister  over  the  sea! 
An  English  heart  goes  forth  to  thee. 
We   are  li.iked  by  a  cable  of  faith  and  song 
Flashing  bright  sympathy  swift  along; 
One  in  the  East  and  one  in  tne  West, 
Singing   for    Him  our  souls   love  best. 
Sister:   what  will  our  meeting  be 
When  our  hearts  shall  sing  and  our  eyes  shall 
see. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  "  Mem- 
ories of  Eighty  Years,"  written  by  Fanny 
Crosby,  wnom  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing personally,  a.nd  have  copied  the  following 
in  reference  to  above  poem: 

*'  Miss  Havergal.  corresponding  with  William 
F.  Slier«in,  (a  friend  of  Miss  Crosby's.)  in- 
quired coiicerning  the  latter  and  he.  knowing 
her  aversion  to  bt-ing  called  '  The  blind  hymn- 
writer.'  replied:  '  She  is  a  blind  lady  whos» 
heart  can  see  splendidly  in  the  sunshine  of 
•lod's  love.'  "  These  words  inspired  Miss 
Havergal  to  write  tne  above  poem,  which  Miss 
Crosby  claims  is  not  quite  complete  as  I  have 
written  it,  but  which  I  hope  will  fulfUl  the  re- 
quirements  of   the   inquirer. 


Fanny  Crosby  of  Bridg-eport,  Conn., 
the  blind  hymn  Avrlter,  ^s  visiting  in 
the  home  of  R.  B.  jgijjrrler  of  this  city, 
where*  eh^**t(^lTt  reinaln  several  days! 
She'  will  conduct  the  service  in  the 
Rescue  Mission  next  Sunday.  She  is 
now  91  years  of  age. 


J  |Wu-vvqj^ueLgi/ ,  yVta.SS.  ^    X>vuOv\^ 
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FANNY  CROSBY  MOVES 

AUDIENCE  TO  TEARS 


Blind  Hymn  Writer,    91   Y&rs 
Old,  Still  Active  in  Mas- 
ter's Service. 


Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  widely  famed  as 
the  writer  of  some  of  the  .sweetest 
and  noblest  hymrus  in  the  English 
language,  spoke  in  the  Springfield  Res- 
cue mission  yesterday  afternoon  to 
an  audience  of  nearly  500  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  Miss  Crosby's  sub- 
ject was  "The  Bible."  a  favorite  one 
of  hers,  and  as  she  spoke  many 
were  moved  to  tears  and  all  to  the 
.greatest  admiration  both  for  the 
speaker  and  for  the  book  in  which 
all  her  life  she  said  she'  had  put  her 
trust. 

Thoug'h  Miss  Crosby  has  now 
reached  her  92d  year  she  is  still  ac- 
tive and  vigorous,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  she  spoke  more 
than  an  hour  yesterday  and  for  more 
than  another  hour  visited  and  talked 
with  those  in  the  meeting  who  de- 
sired to  see  her,  she  was  not  in  the 
least  fatigued.  Indeed,  she  has  been 
covering  a  series  of  appointments  that 
would  have  broken  down  many  a 
younger  person  long  ago.  At  the  pres- 
ent she  has  four  engagements  to  fill 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  one 
being  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
another,  in  the  Bowery  mission,  New 
York. 

■,Oh  these  trips  Miss  Crosby  will  be 
accompanied  by  her  niece,  Mi.ss  Flor- 
ence Booth,  who  has  been  her  con- 
stant companion  for  several  years 
and  for  whom  Miss  Crosby  has  the 
greatest  affection.  Miss  Booth  also 
acts  at  times  in  a  secretarial  capacity 
to  Miss  Crosby;  reading  and  i-^writ- 
ing  her  hymns,  of  which  between  600 
and    700    have    been    composed. 

-Miss  CrDsby  does  not  thiitk  that  the 
world  is-  growing  wor.se.  On  the  con- 
trary she  says  that  she  thinks  it  is 
getting  decidedly  better,  and  .sees 
much  of  hopefulness  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  Perhaps  there  is  one 
exception  to  be  stated  to  this  general 
.Statement  and  that  is  that  Miss  Crosby 


laments  the  relations  that  exist  "be- 
tween  parents  and  children  at  the 
present  time  in  many  places.  She  Is 
firmly  of  the.  opinion.  .  that  parents 
ought  to  rule  their  children  and  not 
be  ruled   by   them. 

The  pr^ent  hon^e  of  Mies  Crosby  is 
at  Bridg-eport,  Conn.,  and  to  this 
place  she  will  soon  retire  for  the  win- 
ter months.  She  hopes  to  have  many 
more  years  of  useful  service  in  the 
^vorld,  bu/t  thinlvs  that  when  called 
aAvay  she  will  be,  as  is  expressed  in 
i'hat  she  says  in  her  favorite  hymn, 
.'feje-in,  the  arms  of  -Jesus." 


Susteit^amsc 
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MISS     FANNY     CROSBY     A     SPEAKKR 

Venerable  Blind  WvHer  of  Hymns  Ex- 
presses I*ity  for  Tho.se  Who  Have  to 
Sec   Misery   and   Trouble 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  writer  of 
hymns,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  tne 
"Bible"  at  the  Rescue  Mission  in  Sprlnrfteici 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss  Crosby,  who  is 
now  ninety-one  years  old,  spoke  tor  more 
than  half  an  hour,  seemingly  without  ef- 
fort, to  a  large  audience.  Miss  Crosby  de- 
cla-red  that  whatever  critics  and  theologi- 
ans might  say,  the  Bible  woiUd  always 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  She  related  a 
number  of  her  interesting  personal  experi- 
ences. Miss  Crosby  declares  that. she  feels 
more  like  nineteen  than  ninety-one.  Khe 
also  vaid  that  she  often  pitied  the  people 
who  have  their  sight,  for  there  is  so  much 
misery    and   trouble   to   be   seen. 


Je-rsey    CLt^^J    '^.  J..    To-i^vwsul. , 


BLIND  WOME.N 

tNJOY  A 

FRIENDvSHIP 

?0  Yt  ARvS 

^appy  Meeting  Yesterday 

at  Home  of  Alice  Holmes- 

"Inner  Vision' stronger 
When  Lye  5ight  Is  Denied 


A  friendship  lasting  for  two  years  is 
the  silver  cord  that  binds  together  the 
lives   of   Miss   Fanny    Crosby,    the    fa- 
mous   blind    writer    of    gospel    hymns, 
and  Miss  Alice  Holmes,  the  blind  poet,\ 
of  Jersey  City.  These  women  were  ciasa'"; 
mates   and    close    friends   at   the    New 
York   Institute  for   the   Blind,    seventy 
years  ago,  and  have  enjoyed  the  hap- 
py,     helpful      friendship      ever      since. 
Therefore,    when    Miss    Crosby    decided  | 
to    travel    from    her    home    in    Bridge-  I 
port  to  visit  Sim.pson  ChurcTi  Sunday, 
she    at    once    planned    to    see    her    fa-  j 
vored  friend,   Miss  Holmes,   and   when  j 
ithey    met    yesterday    at     the    latter's  J 
'home    on      Jackson      Avenue      nothing! 
was  needed  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  either  blind  woman,  as  each  looked 
into  the  other's  heart  and  read  "loyal 
friend   of   70   year.«=."      Truly     sik^TI     a. 
'long,    close   and     inspiring      friendship 
should  ibe     recorded.     Nearly     of     the 
same    age,    Miss     Crosby     "i>2     years' 


'youh^.*'  as-  she  puts  it,  and  Mlsfe 
Holmes  00,  these  sisters  in  physical 
alTliction  and  mental  blessing's  "^'ere 
perhupg  the  happiest  people  in  Jersey 
City  when  they  met  yesterday.  Both 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  hundreds 
and  their  usefulness  shows  the  force 
of  the  human  intelligence  when  un- 
aided by  the  power  of  iphysicai  sight. 
Indeed  the  blind  women  of  this  age 
are  a  force  unto  themselves  and  by 
their  intelligence  and  cheerfulness 
have  overcome  many  obstacles  in  what, 
was  once  considered  a  forlorn  and 
helpless   state. 

When  asked  how  she  felt  hy  one  of 
the  many  visitors  that  crowded  to  see 
her  Sunday  at  the  Simpson  parsonage 
Miss  Crosby  replied  "as  bright  as  a 
dollar,"  and  if  she  meant  a  shining 
sterling  coin,  the  remark  rings  true. 
For  the  cordiality  and  happiness  that 
shines*  in  this  wonderfully  active  lit- 
tle woman's  manner,  in  private  or 
•1)u.blic,  brightens  not  only  her  own 
life  but  radiates  joy  to  all  she  meets. 
(iJdeed,  it  is  that  same  never-failing 
light  of  love,  sympathy  and  interest 
for  others  that  illuminates  the  mind 
and  heart  of  many  of  the  blind,  mak- 
ing- it  possible  for  them  often  to  see 
things  hidden  from  these  who  have 
"eyes  and  yet  see  not."  Much  of  this 
mind  vision  is  revealed  in  the  hyriins 
written  by  Miss  Crosby,  many  of 
which  were  sung  at  Simpson  Church 
Sunda,y  night  by  hundreds  who  have 
gained  inspiration,  courage  and  aomv 
lort  from  the  light  thus  shed  hy  the 
bhnd  poet.  In  her  6,0<K)  hymns  and 
poems  Miss  Crosby  has  shown  to  the  > 
world  what  she  has  seen  with  her 
mind's  eye  and  thousands  have  been  1 
cheered  as  a  result.  The  light  of  this  , 
one  happy  blind  woman  has  shone' 
round  the  world,   reflecting  joy  untold. 

No     one    ever    feels    sad       in     Miss 

Crosby's    presence.       for       when       she 

shakes   hands   in    her   hearty   way  and 

says    "How    glad    I    am    to    see    you," 

you   know   she   sees   you   with   her  in- 

'telliigence    and    you    feel    happy    to    be 

thus       welcom.ed.         People       traveled 

miles  in  order  to  see  the   blind  hvmn 

i»-riter    at    Simpson    Church,     Sunday, 

and   felt   well    rewarded    if   she   "saw"  i 

,them.       However.       no-ne    were    made 

happier       by    the    presence       of      the' 

/Bridgeport  wcman  in  Jersey  City  thaii ,' 

her    friend    Miss    r^^i"-!--. 


Alice  Holmes. 

For  many  years  Miss  Alice  Holmes, 
Jersey   City's   blind   poetess,    has   been 
very    dear    to    her       hosts    of    friends 
here.      Possessed  of  a  cheerful,  loving 
disposition,    aiive       to    pleasure      and 
ready   to    entertain    her   many    callers, 
she     has     exerted     a    strong    influence 
for       happiness        among        a       large 
number.       She       is     particularly     fond 
of      the      society      of      ycung      people: 
and       counts         them         among       her 
chosen    friends.      No   one.    however,    is  i 
more    dearly    loved    tha'n     her    child-  j 
hood's    friend.    Miss    Fannie     Crosby,] 
and  the  time  they  spent  together  yes-  i 
terday '  marked   an    epoch    in    the    life  \ 
of  (each.      The  occasion   was  especially! 

! happy  for  Miss  Holmes,  for  though  i 
two  years  the  junior  she  is  more , 
feeble  than  Miss  Crosby,  seldom  leav-  i 
ing  her  home,  and  was  therefore  i 
■hostess  of  the  day.  The  visit  was  i 
planned  by  Miss  Crosby  as  part  of 
l-her  program  during  her  short  stay 
[in    town. 

Miss      Holmes      lived      in      Warren 
[street    for    many   3'^ears,    attracting    to 
[herself     a     host      of     friends     in      the 
downtown   section.      About   three  years 
kago   she  i'no\-ed  to  the  hill  and  is  now 
[living  on  Jack.son  Avenue.      She  is  the 
oldest  member    of  a  fourth  generation, 
'being    great     grandaunt     to    a    grand- 
I nephew   of  the  late  Judge  Samuel_W. 
tStilsinj.      Miss    Holmes    was    born    in 
England  Feb.   9.   1821,   coming  to  Am- 
erica   when    8    years    old.      It    was    on 
the  voyage  over    that    she  was  strick- 
en     witii    smallpox      and    Avhen    dis- 
j  charged    from    the    hospital    she    was 
entirely  blind.     When    17   she   entered 
(the  New  York   Institute  for   the  Blind 
.and    remained    there    for   seven   years, 
Thaving    as    her    classmate    and    friend 
[Miss   Fanny   Crosby.      When    30    years 
rbf    age    Miss    Holmes    began    to    write 
fpoetrj-,    four    volumes    of    which    have 
[been    published.       Until    a    few    years 
jago    she    supported     herself       by    her 
I  writings.      In   fact,   this   gifted   woman 
is    still    able    to    compose    poems    and 
writes  occasionally  to  her  old  friends. 
She   is   extremely   fond   of   books,   hav- 
iing  read   all   the   works  for  the   blind 
in    the    Public   Library.      Miss  Holmes 
'also    likens      to    crochet    shawls      and 
make  rugs.     She  is.  one  of  the  happy 
busy    people,    enjoying    each    hour    as 
lit    goes    Wy,    seeing    the    best    in    those 
iabout  her,  pointing  the  path  to  many 
[wandering   in   the    dark,   and   showing 
by    her   coyrage   and    cheerfulness   the 
noblest    type       of    womanhood.       Her 
(bright,    sunny    nature     prompted    the 


following:  poem,  w-ritten  several  years! 
ago  for  hev  gra-Tidnieco,  Alice  Holmes' 
Kolb    of    this    city. 

BIRTHDAY    LINES. 

My  darling-  little  grandniece,   this  is    thy 

natal  aay,  , 

And  love'  vvith  warmest  wishes  can  scarce . 

tind  AV(^rds  xo  say;  •  i 

How  much  we  are  delighted   to  celebrate.! 

thy  birth, 
.Which  fills  our  hearts  with  sunshine  and 

joys  -of    simple    mirth; 
Thy    words    of    pretty    prattle,    as      rften 

make    us    smih', 
Thine  eyes  of  blue,  the  sweetest,  enchant- 

injs^-   us    the   while. 
Thou    art    so    sweet      and      winsome,      fo 

cheery  and  so  bright, 
That   home   Is    ever    glowing   with  beams 

of   rosy    light. 
And   then   thou   art   my  namesake,   which' 

■    highly    pleasea    me, 
Because  my  name  selected,  wl*ii  '.ove  was 

given    tirce. 
"Miiy    long   thi3   day   return'i'.g   our  happi- 
ness increase. 
That   life   may   seern   at   closin.^  a   dream 

of   perfect    peace. 
And  now  my  little   oeaity,   tlrs  missive  J 

must  close 
May     all     that's    bright    and    golden    thy 

birthday   joys   compose. 
With     love    I    am     thy    grandaunt,      and 

faithful  will   remain. 
If  all   is  well   as  usual,   I  soon   will   write 

aga'n. 
May     God,     our     gracious     Father,     who 

reigns  in   Heaven   above. 
Protect   thee   from    all   evil,    preser\'e   thee 

with  His  lov.  . 


Quiet  Bravery  cf  \ 

One  Jersey  Woman! 

;In  :  th^  life  (3f  M'iss  Plannagan  of  i 
Bli^jab.eth^  who  through  twe'nty-one 
^'ears  o^  Windness  bias  supported  her-  \ 
self  by  making  iron  holders,  Is  revealed  j 
one  nrote  instance. of  a  noble  woman's,! 
quiet  bi-avery.  At  the  age  of  twentyr 
otid  Miss  "i^'lannagan  wa's'  EtrickeTl| 
blind— just  three  weeks  before  her' 
wedding  day.  She  had  been  a  dress- 
makei-  and  constant  :use  of  the  eyes 
'had  tried  the  ne'rves  and  sigiht  until 
It  was  necessary  to  consult  an  oculist. 
By  some  grave  error  the  wrong  medi- 
cine was  put  in  the  eyes  and  the  pa- 
tient was  instantly  blinded.  At  first  it 
seemed  a  crushing  fate',  but  being  pos- 
sessed of  heroic  instincts  this  brave 
young  Jersey  woman  renounced  her 
dreams  of  married  life,  released  her 
fiance  and  pluckily  started  on  tiie 
strange   dark  road    alone. 

For  twenty-one  years  she  has  lived 
by  her.=;elf  in  two  cheery  rooms  in 
Elizateth,  cooking  her  own  meals,  keep- 
ing the  tiny  home  in  order,  winding 
the  big  clock  on  the  wall,  attending 
church  on  Sundays,  and  diligently 
making  ironholders  during  the  week- 
days    for     her      support.     So   proficient 


I  had  she  become  in  the  early  days  IfT 
plying-  the  needle  thcU  she  is  now  able 
to  sew  neatly  and  strongly  without 
seeing-  the  work..  Friends  who  call  take 
pleasure  in  thre^ading  the  needles,  sev- 
eral hundred  of  which  Miss  Flannagan 
has  on  hand  for  her  daily  work. 
Cheerful  and  busy  in  the  present,  let- 
ting "the  dead  past  bury  the  dead," 
this  modern  heroine  is  a  living-  ex- 
I ample  of  the  superiority  of  the  inner 
vision  and  the  beauty  of  turning-  a 
personal  affliction  into  a  pul)Iic  bless- 
ing. For  none  of  the  many  cal.lers  on 
'Miss  Flannagan  leave' without  feeling 
uplifted,  ha.ppier  and  better  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  life  after  listen- 
ing to  the  cheerful  voice  of  their  blind 
friend,  recounting  merry  tales  of  the 
■past,  humoroius  incidents  of  the  pres- 
ent and  hopeful  plans  for  the  future. 


"  Blind  Musicians. 

One  of  the  happiest  groups  of  people* 
in  Jersey  City  is  the  blind  orchestra, 
composed  of  residents,  at  the  home  for 
I  the  JDlind,  Pavonia  Avenue.  These  mu- 
siciaVis  play  enthusiastically  and  give* 
much  pleasure  in  the  home  and  at  en- 
tertainments, v/hen  they  are  always 
pleased   to   share   their  talents. 


Optimistic  View  of  the  Blind. 

To  the  person  blessed  with  sight 
blindness  is  perhaps  the  saddest  of  all 
phj'sical  aATlictions,  but  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  the  sunny  optimistic, 
view  of  .life  taken  by  the  sightless 
I  people  far  surpasses  the  fitful  spells 
of  happiness  known  by  those  "who 
'  have  eyes  but  see  not."  The  blind 
person  depends  upon  the  light  within 
that  reveals  deeper,  higher  visions  that 
do  not  fade,  but  $-dd  daily  to  the 
joy  of  living.  Their  cheerfulness  seems 
given  as  a  substitute  for  lost  sight  and 
is  a.Ti  example  that  all  would  do  well 
to  follow.  In  the  constructive  im- 
agination of  an  author,  in  the  art  of 
the  orator,  in  music,  instrumental  or 
j  vocal,  interpretative  or  creative,  a 
blind  person  has  •  almost  an  equal 
chance  with  one  who  can  see,  because 
I  of  the  mental  concentration  easy  to 
one  not  '  confused  or  distracted  by 
sight  images.  Many  instances  of  th^ 
I  helpful,  happy  activities  of  the  blind 
could  be  given  that  would  amaze  the 
owners  of-  good  eyesight.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  80,(KX}  adult  blind 
In  the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  music, 
art  and  llt^ature  of  the  country.  In 
our  own  city  there  dwell  a  number  of 
sightless  people,  in  public  or  private 
homes,  who  have  a  keen  Intoreat  In 
the  welfare  of  others  and  the  progress 


of  the  ciiy.  The  wonderful  ability  of 
the  adult,  blind  has  prompted  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  blind  babies,  who.  with 
j)roper  care  and  early  training,  de- 
velop into  such  worthy  citizebs. 


"Billiken"  Adds  Joy 

To  the  Arthur  Home 

The    love    foj^^llnd    babies    felt    by  ' 
the  New  JeTs?y  Division  of  the  Inter- 
national  Sunshine   Society,    Mrs.    Brico', 
CoUard,    president,     was     shown     last; 
year     in    its    practical      gift      of      over 
'^,r)€0     towards     the     support     of     the 
Arthur    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    es- 
tablished   at;   Summit   a    year   ago,    and'' 
which   is   now   the   prime  object    of   the 
society's    work    in    this    State.      Before 
file  New  Jersey  Home  for  Blind  Babies^ 
was    established    there    was ,  a    list  ,Qf  1 
thirty-one  blind  babies  in  the  State.    A  \ 
ye^r  later  only  one   of  these   could   be 
traced,  and  nearly  all  were  de-ad  from 
want    of   care.      At    present    there    are 
nineteen    New    Jersey    blind    children, 
healthy,    happy    and    intelligent    as   the 
result    of    expert    supervision     in     the 
kindergarten,    hospital    and.  home    life 
of  the  Arthur  Home.     "Billiken"  is  the  ' 
latest    and     most    interesting    of     this 
group    of      sunshine    babies.      He   is   a 
year  old,  entering  into  his  second  un- 
seeing     year     after      remarkable      ad- 
ventures.     If   sufficient   money   is   cori- 
u-ibuted  "Billiken"  may  be  brought  up 
and  trained  by  the  society.     If  no  one 
'offers  aid,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may 
become  of  him- 

A  member  of  the  society  journeying  i 
in  ,  the  West  a  fe\^r  weeks  ago  ran 
across  the  tiny  boy  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  had  been  abandoned  by  his 
■parents.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  declared 
that  he  belonged  to  Kansas  City,  Kan.. 
and  sent  him  over  there.  The  latter 
town  said  it  had  no  place  for  him..  The 
Sunshine  member  said,  "Well,  then, 
I'll  give  him  a  temporary  home  any- 
how," and  brought  him  East,  Because 
his  mouth  turned  up  and  he  grinned  in 
spite  of  his  affliction,  she  christened 
•him  "Billiken." 

The  society's  home  in  Brooklyn  was! 
filled  so  he  had  to  be  sent  to  Sum- 
mit. There  his  upbi'inging,  nursing  and 
training  will  cost  •$!  a  day,  for  which, 
no  provision  was  made;  but  the  so-* 
ciety  authorities  have  adopted  him.i 
with  the  hope  that  kind-hearted  child 
lovers  may  come  to  his  aid.  "Billiken's"! 
•future  see/ms  assured.  Already  the! 
tiny  fellow  is  winning  applause,  in  his 
clover  "stunts."  He  has  been  styled 
•the  "circus  baby,"  on  account  of  bal-| 
ancing  his  bottle  on  his  toes  as  he 
lies  contentedly  on  the  floor.  His 
latest  "stunt"  is  juggling  his  rattle  in 


a  similar  manner.  Theatrical  people 
have  evinced  a  strong:  interest  in 
"Billiken"  and  "have  contributed  $.S0 
towards  his  support  A  Missouri  Sun- 
shine friend  raised  $50  for  him  byt 
selling  ice  cream  at  the  "Food  Show" 
in  New  York.  By  his  happy,  sweet- 
natured  disposition  Billiken  has  added 
much  to  the  joy  of  life  at  the  Arthur 
Home. 

■Eelen  Keller  Has  Wonderful  Mind 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that  the  two 
most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte and  Helen  Adams  Keller.  Surely, 
if  ho  that  conquereth  himself  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city,  there  are 
few  greater  conquerors  than  this 
charming  young  woman  who,  though 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  infamy, 
has  developed  her  mentality  to  so  high 
a  degree.  When  she  Vvas  but  nineteen 
months  old,  in  January,  1882,  a  severe 
illness  left  her  on  a  plane  with  a  new- 
born fcaby,  but  lacking  the  baby's 
gifts*  of  sight  and  hearing.  Until  she 
was  nearly  seven  years  old  she  lived  as 
if  in  a  fog.  Then  her  devoted  teacher. 
Miss  'Annie  M.  Sullivan,  undertook  the 
task  of  awakening  the  sleeping  mind. 
Giving  her  little  pupil  a  doll.  Miss  Sul- 
livan spelled  the  word  "doll"  in  the 
blind  alphabet  in  Helen's  hand.  After 
constant  repetitions,  the  child  leamad, 
imitatively,  ithough  hardly  intelligently, 
to  repeat  the  symbols,  spelling  several 
simple  words  until  it  dawned  upon  her 
that   all   things  had    names     and     that 

tliese  names  could  be  expressed.  Thus, 
avins  found  a  means  of  communica- 
ion  by  touch,  she  gradually  was 
^'Mjght  to  write,  and  to  re^d  the  raised 
^raille  alphabet.  Finally,  in  the  spring 
of  1890,  following  by  touch  the  move- 
ments of  her  teacher's  lips  in  enuncia- 
tion, she  learned  to  speak.  Miss  Keller 
studied  French,  Oerman,  Latin,  Greek 
and  the  higher  mathematics  and  enter- 
ed Radcliffe  College,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  in  1904.  Not  only  has 
she  acquired  knowledge,  but  sht  is  also 
the  ^vritcr  of  several  books  that  show 
marked  originality.  She  is  tall, -strong- 
ly 'built,  animated  and  exceptionally 
courageous,  both  morally  and  physi- 
calb'.  Several  years  ago  her  teacher 
wrote  of  her,  "Helen  Keller  is  neither 
a  'phenomenal  child'  nor  an  'extraor- 
dinary genius,'  but  simply  a  very 
bright  and  lovely  child,  unmarred  by 
.*elf-consciousness  or  any  taint  of  evil." 
Especially  in  the  light  of  this  state- 
ment, says  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, Miss  Keller's  story  is  an  in- 
spiration not  only  to  those  handicapped 
as  she  has  been,  but  also  to  all  ethers 
as  a  wonderful  witness  to  the  innate 
ippwer  of  the  human  mind.  y 
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BUND  POETS, 
EACH  OVER  90, 
\  MEET  AGAIN 

JERSEY  CITY,  Nov.  1 — Two  blind 
poetesses,  one  in  her  94th  and  the 
other  in  her  91st  year,  spent  15  happy- 
minutes  together  here  yesterday  af- 
ternoon talking  over  their  girlliood 
days  when  they  were  inmates  of  the 
J\'ew  York  Institution  for  the  Blind' 
hack  In  the  '30s  and  making  arrange-' 
ments  for  another  meeting  "some 
time  next  spring  when  we  can  spend 
a  long,  beautiful  day  together  with^ 
our  knitting." 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  long 
ago  school  companions  in  many  years, 
.lust  how  many  neither  could  exactly 
recall.  The  older  of  the  two  was  Miss 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  hymn  writer, 
and  the  younger  was  Miss  Alice  A. 
Holmes,  who  delights  in  her  title  of 
"The  Blind  Poetess  of  .Jersey  City." 

Miss  Crosby,  who  is  a  very  busj'wom- 
an,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
parsonage  of  the  Simpson  Methodist 
Church  in  Central  avenue,  Jersey  City 
Heights,  with  her  friends,  the  Rev.  S. 
Trevena  Jackson,  the  'pastor,  and  Mrs. 
.Tack.«on.  She  told  the  story  of  her  life 
to  a  big  crowd  in, the  church  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  yesterday  afternoon  she 
left  Jersey  City  in  an  automobile  for  a^ 
trip  to  Perth  Amboy,  but  found  time  to' 
stop  off  at  260  .Jackson  avenue  for  a 
chat  with  Miss  Holmes,'  who  lives  at 
that  address  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Kolb. 

As  Pastor  Jack.'^on  led  ^Miss  Crosby  in- 
to Mrs.  Ivolb's  parlor  the  hymn  writer 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  Alice,  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you  I"  The  nonagenarians  clung  to 
eacli  other  affectionatel.v  for  several 
seconds  and  then  standing  erect  and 
holding  hands,  they  recited  in  unison 
these  lines  which  were  written  by  .Miss' 
Crosby   73   years  ago  when   she  learned 


after  quizzing  Miss  Holmes,  then  a 
newcomer  at  the  New  York  Institution 
for  tile  Blind,  tiiat  Miss  Alice  was  an 
Episcopalian,  wliile  she  had  always 
been  a  Methodisr. 

Oh,  how  it  grieves  my  poor  old  bones 
To  sleep  so  near  this  Alice  Holmes; 
I  will  inform  good   Mister  Jones 
I  cannot  room  ^-ith  a  Churchman. 

"Do  you  remember  fnat  day,  Alice?" 
asjced  Miss  Crosby. 

:,  "Yes_  yes,  Fanny,"  replied  Miss 
JHolmes  with  a  queer  little  quaver  in 
lier  voice. 

"And  how  are  you  feeling?"  asked 
Miss  Crosby. 

"Poorly,"  said  Miss  Holmes.  "I'm  not 
quite  so  young  as  I  used  to  be.  But 
how  are  you?" 

"I  never  felt  i)etter,"  said  Mis.s  Cros- 
jby. 

I  The  blind  friends  talked  about  poetry 
and  other  things  and  then  Miss  Crosby 
kissed  Miss  Alice  and  rode  away  in  the 
automobile. 


ffiSS  CROSBY  HEARD 
IN  BOWERY  MISSION 


BlindEpetess  Addresses  Large  Au- 
dience at  Thirty-Second  Anni- 
versary of  Institution. 

The  hall  of  the  Bowery  Mission,  at  No. 
227  Bowery,  was  filled  to  the  doors  last 
night  at  the  celebration  of  the  thirty-seC' 
ond  anniver.sary  of  the  mission.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  the  singing  of  hymns 
written  by  Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind 
poetess,  who  is  ninety-two  years  old.  She 
has  been  one  of  the  workers  for  the  in- 
stitution since  its  inception. 

Miss  Crosby  was  the  principal  guest 
and  told  of  her  work  in  helping  the  Mis- 
sion many  years  ago.  iStie  told  of  several 
instances  when  she  had  advised  young 
men  and  of  the  good  results  arising  there- 
from. She  was  applauded  heartily  at 
the  close  of  her  remarks.  Miss  Agnes 
Temple  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hallin- 
mond,  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
sang. 
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yio^e-y^y^-r-    3/5..   1^11. 

tAn  interesting  meeting  between  two  blind 
omen  poets  occurred  the  other  day,  when 
iss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  famous  hymn- 
riter.  and  Miss  Alice  A.  Holmes  spent  a 
quarter-hour  together  in  Jersey  City.  Miss 
Holmes  and  Miss  Crosby  were  students  at 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
when  they  were  girls,  and  they  dlsCtt^SW 
school  days  as  eagerly  as  if  they  had  been 
Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr  alumnas.  Miss  Crosby 
had  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  par- 
sonage of  the  Simpson  Methodist  Church  on 
Central  Avenue,  Jersey  City  Heights.  She 
talked  to  the  congregation  last  Monday 
night.  Miss  Crosby  is  ninety-one  years  of 
age  and  has  been  blind  since  birth.  Miss 
Holmes  is  a  few  years  younger.  She  lost 
her  sight  through  an  accident  when  she  was 
nine  years  old. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1911 


Fannie  J.  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer, 
expects' to  be  In  Cambridge  over  next  Sun- 
day, as  the  guest  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Campbell, 
D.  D.,  of  69  Mag^azine  street,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Cambridge. 


> 


iBostovL^   ,    WVa^sS.,    'feuob 


BUND  HYMN  WRiTEl 
GA'MBK  IjUEST 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  Aged 
92,  to  Be  Heard  Today. 

Spoke  Once  in  Congress  and  Is 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage. 


T!)e  hackneyed  phrase,  "so  many 
years  young,"  is  the  truest  thing  ever 
said  when  applied  to  Miss  Fanny  Cros- 
by, the  blind  hymn  writer. 

Miss  Crosby  is  the  guest  today  of 
Rev  and  Mrs  J.  L.  Campbell  o''  69 
Magazine  st,  Cambridg-e.  Dr  Campbell , 
is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Cambridge,  and  Miss  Crosby  is  to  speak 
in  his  church  this  evening.  "Per.naps 
111  speak  twice."  Miss  Crosby  inter- 
jected -when  the  doctor  was  asked  if 
"she  was  going  to   speak  for  him. 

Miss  Crosby  came  ^-esterday  from 
Bridgeport,  accompanied  by  hei-  friend, 
Mrs  \\.  G.  Rock  of  Perth  Amboy,  N  J. 
When  she  was  asked  if  the  journey 
tired  her,  she  was  quite  indignant,  al- 
though ner  9:J  years  might  seem  to  .nave 
MUUtgf^y^  t^^  question, 
'■'mred?' Why.  no,  indeed.  I  just  went 
to  sleep  and  had  a  lovely  time.  I  al- 
ways do  that  when  anything  bothers 
me.  If  1  don't  feel  well  1  just  go  to 
bed  and  in  the  morning  I'nx  as  right  as 
a  cricket.  And  I  did  eat  a  lot  of  din- 
ner tonight.  Not  that  I  believe  in  eat- 
ing too  much.     That  is  foolish." 

Miss  Crosby's  laugh  rang  out  as  she 
said:  "Yes,  I  have  a  favorite  song  for 
after  dinner.  What  do  you  suppose  it 
Is?" 

Nobody  seemed  able  to  guess  and, 
with  another  Jaiigh,  she  said:  "Well, 
it's  'Mr  Dooley.'  The  melody  of  that  is 
good,  but  the  words— well,  thev  are 
funny  and  J  like  them;  they  always 
make  everybody  laugh.  1  can't  write 
a  humorous  piece  unJess  I'm  lacing  up 
my  shoes  or  something  like  that. 

"Really,  I'm  fussy  about  most  things. 
Or  at  least  I'm  particular.  You  can 
just  as  well  put  a  tiling  away  where  it 
belong>5  as  anywhere  else.  You  see  I 
wasn't  brought  up  like  u  girl  that  was 
blind.     I  wasn't  told  twice  to  do  a  thing. 


If  it  happened  that  1  didn't  inrnd  the 
flist  time,  something  happened  and  it 
hajipenod  (luick.  In  my  day  the  par- 
ents ruled  the  cliildren  and  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  about  tliat. 
:  ".lust  bring  me  my  linittiuy,  wijl  yoj? 
I  can  be  taking  a  few  stitches  while  ihc 
crowd  gathers.  This  is  a  scarf  1  m 
knitting  now.  for  a  friend  of  my  own 
age.  iTn  gong  to  give  It  '.o  her  en  her 
birthday.  I  have  knit  a  '  Jt  of  thin.-is. 
There  are  eight  bed.'=;preads  owned  by 
friends  of  mine  that  I  liave  knitted, 
Tm  going  to  knit  one  more  tor  a  friend 
if  mine.  I  think  I'll  have  tiaokA  UaJi^vQ 
pm  103.  I'm  going  to  live  to  be  103/>*'6u 
Know.  My  great-grandmotlier  did.  Slie 
rode  horseback  from  Putna:n  County"  to 
Cape  Cod  after  she  was  M<  and  th<^>;i 
she  lived  till  she  was  10:-5.  les,  I'm 
going  to  live  that  long,  too." 

"Are  yon  thinking  of  taking  a  horse- 
back ride?" 

"It  wouldn't  bo  the  first  one  if  I  did. 
I've  ridden  many  a  wild  colt  bareback, 
holdin.g  on  to  his  mahe  and  galloping 
over  the  farm  with  all  children  in  the 
neighborhood  .screaming  along  the  fence. 
That  was  great  fun.  -1  could  climb  a 
tree  like  a  squirrel. 

"i  hate  slang.  '  I'd  rather  meet  .a 
tear  than  to  hear  a  person  I  like  use 
slane:. 

"Wo\Ud  you  like  to  have  me  read 
something  for  you?"  she  asked  the  lit- 
tle company  sitting  around,  eagerly 
drinking  in  every  word  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  thi.s  woman,  who  is  lovei 
all  over  the  world  for  her  sweet  hymns. 
There  was  a  rapturous  assent  and  she 
said,  "Well  give  me  a  book.  T  like  to 
have  a  book,  because  if  I  forget  for  a 
moment  ,<?  can  drop  my  eyes  to  the 
book  and  that  relieves  of  the  embar-: 
rassment  of  facing  an  audience  wiih 
nothing  to  say."  , 

A  small  book,  not  one  that  she  could 
really  read,  but  just  something  to  hold, 
was  given  her,  and  Miss  Crosby  began 
saying  some  of  hei-  more  recent  hymns, 
"Paradise  J^and  and  My  Balm  of  Com- 
fort" and  "Joy  Cometh  in  the,,  Morn- 
ing." 

Miss  Crosby  spoke  of   Several   of   ner 
best   known    h.ymns,    telling    interestir 
,  stories    of    their    writing    and    j-efeatin 
some  of  the  things  that'have  been  toL 
her  of  the  uses  to  which  they  have  beer, 
put.    She  said  she  had  several  fa\'orites, 
but   her   principal    favorite    is    "Safe   in 
the   Arms   of   Jesus." 

"It's  a  funny  thirjg.  but  I  can  make 
up  verses  extemporaneously  almost  any 
time,  but  I  can't  remember  them  after- 
ward, so  unless  somebody  is  there  to 
take  it  down  I  lose  those  things. 

"T  spoke  once  in  Congress.  I'm  the 
only  woman  who  ever  did.  But  I  don't 
believe  in  woman  suffrage.  I  say  wom- 
en ought  to  do  their  duty  in  another 
v.-ay.  I  think  thev  oui^rlit  to  intluencf^ 
their  husbands  and  brothers  and  if  tliey 
haven't  any.  then  their  friends  in 
chur'^h. 

"Miss  Crosby  says  that  she  loves  to 
be  loved." 

""'"^T  love  evrrybody."  sh*^  s-^id.  "Yep 
that's  true.  I  love  eve^^•body.  but  I'l, 
just  say  that  some  of  those  I  love  dri 
tire  me  some.  But  everybody  seems  td 
love  riie,  and  I'm  just  as  happy  as  f^ 
;^at."  J 
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CHURCH  HEARS 
AGEDPOETESS 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  92,  Blind 

Since  Her  Infancy,  Speaks 

of  Her  Life. 


Mls«  Fanny  CroBby,  the  92-year-old 
blind  hymn  writer  of  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
who  Is  a  gruest  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
L.  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Square  Baptist  Church,  Cambridge,  laet 
night  spoke  at  the  church,  telling  some 
facts  of  her  early  history.  Over  2000 
persons  crowded  into  the  church  while 
many  others  could  not  get  In. 

Before  leaving  the  service  Mlas  Crosby 
was  serenaded  by  the  Salvation  Army 
in  front  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell's  home  \ 
on  Magazine  street,  and  they  sang  sev. 
eral  of  her  hymns.  They  also  escorted 
the  carriage  which  took  her  to  the 
church.  1 

Miss  Crosby  told  how  she  had  been  I 
made  blind  at  the  ige  of  6  weeks  by  a , 
doctor  putting  hot  poultices  on  her  eyes. 
She  said,  however,  that  her  blindoiess, 
which  to  others  would  seem  a  calamity, 
was  In  reality  a  blessing,  as  It  enabled 
her  to  attend  the*  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  where  she  secured 
an  education  and  afterward  devoted  her 
life  to  Christianity. 

Miss  Crosby  spoke  of  several  promi- 
nent people  whom  it  had  been  her  fop- 
tune  to  meet  during  her  life,  notable 
among  them  being  Henry  Clay  and  Jen- 
nie Lind,  the  "Swedish  Nightingale." 

The    Rev.    Dr.    Campbell    asked    Miss 

Crosby  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and,  al- 

I  though   unable  to  read   from  the  book, 

she  recited  perfectly   the   55th  verse  of 

Isaiah. 

After  the  services  Miss  Crosby  held  a 
reception  at  the  pulpit,  and  more  than 
I  500   people  were  presented. 


Miss  Crosby  was  accompanied  to  the ' 
home  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Campbell  by  the 
Lotus  quartet,  which  sang  yesterday  at 
the  Elks  memorial,  and  they  sang"  one 
of  her  hymns,  which  had  been  arranged 
to  special  mtislc. 

Miss  Crosby   will   speak   again   at  th« 
church  this  evening-. 


Sv^T-a^c-u^se-,  TL.  ^.^  Post-. 


/Alnd  Author  Makes  an  Address. 

MIbs  Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  delivered  an  address  this  week  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  Miss  Crosby  is  In  her 
ninety-third  year.  When  asked  to  name 
her  favorite  song  Mrs.  Crosby  replied  that 
she  had  several;  for  after  dinner  use  she 
liked  "Mr.  Dooley"  best. 
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